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Thorp Centenary Only One of Many Interesting N. A.C. M. 


Convention Features 


Robert Amory Unveiled Thorp Memorial Tablet— 
Ably Conducted and Largely Attended Meetings 


“\ HE centenary of the invention Mill his biographer, Charles H. Clark, Thorp deserves to rank with the will become a museum for the in 
of ring spinning by John Editor of TeExtite Wokrtp, definitely greatest of the pioneer textile in- dustry. The final feature of the cen 
Thorp of Providence was the established his lineage and proved that ventors tenary exercises was the dedication by 
magnet that drew the Na- he was a 1roo-per-cent American. It Sponsored by So. N. E. Textile Club = Robert) Amory, former president ot 

nal Association of Cotton Manu- is claimed by Mr. Clark that, with the The Thorp celebration, as well as the National Association of Cotton 
turers to that city for its semi- possible exception of the drafting the smoker at the Hotel Biltmore Manufacturers, of a bronze tablet in 
nual meeting, April 25 and 26, and, rolls, variously credited to Wyatt, Wednesday evening, were sponsored honor of John Thorp, presented. to 
1jough there was only one session Paul and Arkwright, Thorp’s spinning by the Southern New England Textile the Old Slater Mill) Association by 
levoted to the celebration of the ring and traveler were the most novel Club, and Henry C. Dexter, a former the National Association and set. in 
rp centenary, and that at the Old contributions to the art of spinning president of that organization, was the wall of the mill at the left of the 
Slater Mill Thursday morning, it was during the transition from hand to c!airman of the committee of arrange- main entrance 
e outstanding feature of the conven- machine manufacture, and that be- ments for the former, and it is also dS ae 
Prior to that meeting nothing cause of this and the fact that over worthy of note that it was largely Large Attendance at Sessions 
id been known of Thorp excepting 1oo million, of the approximately 160 through his efforts that the Old Slater l}e Thorp exercises, the smoker 


ent office records of his inventions, million cotton spinning spindles in the Mill, the first successful cotton mill Wednesday evening and the banquet 


at the exercises at the Old Slater world today, are ring spindles, John” in the country, has been preserved and that closed the convention on Thurs 
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day evening attracted the largest at- 
tendances, over 500 members and 
guests being present at the two latter 
and the programs being of unusual 
excellence; but the regular sessions 
on Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noons, which were held in the foyer 





Jie, 


From a Daguerreotype Believed by Rela- 
tives to be that of John Thorp 


of the Biltmore ball-room also at- 
tracted and held audiences much larger 
than usual, approximating in both 
cases about The Wednesday 
afternoon session was presided over 
by John L. Burton, agent of the 
Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., and was devoted to the presen- 
tation and discussion of practical mill 
problems, including the opening and 
cleaning of cotton, moisture in cotton 
and anti-friction spindle bearings. 
This session and the convention were 
formally 
Edward Buxton and the meeting was 
then turned over to Chairman Burton. 

he afternoon session on Thursday, 


300, 


opened by President G. 


which was devoted to advertising in 
its special application to the cotton in- 
Aldrich 
Taylor, sales promotion manager of 
the Pacific Mills, New York City, 
and the subjects of daily paper, out- 
door and specialty, and magazine ad- 
vertising 
in those particular fields. 
the interpolation of other 


dustry, was presided over by 


were discussed by experts 
Owing to 
matters at 
this session the time was so late when 
the last that 


there was no opportunity for discus 


address was _ finished 
sion: however, the subjects were cov- 


ered in such a complete manner by 
the speakers that, while many ques- 
there 


is doubtful if much 


tions might have been asked if 
had been time, it 
would have been added to the points 


discussed. 


Protest MecNary-Haughen Bill 

The introduced at 
the convention was presented at this 
president Robert 
Amory on behalf of the Board of 
and emphasized the 
if not disastrous, effect upon 


only resolution 


session by 


tormer 


Government, 


serious, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


the cotton manufacturing and other 
branches of the textile industry of the 
equalization fee plan of the McNary- 
Haughen bill, and, upon the assump- 
tion that the bill might be considered 
favorably by Congress and the ad- 
ministration, the resolution suggested 
that an amendment should be offered 
by which the textile industry, whose 
interests are very closely related to 
the farmer, would participate in the 
equalization fee plan as do the millers, 
packers, and certain other important 
customers of the farmer. The fol- 
lowing committee, to bring the resolu- 
tion and the situation to the attention 
of members of the National House 
and Senate, was appointed by 
President Buxton: Former Presi- 
dents Robert Amory and W. B. Mac- 
Coll, and Vice-President Philip Dana. 


The Convention Banquet 
The banquet, which brought the 
convention to a close Thursday even- 
ing, the capacity of the 
Hotel Biltmore’s ball-room, and a 
large number of those in attendance 
had to be served in the foyer, but 
were provided with seats for the 
speaking program. President G. Ed- 
ward Buxton presided in his usual 
felicitous manner, and the principal 
speaker was President Walker D. 
Hines of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, who emphasized the value to the 
industry of the sectional organizations 
of the Institute, made a strong plea 
for more general cooperation of both 
northern and southern mills, and an- 
nounced that standardized costing 
methods that had been worked out by 
the Institute and endorsed by inde- 
pendent accountants and cost special- 
ists, would soon be made available to 
members. Norman S. Case of 
Rhode Island was the first speaker 
and welcomed the association on be- 
half of the State in an interesting ad- 


overtaxed 


Gov. 





Business Session, 2:30 p. m.... 
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dress, while Mayor James E. Dunne 
spoke briefly in similar vein on behalf 
of the city. The last speaker was 
president George S. Harris of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation who brought the greetings of 
that organization. Mr. Harris took 
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Bronze Tablet to Thorp Unveiled by 
Robert Amory - 


occasion to endorse the resolution 
against the McNary-Haughen bill as 
adopted at the afternoon session, and 
gave assurance that a similar resolu- 
tion would be presented to the govern- 
ing board of his association with 
every prospect of similar action. 
Smoker and Other Features 
“One of the best conventions ever,” 
probably sums up the satisfaction of 
the majority who attended the various 
sessions and functions of this, the 
124th, meeting of the association. 
Possibly one of the reasons that con- 
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tributed so effectively to the instryc- 
tion and entertainment of members 
and guests was the fact that resp. 

bility for each session and each 
portant feature of the arrange: 
was delegated to separate commit 
There was a general staff headed by 
President G. Edward Buxton as 
chairman, William B. MacCol! as 
vice-chairman and Russell T. F er 
as secretary but, with the exception 
of Secretary Fisher, upon whom de- 
volved the specific duty of arranving 
the programs for the so-called | usj- 
ness sessions and the banquet, ani of 
checking up the work of the individual 
committees, it was to the latter tha 
the balance of credit belongs for the 
success of the convention. 


It was not 
exactly a case of what decentralized 
control may perform when given jul] 
sway, for all of the other committees 
were made up of members of the 
Southern New England Textile Club 
and they worked in complete, if not 
in close harmony. 

The smoker committee consisted of 
Philip C. Wentworth, chairman, Wijl- 
fred C. Murphy and W. S. Pepperell. 
The entertainment that they staged 
on the first night of the convention 
was one of the most elaborate and 
entertaining that has ever been put 
on at any textile convention and must 
have made a deep hole in the funds 
of the finance committee, the latter 
consisting of Frederic W. Howe, 
chairman, A. W. Dimick and E. Rus- 
sell Richardson. The finance com- 
mittee, which drew its funds largely 
from the New England machinery 
and supply firms, also footed the bills 
for the excellent buffet luncheon 
served at the Old Slater Mill follow- 
ing the Thorp centenary exercises, 
transportation to and from that func- 
tion, and for the handsome bronze 
tablet inscribed to the memory of 
John Thorp. Furthermore, they pro- 
vided the handsome banquet programs 
and the floral decorations for that 
function, and stood ready to under- 
write a deficit for the banquet had it 
been necessary. The banquet com- 
mittee consisted of John F. Reardon, 
president of the Southern New Eng- 
land Textile Club, as chairman, and 
Richard C. Watrous, secretary of the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce. 

Henry C. Dexter was chairman 0! 
the Thorp centenary committee, and 
he had as his aids Benjamin C. Chase, 
general manager of the Crown Mig. 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and Frederic L 
Chase, of F. A. Chase & Co., Provi- 
dence. All of the arrangements tor 
the Thorp exercises at the old Slate! 


Mill devolved upon this committee 
including the program, the buffet 
luncheon and the designing of the 
Thorp memorial tablet. The ver) 
effective manner in which they pe! 
formed their duties, barring the 


wintry temperature of the mill w! 
was beyond their control, was attested 
to by all who participated in this 
pilgrimage from Providence to Paw- 
tucket. Credit for the excellent trans- 
portation facilities provided goes to 
Alexander S. West, who was ch 
man of the committee having these 1n 
charge. 
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Dr. Weidlein Speaks on the Value of Fundamental 
Research to Industry 


Director of the Mellon Institute Addresses Research 
Council—Notable Attendance at Providence Meeting 


HAT a new rayon is being de- 
veloped by European chemists 
that has a strength equal to 
silk and that is as unaffected 

as the latter by finishing and launder- 
ing processes, and that a moth-proof- 
ing process for textiles has been de- 
veloped at the Mellon Institute and is 
almost ready for the market, were 
among the interesting results of 
fundamental and applied research that 
were mentioned by Dr. E. R. Weid- 
lein, director of the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., during his address and the fol- 
lowing discussion at the semi-annual 
meeting of the Textile Research Coun- 
cil at the Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 
R. L., April 25. 

Dr. Weidlein’s subject was “The 
Value of Fundamental Research to 
Industry,” and it was based in part 
upon what he saw of research work in 
Europe on a trip last fall, but more 
largely upon developments in_ this 
country, particularly at the Mellon In- 
stitute. Both in his address and in 
the later discussion he emphasized 
particularly the need of avoiding 
duplication in research work, and the 
absolute necessity of the research 
worker and the practical man in in- 
dustry cooperating wholeheartedly if 
research is to be most successful and 
profitable. 

Vice-president, W. F. Edwards, di- 
rector of laboratories at the U. S. 
Testing Co., Inc., New York City, 
presided in the absence of president 
George L. Gilmore, and in addition to 
a large attendance of members the 
Council had as its guests the follow- 
ing: Col. G. Edward Buxton, presi- 
dent, Philip Dana, vice-president, Wil- 
liam B. MacColl, former president, 
and Russell T. Fisher, secretary of 


the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers; Horace Cheney of 
Cheney Bros., South Manchester, 


Conn., representing the Silk Associa- 
tion of America; E. T. Pickard, 
Chief, Textile Section, Department of 
Commerce; Peter Strang, Cotton 
Technologist, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Weidlein’s Address 
In opening his address Dr. Weidlein 
spoke as follows: 
“Recently several research directors 


Were looking over a carefully prepared 
st of noted inventions, American and 


il 


loreign, fifty-five in number, and 
selected because of their economic 
value. Of these inventions, twelve 


were chemical products, ten related to 
chemical processes, while the re- 
mainder were plainly in the domain 
hysics and engineering. Inquiry 
en ‘aled the interesting fact that all 
Nese great inventions had been made 


of 


I 
+ 
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by the application of scientific knowl- 
edge through the medium of experi- 
mentation. It made clear the impres- 
sion that scientists are the vanguard 
of civilization. By their discoveries, 
they supply to the engineer and other 
specialists the raw material to be 
elaborated into manifold agencies for 
the improvement of the conditions of 
mankind. 

“Science is definable as the accurate 
knowledge of observed facts and their 
causes. Research is the effort to ob- 
tain knowledge; science, the knowl- 
edge obtained. The application of this 
knowledge is the principal mode for 
securing human efficiency. 

“Industry, in its essential sense, is 
merely the changing of some raw ma- 
terial, some resource of nature, into 
a form in which mankind can use it. 
Industrial research, in its widest ap- 
plication, is simply the means of mak- 
ing that process of change as efficient 
as_ possible.” 

High Lights of Address 

Some of the high lights of the 
balance of Dr. Weidlein’s address are 
contained in the 
graphs: 

“In the past, those devoted to pure 
research encouraged the impression 
that pure science, ‘a sort of preserve 
for intellectual sportsmen,’ was 
esoteric and distinctly apart from the 
ordinary affairs of life, and made no 
effort to disclaim the implication 
that pure scientists necessarily brought 
t» their inquires a higher and subtler 
intellect than those who were engaged 
in applying science to the needs of the 
community. This adopted aloofness 
and lack of sympathy with respect to 
industrial practice have undoubtedly 
retarded the solution of a number 
of the great problems of both chemical 
and physical technology, and have, 
moreover, acted as a barrier to needed 
cooperative effort. 


following para- 


Research Co-operation Necessary 

“While pure science ever has been, 
and ever must be, the safeguard of in- 
dustrial research—the wellspring of 
experience and widsom—it is gen- 
erally conceded that the industrial in- 
vestigator always will be the trans- 
lator of the language of pure science 
to the manufacturing world, and, in 
many cases, where necessity arises, 
the originator as well as the appli- 
cator of scientific method. Both pure 
and applied research are of the same 
order of importance and each has its 
own related field. 

“Research cooperation reduces to a 
minimum the period represented by 
time elapsed from the discovery of a 
principle in science to mass produc- 
tion. The electrical industry, which 
is based upon the pure science re- 
search of Michael Faraday, required 


nearly a hundred years for its develop- 
ment. Compare with that the de- 
velopment of the radio industry or 
any of our other modern branches of 
manufacture during this period of 
better understanding of cooperation 
between the pure science 
worker, the industrial 
the industrialist. 
Development of Phenol Resins 
“One of the most important parts of 
radio equipment is a chemical product 
known as “bakelite” or 
which is 


research 
scientist, and 


“redmanol,”’ 
from two 


manufactured 





Bachrach 
Dr. Edward R. W eidlein, Director, Mellon 
Institute, Who Spoke Before Textile 
Research Council 


common substances, namely, carbolic 
acid and formaldehyde. Mellon In- 
stitute has had an active part in evolv- 
ing the technology of “redmanol.” Be- 
ginning with the discovery of a proper 
method of controlling the production 
of these phenol resins, their subse- 
quent hardening under heat and pres- 
sure, and their increased strength 
when fillers are used, particularly 
fibrous fillers, all this has made pos- 
sible the application of phenol resins 
in technology in the widest and most 
varied manner. The accuracy of 
dimensions with which these phenol 
resins can be molded and their per- 
manence of shape under elevated tem- 
peratures, such as one gets under an 
automobile hood, has made their ap- 
plication very extensive in the auto- 
mobile industry. 
Source of Revolutionary Invention 
“The growth of invention, is one 
indication that a nation is becoming 
better served with the essentials of 


economic progress, one of which is 
industrial research. Most of the 
notable inventions are the products of 
organized work in research labora- 
tories, where physical and chemical 
specialists are employed solely to find 
new materials, new processes, and new 
uses of products, for industrial de- 
velopment. The most revolutionary 
inventions have been those in the fields 
of electricity and chemistry. 

“The motor-car industry not only has 
taken full advantage of the possibili- 
ties of its own research organizations, 
but its spectacular expansion has given 
impetus to other classes of industrial 
research, such as petroleum products, 
rubber, metals, leather, synthetic 
fabrics and compounds, as well as 
road materials. 

Paint Industry and Research 

“How many people realize that the 
automobile has completely revolution- 
ized the paint and varnish industry, 
due to the requirements for a better 
finish and one which can be applied 
in a short period of time? The result 
is the manufacture of nitrocellulose 
lacquers, and the development of new 
synthetic gums and solvents. This, in 
turn, has created two entirely new 
industries within the last ten years. 
One of these industries is located in 
the corn-belt area of Indiana and 
Illinois. Through scientific research 
in the field of biochemistry, the corn 
is treated with a new type of micro- 
organism which produces these neces- 
sary lacquer solvents instead of the 
familiar pre-prohibition solvent, ethyl 
alcohol. 

“The second of these industries de- 
pends upon the common _ product 
natural gas for its source of raw 
material. This industry is especially 
close to us, as it originated and was 


matured into adolescence in the 
laboratories of Mellon Institute. The 
results of this research have made 


available in large quantity and at low 
cost a variety of commercially valu- 
able organic chemicals, distinct in 
origin as well as in application from 
the synthetic chemical products here- 
tofore generally known. A principal 
product of these efforts is ethylene 
glycol, which has come into commerce 
for the first time, after having been 
known since the early days of 
chemistry only as a curiosity. Ethy- 
lene glycol is now widely used in ex- 
plosives manufacture and as an anti- 
freeze material for automotive en- 
gines; it is also finding numerous new 
uses to supplement the inadequate 
supplies of glycerin and is further 
serving purposes entirely new in the 
arts. The ethers of glycol are ideal 
solvents for nitro-cellulose lacquers 
and in the rapidly expanding lacquer 
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industry they are introducing qualities 
indispensible in their nature. 


Research Builds New Industries 


“The illumination, radio, 
electro-chemical and telephone indus- 
tries have been developed from their 
basic inventions to important places in 
our present industrial organization in 
a period of less than fifty years. In 
each there is striking evidence of the 
inter-relation of the 


e'ectric 


‘cycle of 
research’ with the various stages in 
the evolution of the industry. It is 
significant that the time lag in the 
development of these industries has 
been greatly 
scientific 


reduced by systematic 
What happens 
when research is undertaken in older 
industries—in the 


research. 


and steel in- 
dustries, for example, which are of 


iron 


the oldest in recorded history? The 
steel industry for hundreds if not 
thousands of years was an art, and 


yet within less than fifty vears it has 
felt the influence of research and has 
experienced a greater development in 
that period of decades than all 
the centuries that went before. 


five 


European Research Problems 

“The problems that are now receiv 
ing the most attention in Europe as 
well as in the United States are the 
fixation of nitrogen, coal liquefaction, 
gas supply, dyestuffs, synthetic organic 


chemicals, principally solvents, and 
textiles, including artificial silk. In 


Europe most of these problems are 
related to and depend upon coal or 
lignite as a raw material. From coal 
can be made synthetic ethyl alcohol, 
methyl alcohol, other organic solvents, 
and hydrogen for use in the nitrogen 
fixation process for the manufacture 
of ammonia, besides dyes, medicinal 


products, motor fuels, and fertilizers. 
Value of Scientific Co-operation 

“Europe realizes that scientific co 
operation is the most powerful means 
of dealing with many of the economic 
difficulties with which it is faced 
today, and the surest means of self- 
protection and preservation. This is 
also regarded as true in all well- 
organized F 
today. 


business enterprises of 
Che aim of business is profit, 
and hence it is essential to operate 
plants with gain. In consequence of 
this industry, incum 
brances that interfere with advantage- 


recognition in 


ous production must be discarded. 
Waste, inefficiency, senile processes, 
antiquated plants, and unscientific 


practices in 
profitable 
telligence 


general are the foes of 


operation. Effective in 
service on market condi 
foreign and domestic, and 
adequate technical research on plant 


production problems are 


tions, both 


the agencies 
upon which the dynamic, successful 
business of today is most dependent. 
It has become a truism to say 
scientific 


that 
exercised a 
profound influence on industry, par- 
ticularly upon the character and direc- 
tion of manufacturing methods. It is 
equally true that industry has had a 
great influence 
research. 


research has 


scientific 
By providing opportunities, 
industry has led to the improvement 
and extension of research proeedure.” 


upon 
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New Bedford Mill Strike 





Organizers Advise Workers 
to Wear Cotton, Not Silk 


New Bedford, Mass. 
HE strike of operatives in cotton 
mills affiliated with the New Bed- 
ford Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is nearing the end of the third 
week, with little change in the situa- 
tion from that obtaining on April 16, 
when the group of mills closed down 
shortly after the gates had been opened 
up to receive such of the workers as 
cared to report for work. 
Approximately 25,000 operatives are 
affected, of which it is estimated about 
8,000 are organized and members of 
the various unions that go to make up 
the Textile Council, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Textile Oper- 
atives. So far, the workers have not 
felt the need of assistance, as they had 
pay coming to them last week. This 
week, the seven locals started distribu- 
tion of strike pay, and in behalf of 


the unorganized workers, the New 
Bedford Relief Committee has been 
created, with Alderman T. Harry 


Margeson as president, and a number 
of businessmen and clergy as mem- 
bers of the 
mittees. 


various working com- 

The strikers have held a number of 
mass meetings, at which the labor 
leaders have stressed the necessity for 
solidarity in the ranks, and calling for 
100% unionization of the textile work- 
At one of these meetings, Sam- 
uel Ross, secretary of the Mule Spin- 
ners Union, and a member of the State 


ers. 


Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion, said in part: 
“I’m not here to tell you what I 


think will please you. In the first 
place, when you say you're not to 
blame for the strike, you’re wrong. 
You are to blame, and so are the 
manufacturers. The great number of 
vou still unorganized is to blame. If 
every one of you had belonged to the 
unions of your crafts, you would have 
presented so strong an appearance 
that there would have been no cut in 
wages 

“IT don’t want anybody to go around 
thinking the manufacturers 
unions will not 
Both their com- 
mittees for that purpose, and both are 
willing to go into 


and the 
confer. That is in- 
correct. sides have 
a conference with 
time that it 
sirable. It has 


past, however, 


each other any seems de- 
been shown in the 
that premature con 
ferences have brought forth exchanges 
that were unpleasant, and nothing has 
been accomplished. Wisdom dictates 
that conferences should be called with 
a purpose, and constructive 
theory is found to work on, the con- 
ference can be arranged very quickly.” 

Mr. Ross also advised the girls to 
wear cotton rather than silk. ‘Don’t 
you see that unless you buy the ma- 
terial you make yourselves you are not 
true to yourselves nor true to your 
industry?” admonished Mr. _ Ross. 
“Not only that, but every time a mill 
changes from the manufacture of cot- 


when a 


ton goods to that of rayon, it means 
elimination of departments such as the 
ring and card rooms. 

William E. G. Batty, secretary of 
the Textile Council, scorned the sug- 
gestion that privation would force 
breaks in the union lines, asserting 
that the strike benefits would amount 
to as much as some of the operatives 
had been receiving in wages, owing to 
working but one or two days a week. 

The Board of Public Welfare re- 
ports many appeals for aid. ‘Some of 
the people asking for help admitted 
that they received their pay only last 
Friday,” said Secretary Charles A. 
Poirier. “They said the money had 
gone for rent and insurance.” 

The Textile Council is presenting a 
series of formal statements in support 
of its position in the strike against the 
announced 10% cut. 

A clash between rival labor leaders, 
happening last Tuesday morning out- 
side the gates of the Wamsutta Mills, 
has so far been the only disturbance 
in the strike. 

The police also reported that the 
striking group held the Wamsutta’s 
gates closed, keeping executives and 
others waiting in their machines in 
the streets until the arrival of the 
police emergency squads. 

A proposal 


Thomas F. 


made by President 
McMahon of the United 


Textile Workers for New Bedford 
strikers to become members of the 
U. T. W. so that they can get the 


support of the American Federation 
of Labor, has not yet been acted on 
by the Textile Council of New Bed- 
ford. Most of the unionized opera- 
tives in New Bedford are affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Textile Operatives, an organization 
that broke away from the A. F. of L. 
some when a_ difference 
cropped up relative to per capita tax. 
Second Week of Strike Pay 
This week is the second week for 
strike pay to be distributed to the 
members of the seven locals that make 
up the Textile Council, the pay rang- 
ing from $3 to $10 for each person 
in good standing. Owing to many of 
the operatives having had short time 
pay during the last year, a number 
of them had fallen behind in their 
dues and are thus out of benefits. 
The general strike committee of the 
textile unions have issued a number 
ot articles showing the workers’ side 


years 


ago 


of the situation, dealing largely with 
balance sheets of the respective mills, 
stressing the earnings made last year 
by the corporations that managed to 


make a profit. The articles so far 
have made no mention of the fact 
that New Bedford mill shares gen- 


erally are at the lowest point they 
have ever known, which from a 
manufacturing standpoint ought to be 
sufficient answer as to the present 
condition of the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry. 
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Antonio Spencer's’ Friends 
Help Him Celebrate His 75th 
Birthday 

A large party of friends of Ant 
Spencer, of the U. S. Ring Travele: 
Co., Providence, R. I., and the |{as- 
kell Boat Co., Pawtucket, R. L., he'ped 
him celebrate his 75th birthday at the 
Narragansett Hotel, Providence, the 
evening of April 24. J. F. Morri-sey, 
agent of the Interlaken Mills, Proyi- 
dence, acted as toastmaster and For- 
rest Boyd, sales manager of the 
Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., was 
master of ceremonies and presented 
Mr. Spencer with a beautiful silver 
shaker. In accepting the gift Mr. 
Spencer promised to dedicate it to the 
Dixon-Spencer Associates. 

Among the principal speakers were 
Senator Ezra Dixon, of the Dixon 
Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. [,, 
and Charles D. McEvoy, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Pas- 
saic (N. J.) Worsted Spinning C 
and formerly of Providence, R. I. 
All of the others present, however, ex- 
tended their congratulations to the 
guest of the evening. It was noted 
with some interest by those present 
that five years ago, when a large din- 
ner was given to Mr. Spencer in 
honor of his 7oth birthday, the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers held their convention i 
Providence, and that for the 
time the latter association was holding 
its convention again in that city 


second 





Fare Reductions to Southern 
Textile Exposition 

The president of the Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition at Greenville, S. C., has 
received a letter under date of April 
23 from W. H. Howard, chairman, 
Southeastern Passenger Association, 
announcing that special rates of one 
and one-half fares for the round trip, 
open to the public, have been author- 
ized in the territory south of the Po- 
tomac and east of the Mississippi 
Rivers. Tickets will be sold from Oct. 
13 to 19 inclusive. Also on Oct. 2 
irom stations and for trains of that 
date which are scheduled to arrive in 
Greenville on or before noon, with a 
final limit of Oct. 23. The above 1s 
of interest to those planning to attend 
the Southern Textile Exhibition and 
Association meeting at Greenville, Oct 

5-20. 


A. S. M. E. Textile Meeting in 
Boston, May 22 
The 


Textile 


first national meeting of t! 
Division of the America! 
Society ot Mechanical Engineers will 
be held at the Statler Hotel, Bost 
May 22, through the courtesy ot 
in conjunction with the Boston ec 
tion of the A. S. M. E. Three excel- 
lent papers will be presented at the 
morning session by well-known 
thorities in the textile field. A 
inspection tour 
afternoon. 


is planned for te 


At the dinner in the even- 
ing there will be three speakers re} 
the selling, manufacturing 
and engineering phases of the c 
goods manufacturing industry. 
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THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK > 


Small Chance of Sustained Rise in Cotton Goods; Favorable 
Weather Will Bring Cotton Reaction, Says Dr. L..H. Haney 








F late the cotton market appears to have 
been affected somewhat by inflationary 
influences such as have been prominent in 
the stock market. There has been a_ highly 
speculative advance, in which public participation 
has become prominent. The only important basis 
for the advance has been unfavorable weather 
conditions. Such conditions may become serious, 
but it is a little early to kill the crop yet. Cotton 
at nearly 22c seems to us to have gone too far 
in discounting remote possibilities and the market 
is likely to suffer a sharp reaction. 
rhe textile situation is in a transitional con- 
dition. Curtailment has made considerable prog- 
ress, the idea being to reduce the supply of 
textiles, at the same time reducing the demand 
for raw cotton, and thus to increase the spread 
between the cost of the raw material and the 
price of the finished product. Nevertheless, cot- 
ton manufacturers’ replacement margins declined 
considerably in April, for the speculative advance 
n cotton prices found relatively little expression 
in the textile markets. 


Thus the curtailment 
program has at this writing shown no results 
that can be measured statistically. Of course, 
higher raw cotton may induce some covering 
purchases of textiles but that would not give a 
secure basis for prosperity in the industry. The 
whole situation is highly uncertain, resting on 
a gamble as to the new crop prospects as opposed 
to the known facts concerning an ample supply 
for the current season and a depressed textile 
industry. 
Bull Points 

rhe bullish factors affecting cotton prices are 
as follows: 

(1) New crop developments are unfavorable. 
Drouth conditions continue in West Texas at 
the same time that there has been excessive pre- 
cipitation in most of the belt. This has delaved 
field work and will necessitate much replanting. 
Seed and fertilizer have been washed out in 
large quantities and good planting seed has 
become scarce and high priced. As a result, the 
possibilities are both that the crop will be a 
little late and that the anticipated increase in 
acreage will be reduced. To the extent, too, 
that fertilizer is lost and poor seed used, the 
vield per acre will be affected. 

(2) Some increase in European buying is re- 
ported, though this may be but temporary as it 
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appears to be chiefly attributable to fears con- 
cerning the new crop. 

(3) Mill stocks are small in comparison with 
consumption and any increase in manufacturing 
activity might bring a rush of buying. 


TextileWorld Ar laly st 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 





SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. Under the influence of unfavorable 
weather and increased — speculation 
cotton was advanced above the 2le 
level, but is not supported by demand 
and is likely to fall below 20e on 
favorable weather conditions. 

2. Yarns and gray goods exist in 
excess supply and the lowness of the 
manufacturers’ margins shows the weak- 
ness of demand. No sustained advances 
in price are probable, except possibly a 
backward and inadequate response to 
higher raw cotton (in the event that 
crop conditions do not improve). 





(4) The unfilled orders for cloth have in- 
creased a little. 

(5) Reports of increased speculation in cotton, 
with public participation, make it possible that 
further advances in the market may be scored 
The new crop futures are relatively high. 


Bear Points 

On the other hand, the same conditions that 
have all along tended to hold cotton prices down 
are still operating, as follows: 

(1) Some increase in acreage is probable, and 
the use of tertilizers is perhaps as much as one 
third greater than last year he higher prices 
now prevailing will tend to increase production 
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Nor is there any conclusive evidence of extra- 
ordinary weevil developments. A run of favor- 
able weather would put a very different face on 
the market. 

2) Exports continue small and the English 
cotton trade dull and depressed. Even when 
better inquiries are 


reported, the prices are 


too low 


? 


(3) The curtailment program, strengthened 
by the strike in New Bedford, is reducing mill 
consumption. The New Bedford strike affects 
one-half million spindles and 
materially reduces the demand, particularly for 
long staple cotton. ine varn mills in the south 
are on short time and report business to be 
very dull 


over two. and 


(4) Knitting mills are reported to be curtail- 
ing their purchase of yarn. 

(5) The tire manufacturing companies, which 
have been an important source of demand, appear 
to be curtailing. 

(6) Spindle activity in March was still exces- 
sive as judged by the demand for yarn 

(7) Manufacturers’ margins have declined 
further and are very low. Raw cotton has ad- 
vanced more than 5c during the year, while 
plain fine goods are up only about tc and gray 
goods not much more than 2!2c. 

(8) Stocks of standard cotton cloth have in- 
creased, sales and shipments being less than pro- 
duction in) March The sales of New York 
jobbers decreased more than usual in 
that month. 


cotton 


The plain fact is that demand for cotton tex- 
tiles continues weak in comparison with the 
supply and the condition is so deep seated that 
it is not now likely that a run-up in the raw 
cotton market will produce any sustained im- 
provement in the demand for textiles. 


Statistical Position. 


There is little new to add with reference to 
the statistical position The total supply avail- 
able in the United States at the end of March 
was 5,908,000 bales, which makes an average of 
1,477,000 bales per month during the balance of 
the season. These figures are considerably lower 
than in the seasons, but are 
larger than in 1924-25. 
Unless a good sized crop is to be made this year, 


preceding two 
also. considerably 


Manufacturers 
Margin 
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the supply situation is strong and would suggest 
prices of about 20c for middling spot cotton at 
New York. 

The total distribution for the season through 
March amounts to 10,622,000 bales, out of a 
supply amounting to 16,531,000 bales. The 
domestic consumption and net exports run about 
3,000,000 bales behind last year. We estimate 
the domestic consumption for the season at about 
7,000,000 bales and exports will be little, if any, 
larger. Perhaps the total distribution for the 
season will amount to 14% million bales, but it 
is to be remembered that the higher prices now 
prevailing are likely to reduce exports. This 
would make the probable carry-over about 2% 
million bales. 

Of course, this supply, though ample, is very 
moderate, and the situation is, therefore, more 
sensitive to the outlook for the new crop than 
if the carry-over were larger. But the unfaver- 
able textile situation continues and a run of good 
weather in the belt will be just as effective on 
the bear side as the recent unfavorable weather 
has been on the bull side. No one can forecast 
the weather and about all that can be said is that 
favorable developments in this respect would 
probably bring cotton down below 20c again. 


Cotton Supply Ample for Current 
Demand 


Domestic mill consumption resumed its down- 
ward trend in March and, considering the season, 
reached the lowest point since August, 1926. 
This represents a decline from the peak reached 
last June of about 19%; that is, in March the 
mills were operating at an annual rate of about 
19% lower than they were in the middle of last 
year, as judged by consumption. This rate, 
though still above the average of recent years, is 
probably below any “normal” level that might be 
figured, making due allowance for the annual 
rate of growth in the requirements for the 
country. 

Nor is any early upward turn in mill con- 
sumption probable. Manufacturers’ replacement 
margins are too low and show too much of a 
tendency to go lower still, to encourage increased 
activity. As shown in the chart, such margins 
in March fell back to about the same low level 
as in the first half of 1927. They were below 
the average of recent years and so much below 
a profitable level that they are bound to support 
the curtailment movement. Certainly no support 
for higher raw cotton is to be found on the 
demand side of textiles. 
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The least bearish factor, as illustrated by the 
chart, is found on the supply side. It appears 
that the domestic supply available for the 
remainder of the season was slightly lower at 
the end of March than it was a month before 
and is the lowest since the early part of 1925. 
It is still relatively low compared with mill con- 
sumption. Even so, however, the supply is nearly 
equal to the average of recent years and, leaving 
new crop prospects out of consideration, may be 
called comfortable. Compared with consumption 
it is not nearly so low as in the first half of 
1925. Of course, a further decline in consump- 
tion would make the situation easier still. 

A study of this basic chart shows that the 
problem of the cotton market is to balance a 
moderate supply, that would justify a price of 
between 19 and 20 cents, with a weak demand as 
reflected in the declining consumption and low 
manufacturers’ margins. Aside from new crop 
prospects, an early decline from the 22c level 
would be indicated. As the new crop becomes 
more of a factor, the situation becomes more 
speculative and difficult to anticipate, but any 
early improvement in weather conditions would 
probably bring a sharp reaction. 


Yarn Price Outlook 
Yarn prices are clearly sustained only by the 
advance in raw cotton. The average for April 
was slightly higher, due to a rise in the price 
of certain descriptions of yarn during the last 
week or two of the month. Trade _ reports 
mostly agree that the yarn business continues 


very dull both here and in England. Spindle 
activity, allowing for the merely seasonal 


changes, is nearly 30% lower than it was in the 
middle of 1927, but even so it was in March still 
above requirements. |t was high in comparison 
with the orders for gray yardage, and stocks of 
carded sales yarns increased. The curtailment 
of fine goods production is bound to reduce the 
requirements for combed yarns. Spinners’ mar- 
gins are on the down-grade. In spite of a little 
firmness due to the movement of cotton prices, 


therefore, the demand continues weak and 


yarns show no ability to rise in proportion to the, 


cotton market. 

The situation is illustrated in part by the sec- 
ond chart. Our yarn barometer (which applies 
to weaving yarns) is about steady or slightly 
lower, but shows a depressed condition reflecting 
a small volume of orders for cloth. Meanwhile, 
spindle activity has not yet been curtailed to any- 
thing like the level found necessary in 1924 and 
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yarn production is 
excessive. 

Thus it is difficult to see any prospect for ; re 
than temporary strength in the yarn market, and 
that entirely confined to periods of strength in 
the raw cotton market. As the production of 
yarns continues to be curtailed, however, the 
time will inevitably come when real strength wil] 
develop. Probably no one is in a position to say 
how long; but when (1) spindle activity ficures 
show a little further curtailment and (2) stocks 
of carded sales yarns begin to decrease and (3) 
orders for gray goods pick up, it will be time to 
become bullish on the yarn market. 

Faint Signs of Future Turn in Gray 

Goods 

As in the case of yarns, there was a little in- 
crease in the price of some descriptions of gray 
goods last month, forced by the advance in raw 
cotton. The March average price, however, 
showed a decline from February and there was 
no recovery during the greater part of April. As 
raw cotton climbed above 2Ic, some buyers, fear- 
ing the effect of a possibly short crop, ordered 
a little more freely and the manufacturers were 
able to mark up goods in some cases. 

But the cold statistics of demand and supply 
as yet give little encouragement to hope that a 
sustained advance in goods prices is at hand. 
Our gray goods barometer (not shown this 
week) still points downward. No snap appears 
in the wholesale dry goods markets. New York 
cotton jobbers’ sales have declined and the orders 
for finished goods are both lower, and too low 
in comparison with billings. Stocks of cotton 
goods accumulated in March. As long as the 
margin between gray goods and raw cotton con- 
tinues to decline and remain so low there is little 
ground for optimism. 

Perhaps the first faint signs of improvement 
in the goods markets may be found in the latest 
figures compiled by the Cotton Textile Merch- 
ants’ Association. Stocks of standard cotton 
cloths, as of March 31, showed an increase of 
3.3% for the month and far exceeded unfilled 
orders. For the near future this is a decidedly 
unfavorable condition. Of course, too, shipments 
ran behind production. Jt ean be said, however, 
that sales of cotton cloth gained a little on pro- 
duction and shipments, and that unfilled orders 
showed a slight increase. In other words, there 
appeared a month ago some signs of a possible 
turn which, if followed by further gains during 
the next two or three months, may become the 


doubtless still somewhat 


entering wedge of improvement. 
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the number of mills contributing their 


and worsted group was held at the May 


23—Annual_ meeting and 


Wool Institute Activities 


Increase in Membership and Prog- 
ress on Program Reported 

Since April 16, the following mills 
have joined the Wool Institute, Inc. : 
Caledonia Woolen Mills, Goodall 
Worsted Co., Taft Woolen Co., and 
Yorkshire Worsted Mills. 

These names bring the membership 
to 137 mills with 40,791 looms, or 
62.3% of the total loom equipment of 
the entire industry. 

Last week, H. FE. Peabody made a 
trip through eastern Pennsylvania 
and the Philadelphia district. 

Development of the  Institute’s 
regular program is summarized as 
follows: 

1. Costs—H. E. Keating, C. P. A., 
has been calling on the mills in the 
Philadelphia district and the larger 
mills in the vicinity of New York, in- 
vestigating their cost methods. 

2. Statistics—A further increase in 


monthly figures on production, billing 
and stocks was recorded during April. 

3. Price Policy—In excess of 50% 
of all the looms in this industry have 
definitely signified their approval of 
the general principles involved in the 
discussions on this subject, which have 
so far been submitted to only 53% of 
the total looms in the industry. The 
importance of having a clear under- 
standing of this phase of the Insti- 
tute’s objective should not be mini- 
mized, nor should the groups that have 
not met as yet formulate a precon- 
ceived notion of the purpose of this 
move. 

4. Broadening the Market—This 
subject is to be brought up for serious 
consideration and for a definite de- 
cision during the afternoon session of 
the annual meeting on May 23. 


. 





5. Group Meetings—The first group 
meeting of the women’s wear woolen 


Institute’ offices on April 19; repre- 
sentatives of 34 mills, accounting for 
14,429 looms, or 81% of the total 
number of looms in the entire indus- 
try specializing on these fabrics, were 
present. 

The second meeting of the men’s 
wear medium and fine worsted group 
was held on April 17. The attendance 
included three mills that were not 
represented at the first meeting. 

Group fabric meetings are scheduled 
to be held at the Institute offices at 
11 o'clock on the dates given— 

May 3—First meeting of the men’s 
wear woolen mills. 

May 8—Third meeting, men’s wear 
medium and fine worsteds. 

May 9—Second meeting, women’s 
wear woolens and worsteds. 

May 15—First meeting, lower grade 
woolens, cotton warp woolens and re- 
lated fabrics. 


luncheon at Hotel Roosevelt. 

6. Junior Council—The first group 
meeting of the Junior Council was 
held on April 24. This meeting was 
attended by 36 mill and 32 sales repre- 
sentatives. The primary purpose 0! 
this meeting was to outline a tentative 
program which cannot become effect- 
ive until after the annual meeting. 


Marland C. Hobbs of the Arlington 
Mills has been asked to act as chair- 
man of the Junior Council representa- 
tives who will assist in conducting the 
meeting on May 23. 

Invitations to the annual meeting, 
which will include all divisions of the 
wool industry, excepting retailers, 
were sent out this week. 


*Volunteer Knitting Mills, Chattanoo2a. 
Tenn., which recently purchased the plant 
of the Wellman Cotton Mill Co., Athes, 
Ala., has executed a mortgage for $150,000 
to the Chickamauga Trust Co., Chatta 
nooga, on the Alabama plant to secure 49 
issue of bonds. 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf —~ We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 








The New Spirit in Evidence 
HOSE who have entertained doubts as to 
the development of a new spirit of energy 

and cooperation in the cotton manufacturing 
industry could have had those doubts dissipated 
at the spring convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers held in 
Providence last week. 

To quote one well-qualified observer, this 
new spirit “was in the air.” Unfortunately, 
it is impossible to grasp it from printed re- 
ports of the meeting. Such psychological 
manifestations are always intangible—and defy 
detailed analysis. 

At Providence, it was reflected in the ab- 
sorbed attention accorded speakers at both the 
technical and advertising sessions; in the en- 
thusiasm with which the remarks of the presi- 
dent of The Cotton-Textile Institute were 
received; in the predictions for the future 
which, somewhat paradoxically, accompanied 
the retrospective session at the Old Slater Mill. 

It was reflected still more strongly in the 
lobby and room conversation—probably the 
best index of the spirit of a convention. 

The devotion of one major session to pro- 
duction problems and one to merchandising 
considerations represented sound program- 
planning. It was interesting to note that the 
same individuals who listened attentively to a 
discussion of cotton cleaning and opening 
processes on Wednesday afternoon were 
equally absorbed in the advertising symposium 
on Thursday. This points to the fact that 
recognition of the dual function of a mill man 
is gaining ground. The only regret is that 
some of the discussion on both these sections of 
the program heard in private room parties 
could not have been transferred to the con- 
vention floor. 





From every standpoint, the Providence meet- 
ing offered justification to those who recognize 
steady progress at present in the cotton indus- 
try. There was no attitude of unthinking 
buoyancy. There was honest recognition of 
the many problems confronting manufacturers. 
But there was a general consciousness that 
steps are being taken in the right direction— 
and that continued expenditure of individual 
and collective initiative will bear an adequate 
return. 

* * * 


Should Protest McNary-Haughen Bill 


VERY cotton manufacturer and every textile 

manufacturer should wire his congressman, 
seconding the protests of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers against the 
passage of the McNary-Haughen bill, and to 
President Coolidge urging his veto of the bill 
if it reaches him. 

“That the farmers of the country are any more 
urgently in need of relief than cotton and wool 
manufacturers is an open question, but the textile 
manufacturers of the country can be relied upon 
heartily to support any economically sound legis- 
lation for farm relief. But the equalization fee 


features of the McNary-Haughen bill is economi- 
cally unsound, its administration policies and 
methods are fraught with danger and are little 
understood, and among non-political economists 
there is grave doubt as to its permanent merit, 
even with its equalization fee removed and its 
administration perfected. 

“But the chief reason for cotton-textile pro- 
test lies in its provision that, in years of surplus 
crops, cotton shall be dumped abroad at a price 
below that paid by domestic manufacturers in order 
to reduce the domestic supply and raise the domes- 
tic price. The price advantage thus presented to 
foreign competitors would practically destroy our 
large and increasing export trade in cotton manu- 
factures, and would increase their importation 
unless there was a compensating advance in tariff 
duties. These facts afford sufficient cause for 
urgent and strenuous protest of manufacturers.” 
—Editorial from TEXTILE Worvp of February 
2, 1927. 

The equalization fee plan of the present 
McNary-Haughen bill is essentially the same 
as that of a year ago, the terms of which, 
as applying to cotton and its domestic manu- 
factures, was the subject of protest by the 
leading associations of manufacturers, and 
whose potential danger to the industry was 
then emphasized in these columns. 

The plan is essentially the same, but the 
danger is greater because both political parties 
are now more interested in the political effect 
of the bill than in the “relief” it may give 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Sharp rise in raw cotton 
has puzzled market. Buyers not anxious to 
follow advance. Some prices up; others 
withdrawn. General level on fabrics still 
considerably below’ replacement costs. 
Cause for higher cotton is threat to supply 
through unfavorable weather, not broader 
distribution. Retail sales of seasonables 
slow. Ginghams for fall soon to be priced. 
Denims advanced tc. Print cloths up % 
to Xe. 

Wool Markets: Advance in wool goods 
comes gradually with scattered announce- 
ments day by day. Medium and coarser 
wools are 15 to 20% above year ago; fine 
wools up only 5 to 8%. American advances 
suede fabrics for women’s wear. Clothiers 
do more duplicating both because of rise 
and because of trade with retailers. Ad- 
vances in three-eighths grade yarns feature 
the yarn market; demand from all trades 
quiet. 

Knit Goods: Underwear mill agents are 
dissatisfied with conditions. Restriction of 
sales by some agents to jobber has _ not 
worked out well from sellers’ standpoint. 
Prices may advance because of recent sharp 
upturn in raw cotton. Buyers want fall 
dating on underwear. Hosiery makers are 
considering details of cooperative efforts to 
improve their market. 

Silk Markets: Manufacturers in difficult 
position with a firm raw market going 
hand-in-hand with renewal of sharp com- 
petition. Demand continues large for 
georgettes, but prices are close’ and mills 
complain that even in this desirable number 
prices show a recession from two weeks 
ago. 











farmers, or in the disaster that it may bring to 
the country as a whole. 

Since politics control the fate of the bill, 
short of a presidential veto, then possibly it 
is wise to attempt to secure for the cotton 
textile industry the same provisions in the bill 
accorded the millers and packers, as has been 
demanded by the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers; but the latter is wise, in 
suggesting such reciprocity, to again register 
its protest against the bill as a whole. That 
should be the policy of all manufacturers and 
their associations who seek relief from this 
monstrous piece of legislation—and all should 
register their request and protest promptly. 


* * x 


Foundation of Thorp’s Fame 
igor celebration last week of the centenary 

of the invention of ring spinning by 
John Thorp of Providence, R. I., definitely 
established three major facts upon which his 
fame will rest secure forever: 

First, that he is the unchallenged inventor 
of the system of spinning (the ring and 
traveler) that is dominant in the world cotton 
industry, and that is being increasingly utilized 
for wool and silk spinning. 

Second, that his conception of the ring and 
traveler was wholly novel in the art of hand- 
or machine-spinning, and has no rival in this 
respect, other than in the drafting rolls that 
were developed by John Wyatt, Lewis Paul 
and Sir Richard Arkwright. 

Third, that he was the greatest American 
inventor of textile machinery during the 
pioneer period, and takes his place with the 
other great inventors who made possible the 
“industrial revolution,” including Eli Whitney, 
Watt, Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton and 
Cartwright. 

0's 


A New Function 
NE of the most important thoughts 
brought out at the N. A. C. M. Conven- 
tion in Providence was.that expressed by 
S. R. Latshaw. 

“The road to the solution of your prob- 
lems,” he stated, “does not lie in the study 
of statistics nor in concentration on prob- 
lems of manufacture. Historically the tex- 
tile manufacturer has considered himself 
primarily a mill man. He has concentrated 
on buying, weaving, dyeing, printing and 
finishing and until 20 years ago, in the ma- 
jority of cases, he delegated his selling. In 
many instances he still delegates his 
selling. 

‘However reluctant the textile manufac- 
turer may be to assume the problem of sell- 
ing his goods, I believe that it is necessary.” 
This defines a new function for textile mill 

men. Broader than such questions as adver- 
tising media, styling of goods, selling to the 
retailer, etc., is this one fundamental thought 
of selling as a major phase of textile manu- 
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facture. Mr. 


Latshaw undoubtedly did not 
mean that it is necessary for every mill to sell 
~ direct; or for every manufacturer to be his 
own selling agent—any more than he is his 
own production manager. He implied instead 
the necessity of merchandising consciousness 
as_ well 


as manufacturing consciousness if 


success 1s to be achieved. 
* . * 


Consideration of Yarn Code 
M EMBERS of the Cotton Yarn Merchants’ 
\ssociation at a meeting held this week, 
thoroughly discussed the subject of the Code 
of Practices and arrived at the conclusion that 
a continuance of the agreement would be 
highly desirable. 

It probably would not be difficult to secure 
admission from members of the association 
that there had been infractions of the rules laid 
down to govern the relations between spinners 
and selling houses. Reports of such infrac- 
tions have been heard from time to time in 
the selling markets and they doubtless have 


had certain basis in fact. But the question for 
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the yarn merchants to decide was whether 
there was sufficient merit in the arrangement 
to carry on under its provisions. This ques- 
answered in the 
selling 


tion has apparently been 


affirmative as far as houses are 
concerned, 

It is possible certain amendments to exist- 
ing provisions may be agreed upon as advis- 
able under’ existing conditions. In all 
probability these proposed changes will meet 
with the approval of sellers who recognize the 
need for conformity with changing conditions 
in the industry. It will then be up to the spin- 
ners, to signify their approval of the proposals 
advanced by the selling organizations. The 
likelihood of such approval will depend in large 
measure upon the consummation of the pro- 
posed cotton yarn merger. Should announce- 
ment of the successful culmination of this com- 
bine be made at an early date a very different 
complexion to affairs might exist from that 
which obtains today. On the other hand if the 
merger is abandoned the basis on which cotton 
yarn distribution will be conducted will possibly 
demand an even stricter adherence to regula- 
tory provisions. 
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A good deal has been said about the futi! 
of continuing a code of practices with a m 
ger comprising anywhere from 75 to 
mills in the field. And yet there is no assura 
that uniform trade practices could not aj 
to the distribution of the combined mills’ pr 
uct and be accepted by the officials of suc! 
large unit source as by independents. 

Whatever may be the history of the Code 
Practices, whether it is to continue to oper: ie 
as at present, whether it is to be modified 
abandoned altogether, it is certainly encou 
ing to hear the testimony of those who hive 
been operating under its provisions that it has 
sensibly improved conditions in the manut.c- 
ture and sale of carded cotton yarns, that it 
has eliminated much of the speculative element 
which was formerly the bane of the selling 
markets and that its abandonment would pre- 
cipitate sellers into a chaotic condition from 


which it might take a long time to recover 


The principles upon which the code is based 
are scientific and economic and it should con- 


tinue to receive the support of market factors 
whatever may be the developments. 





. r Longstret} 
Cotton Yarn Merchants Hold jeres ys... 
ae Merchants 
Mee ting H. Moeller, 
: Co.: Henr 
\ special meeting of the Cotton John ia 
Yarn Merchants’ Association was C€o-:  Pyam 


Thomas Park, 
held May 1, at the Harvard Club, and Charles Herx, Tillinghast Stiles Co 


Ass'n.; W. A 


Street, John F 
Trainor, The John F 
Gilkey, 


Co... 2 i Schoolfield, 
F. KE. Slack, Cotton Yarn 
Spellissy, Wm 
Phil Steel, Mauney-Steel 
Street & Co.; 
Trainor 
Pyvam L Gilkey ; 
Taylorsville Cotton Mills, 


Muller 


low: Charles 


Grading and 


Rudolph & Co., chairman of Finance 
Committee and also of Committee on 
Inspection ; 
Henderson, president of the Rubber the 


Sulzer, Cotton Waste Exchange Election 


Boston.—The annual meeting 
the American Cotton Waste & Linte: 
Exchange was held in the rooms 
Summer St 


Bits 


association, 222 


New York, 


selling organization being represented 


practically every large 
It was the largest gathering of this 
organization 


Matters of 


within recent vears. 
interest to the 


trade were discussed throughout the 


general 


day, especially the Code of Carded 
Yarn Trade Practices and a plan for 
the reporting of statistical informa 
tion It was the sense of the meeting 
definite 
results of a beneficial nature to the 


that the code has brought 


industry and to individual members 
\ comprehensive statistical plan for 
the reporting of sales and distribution 
is to be developed at an early date, by 
which it is hoped further stabilization 
of the yarn trade will be accomplished 
by giving members accurate informa 
tion on such matters, not obtainable at 
present. This represents an expansion 
in activity of the Cotton Yarn Met 
chants’ Association and is regarded 
as one of the most important. steps 
taken by this trade since the adoption 
ot the present code 
\t luncheon the association was 
honored with the presence of Walker 
D. Hines, George A. Sloan and Paul 
Halstead of The Cotton-Textile Insti 
tute. Mr 
out the 


to the 


Hines in an address pointed 
advantage oft strict adherence 
principles of the code and 
stressed the importance of solidity of 
interests in association work. 

attended 


The following members 


the meeting: 


Fred A Rakestraw, President of the 
Ass'n., Hyde-Rakestraw Co. : Ralph I 
Stevens, Stevens Yarn Co.; E. F. Sherman 
John F. Street & Co.; T. Wistar Brown 
Schell, Longstreth & Co.; J. S. P. Carpenter, 
Mauney- Steel Co.; oS M lL. Clapper, 


Cannon Mills, Ine.; Sidney Cohn, Indus 
trial Yarn Corp H. W. Currier, Water 


man, Currier & Co.; J. P. Eddy, Tilling 
hast Stiles Co.; S. HH. Garrett, Erwin 
Yarn (o.; John Hayes, Jasm. E. Mitchell 
Co.; L. Cc. Linkrown, Paulson-Linkroum 


& Co., L. B. Malone, Catlin & Co.; 
Muller, L. P. Muller & Co.: 
L. P. Muller & Co 


hugene 
Harold Muller, 
; Charles Schell, Schell, 


Officials of New Raw Silk 
Exchange 

Paolino Gerli, of E. Gerli & Co., 
Inc., has been named chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. Mr. Gerli’s 
appointment is regarded as adding 
strength to this new project. 

Mr. Gerli also has been made chair 
man of the Contract Committee, an- 
other important unit in the trading 
group 

Other committee appointments fol 


exchange ot New York, chairman of 
Commissions Committee; Douglass 
Walker, chairman of the Location and 
Site Committee. 

Board of 
Lewine, of 


Other members of the 
Governors are: Jerome 
H. Hentz & Co.; J. C. Cuppia, of E. 
A. Pierce & Co.; Ralph Hubbard, 
member of the New York Cotton Ex- 
William R. Craig, of W. R. 
Craig & Co.; August Schierenberg of 
Corn, Schwarz & Co. It is stated that 
183 members have been elected, leav- 


change ; 


ing room for only 67 more. 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 

National Association of Worsted & Woolen Spinners, Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, May 9, 1928. 

Master Mechanics Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meet- 
ing, Southern Manufacturers Club, Charlotte, N. C., May 9, 1928. 

American Cotton Manutacturers Association, Thirty-second Annual Con- 
vention, Richmond, Va., May 17-18, 1928. 

National Association of Woolen and Worsted Overseers, Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Rocky Point, R. I., May 19, 1928. 

Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, National 
Meeting, Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., 

International Association of Garment Manufacturers. Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, May 22-24, 1928 
Annual Meeting, 


The Wool Institute, 
May 23, 1928 


Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting, Lake 


Lure, N. C., May 23, 1928. 


Chattanooga Yarn Men's 


Philadelphia Textile School Alumni 


Philadelphia, June 8, 1928. 


Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Oceanic Hotel, Wrights- 
ville Beach, Wilmington, N. C., June 15-16, 1928. 

North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association, Annual Meeting, Sedge- 
field Inn, Greensboro, N. C., June 22-23, 1928. 
Association, 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, July 26-27, 1928. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


National Knitted Outerwear 


1928 . 7 


Southern Textile Association, Semi-annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


Oct. 19, 1928. 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 


Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. 


ee a 





Association, 

Banquet, Chattanooga (Tenn.) Golf and Country Club, May 24-25, 1928. 
Philadelphia Wool & Textile Association, Annual Outing, Mohican Club 

on the Delaware near Philadelphia, May 26, 1928. 

Association, Annual Outing at Manu- 

facturers Country Club, Oreland, Pa., and Banquet at Manufacturers Club, 


May 22, 1928 


Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 


Annual Golf Tournament and 


Annual Meeting, Hollenden 








Tuesday, May 1. There was a large 
attendance of local and out-of-state 
members. The only business trans 
acted was the election of officers fo 
the ensuing year. Michael F. Dunn 
was elected president; Russell \ 
Dana, first vice-president; Joseph | 
O'Neil, second vice-president ; Samuel 
H. Roberts, secretary; Walter |) 
Lane, treasurer. Five directors were 
appointed as follows for a period ot 
three years: Frank E. Hanington, |r.. 
William F. Callahan, Lloyd A. Kirk- 
patrick, John J. Ryan and Frank | 
Whalen. For the board of arbitration 
the following were elected: Walte: 
D. Lane, Grandville Strange and 
Samuel H. Waldstein. 


J. C. Hartogs, Enka President. 
Sails for Home 

Dr. Jacques C. Hartogs, president of 
N. V. Nederlandsche Kunstzijdefa! 
riek Enka and managing director of 
British Enka Artificial Silk Co., Ltd 
sailed for home Wednesday. 

It is understood that progress was 
made organization of t' 
American Enka Corp., but no site was 


toward 


announced as selected for the plant 

Quarters engaged 
American Enka Corp at 114 East 32d 
street, New York. 


+ 


have been 


Postpone Texas Meeting 

Announcement is made that. the 
next meeting of the Texas Textile 
Association, tentatively arranged 
May 4 and 5, has been indefinitely 
postponed owing to recent develop- 
ments which necessitated the chang« 
As soon as definite dates are fix 
announcement will be made. Dan 11 
Poole, superintendent of the Sherman 
(Tex.) Mfg. Co., is secretary-treas- 
urer of the Association, 


? 
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Awards for Awnings 





Cotton-Textile Institute Gives 
Prizes for Artistic Use 
First prize of $150 has _ been 


awarded John Donald Tuttle of 19 
East. 49th Street, New York City, 
in the awning competition for archi- 
tects, decorators and draftsmen con- 
ducted by the Architectural League 
and The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 

Mr. Tuttle won the prize for his 
sketch showing the use of awnings 
on a house of Spanish architecture. 
Three other prizes of $50 each were 
awarded in this class as_ follows: 
Walter F. Clark, 171 Powder House 
Blvd., West Somerville, Mass., Sec- 
ond prize; John I. Kawasaki, 411 
Camden Court, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Third prize; William Lundeberg, 
1102 So. Highland Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal., Fourth prize. 

In two other classes, the competi- 
tion limited to awnings for England 
Colonial and English Cottage types 
of architecture, first prize was not 
awarded. Edwin Mitchel Prelewitz, 
1844 Washington Street, Auburndale, 
Mass. won second prize of $50 for 
his sketch of awnings for a New 
England Colonial residence. John T. 
Kawasaki of 411 Camden Court, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. and J. Raymond 
Thompson of 940 Buena Park Ter- 
race, Chicago, Ill. received honorable 
mention. 

Walter F. 


Clark of 1717 Powder 
House 


Boulevard, West Somerville, 
Mass. was awarded second prize of 
$s0 for his sketch of awnings for an 
English Cottage. J. Raymond 
Thompson of 940 Buena Park Ter- 
race, Chicago, Ill. received honorable 
mention. 


The jury which announced the re- 


sults of the competition included 
Mr. Harry Keith White, Wesley 
Sherwood Bessell and William 


Francis Dominick. 

“The sketches which were submitted 
in this competition indicated very 
clearly that there is a large field for 
the manufacturers of awnings and 
awning fabrics to collaborate with 
architects and builders,” stated Ernest 
C. Morse, in charge of the New Uses 
Section of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc. in announcing the results 
ot the contest. 

“From the standpoint of the cotton 
textile industry it is important that 
awnings be considered architecturally 
as a vital part of the plans for any 
town or country residence. It is true 
that they are recognized by home 
owners as a seasonal necessity and 
not merely a bit of decoration. Their 
decorative value increases both the 
comfort and attractiveness of a build- 
ing, but it ought to be possible to 
impress builders and owners _ that 
awnings are as much a part of the 
architectural plan as the windows and 
ches on which they are installed. 

lt was interesting to note in this 
contest that competition for sketches 
the Spanish type of architecture 
ked more responses than the other 
two classes combined. Some measure 
the interest in the contest is shown 
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by the fact that designs were submit- 
ted from New England, New York, 
the Middle West and also the Pacific 
Coast.” % 


“ 

Northern Men Inspecting Texas 
Textile Possibilities 

Invitations extended by Governor 
Moody of Texas to a large number of 
New England and northern cotton 
manufacturers and bankers to visit 
that State and inspect its advantages 
for the location of cotton mills, re- 


sulted in a party of five leaving 
Boston for Houston, Texas, last 
Saturday, where, on arrival, they 


will be personally conducted and enter- 
tained by the Texas Hospitality Com- 
mittee. The delegation includes Wil- 
mont R. Evans, Philip M. Tucker and 
F. Winchester Denio, Boston bankers ; 
John F. Bannon, president of the 
Mansfield (Mass.) Bleachery, and 
Gordon Bunker of H. M. Bunker & 
Co., dry goods commission merchants, 


New York City. 


Changes in Thomas Henry Man- 
agement 


The name of Thomas Henry & 
Sons, Inc., who removed last year to 
Nashville, Tenn., has been changed to 
Thomas Henry Co. 
this year Henry Ingram, 
purchased the entire 
M. Tallman, and 


In January of 
Nashville, 


interest of J. 


now owns control 
of the common stock. The author- 
ized common stock has been raised 


to $740,000, the preferred remaining 
at $450,000. The mill will continue 
to make merino and cotton yarn, 
celanese combinations, Turkish towels 
and bath mats. 

The present officers of the company 
are Henry Ingram, vice-president and 
treasurer, and Ernest Jones, secretary. 
At the present time the company has 
no president, the vice-president acting 
in that capacity. Directors are E. B. 


Ingram, Eau Claire, Wis.; W. H. 
Hatton, New London, Wis.; Louise 
C. Ingram, Eau Claire, and Henry 


Ingram and Ernest Jones, both of 
Nashville. 


Western Cotton 


Annual 

The annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia-Arizona-New Mexico Cotton 
Association, held April 20 and 21 at 
the U. S. Grant Hotel, San 
Cal., represented all the cotton grow- 
ing areas of the Pacific Southwest. 


Association 


Diego, 


Business sessions were held Friday 
morning and afternoon and Saturday 
morning. Saturday afternoon was 


given over to sight-seeing. On Satur- 
day evening the San Diego Chamber 
of Commerce tendered a banquet to 
the delegates. The officers for the 
coming year are Charles Provost, Los 
Angeles, president; R. M. Blanken- 
becker, Los Angeles, vice-president ; 
J. A. Woolley, secretary-manager. 
Directors elected were Harold Maul- 
din, Los Angeles; C. B. Grigsby, 
Bakersfield; Robert Dickey, Calexico; 
H. M. Peek, Phoenix, and A. H. Lam- 
berth of Los Angeles. 


Phila. Labor College Confer- 
ence on Textile Conditions 
PHILADELPHIA. — Gustave Geiges, 
president of the American Federation 
of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, 
was the principal speaker at the con- 
ference called by the Philadelphia 
Labor College at Knitters Hall, April 
29, speaking on “Overdevelopment in 
Textiles.” The per capita consump- 
tion of hosiery of all kinds in the 
United States was estimated by Mr. 
Geiges to be just over eight pairs a 
year. The consumption of full- 
fashioned hosiery by women and girls 


over the age of 15 years in the 
United States was estimated to be 


under seven pairs per year. These 
figures, he said, are based on statistics 
of annual hosiery production in the 
United States issued by the United 
States Bureau and take 
account exports and imports. 


Census into 

Mr. Geiges stated in his opinion 
one of the basic troubles with the tex 
tile industry was failure to make ad 
justments in style to meet consumer 


demands and_ overcapitalization in 
many sections of the industry. There 
seems to be no saturation point in de 


mand for textiles, he continued, but 
he made it emphatic there must be a 
complete obsolete 
equipment before real prosperity can 
be expected. He suggested that a 
governmental commission of inquiry 


elimination of 


should be instigated for experts, co 
with and em 
ployes, to study the textile situation 
and that a program embodying some 
minimum 


operating employers 


wage standards, both in 
hours and wages, should be worked 
out. 
The conference holding sessions 


during two days, was called by the 
Labor College in an attempt to study 
the textile situation and measures for 
its stabilization and future progress 

Others who addressed the meetings 
were Mayor Mackey, Paul Blanchard, 
author of “Labor in Southern Cotton 
Mills,” David Wilson, of the Amalga- 
mated Operatives, William 
Smith, American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers, Thomas 
J. McMahon, United Textile Workers 
of America, Daniel J. O’Donnell, 
Dyers and Mercerizers Union, No. 
702 and Herman Blum of the Craftex 
Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, representing 
the Upholstery Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation of Philadelphia, who declared 
himself in [ 


I ace 


favor of maintaining the 
highest possible standards of wages 
and living for workers but objected to 
alleged inconsistency in practice with 
the union. 


Firestone Fall River Mills Now 


Employs 1,200 

FALL River, MAss.—The Firestone 
Cotton Mills re-opened on 
following a three days’ shutdown for 
the purpose of stock taking. The re- 
cent instalment of additional machin- 
ery and completion of arrangements to 
run over time has made possible the 
increasing the working force in the 
plant at this time from 1,000 to 1,200 
hands. 


Tuesday 
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Obituary 





Alfred G. Thatcher 


Alfred G. Thatcher, chairman of the 
board of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
Philadelphia .and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
prominently identified with the develop- 
ment of the mercerized yarn trade in the 
United States during the last half cen- 
tury, died suddenly May 1, shortly after 
addressing an audience in the James B. 
Providence Friends Meeting House in 
Media, Pa., death being due to heart 


disease. He was in his eighty-second 





Alfred G. Thatcher 


year and would have been 82 
next October. 


dent of the 


years old 
He was formerly presi- 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., having held that office until 1924 
when he decided to retire from active 
participation in the affairs of the firm 
and at that time was elected chairman 
of the board. Although Mr. Thatcher 
did not take an active part in the man- 
agement of the company during the last 
four maintained his office in 
the firm headquarters in the Lafayette 
Bldg., Philadelphia, and was frequently 
to be seen there. He took a leading part 
in many other activities aside from busi- 
ness and had just completed an address 


vears he 


before a meeting of the Society of 
Friends when he was stricken. 

Mr. Thatcher was one of the most 
widely known and interesting personali 


and he en- 
joyed a friendship of wide scope through 
out the textile trade He was 
regarded as one of the outstanding fac- 
tors in the fMdustry and his judgment 
in cotton and cotton manufacturing was 


ties in the textile imdustry 


entire 


as highly regarded as that of any in the 
country. He has been one of the out- 
standing factors in the mercerized yarn 
trade for many years and his place in 


this field will not be easily filled. 

The firm of which Mr. Thatcher was 
formerly the head was formed by a 
merger of three leaders of the cotton in- 
dustry of the South into one corpora- 
tion, which took place seven years ago. 


The oldest member of the group, the 
Coosa Mfg. Co., was established in Pied- 
mont, Ala., in February, 1892. The 


equipment of that plant then consisted 


(Continued on page 211) 
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The Daniel E. Rhyne administration 
building of Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hick- 
ory, N. C. formally opened last 
week. The building was made possible 
by the large donations of Daniel E. 
Rhyne, proprietor of the Laboratory 
Cotton Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 

C. R. H. Warnock, president of the 
Galt (Ont.) Knitting Co., and Mrs. 
Warnock, have returned from a vacation 
in Europe. E. J. Warnock, vice-presi- 
dent of the same firm, is seriously ill 
in the Galt General Hospital following 
an operation. 


was 


Walter C. Baylies, senior partner of 
Amory, Browne & Co., who has been 
spending several months on a Mediter- 
ranean cruise, has returned to his Boston 
othce 


W. J. Eldridge, Hardwick, Magee 
Co., Philadelphia, was among those ap- 
pointed members of the Retail Merchants 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, by Philip H. Gadsden, head of 


that organization. 


J. Choice Evins, Spartanburg, S. C., 
has resigned as president of the J. W. 
Alexander Development Co., a 
tate enterprise, because of the pressure 
of other business duties. He is presi- 
dent of the Clifton Mfg. Co., and 
recently became president of the D. E. 
Converse Mfg. Co. 


real es- 


Frank Taylor, proprietor of the Valle 
Mills of Thomas Taylor & Sons, Hud- 
son, Mass., has returned from a trip to 


Mex O. 


Nathan Schwab, Nathan Schwab & 
Sons, Philadelphia, and Mrs. Schwab, 
sailed April 28 on the Berlin, leaving 


for Plymouth, Cherbourg, and Bremen. 
This will be Mr. Schwab's forty-fourth 
visit to Europe. They will spend several 
weeks in England and on the continent 
before returning to this country. 


W. H. Fisher, vice-president of T. B. 
Wood's Sons Co., Chambersburg, Pa., 
and president of the Power Transmis- 
sion Association, will sail Saturday, 
May 12, on the Conte Biancamano for 
Naples. Mr. Fisher, who will be accom- 
panied by Mrs. Fisher, will visit Italy, 
Hungary, Austria, Germany, France and 
England, and will return about the 
middle of August. A farewell luncheon 
will be tendered Mr. Fisher at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, Friday 
May 11, following a 
committee at 10.30. 
association are 


meeting of the 
All directors of the 
invited to attend the 
meeting and luncheon. 


William T. Rice, vice president of 
the A. H. Rice Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
has been elected president and treas- 
urer to succeed his father, A. H. Rice, 


2 


who died on Dec. 3. 


N. B. Mills, has been elected presi- 
dent of Paola Cotton Mills, Inc., States- 
ville, N. C., to succeed D. M. Ausley, 
deceased. T. G. Fawcette, of Mount 
Airy, N. C., has been named director. 


D. G. Melton has appointed 
manager of the Milton Spinners, Ltd., 
in place of W. McMordie, who has left 
that organization 


been 


George Endicott, vice president and 
general manager of the Smith & Dove 


Mte. Co., Andover, Mass., sailed from 
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New York on Apr. 28 for a 6 weeks’ 
European trip, most of which time he 
will spend in Belfast, Ireland. 


Col. Robert Lee Whipple, Worcester, 
Mass., a director of the Renfrew Mfg. 
Co., Adams, Mass., has been nominated 
trustee for the alumni of the University 
of Vermont, Burlington. 


R. O. Snelling, for the last 18 months 
secretary-treasurer of the Oregon Linen 
Mills, Inc., Salem, Ore., has resigned. 


W. D. Mahoney, general manager 
of the Faith Knitting Co., Averill Park, 
N. Y., has returned from an extended 
trip to Europe. 


Douglas H. Beck, who has been rep- 
resenting the Charlotte (N. C.) Knitting 
Co.’s “Queen Charlotte” brand of hosiery 
in Texas for the last 18 months, will 
have charge of the North Carolina ter- 
ritory from now on, making his head- 
quarters in Charlotte. 


Jas. Hines has been elected secretary 
and treasurer of the Vance Cotton Mills, 
Salisbury, N. C., to succeed B. M. Gillon 
resigned. 


O. F. Asbury, Sr., electrical engineer 
of Charlotte, N. C., who is widely known 
among southern mill men is recovering 
from his recent illness. 


K. E. W. Langston, assistant man- 
ager of the Ludlow Jute Co., Ltd, 
Chengail, India, a subsidiary of the 
Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Associates, sailed 
from Boston on April 29 to resume his 
duties after a brief visit in this country. 


George S. Rich, former purchasing 
agent for the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., has accepted a posi- 
tion with the United Fruit Co. in 
Havana, Cuba. 


T. A. Sizemore, veteran mill man of 
Greenville, S. C., has recently completed 
29 years of service as superintendent of 
the American Spinning Co., of that city, 
coming to the plant from the Pacolet 
Mills in 1899. He began his textile 
career at Pelham Mill when only 9 years 


old. 


T. D. Shelton is superintendent of 
the Imperial Cotton Mills, Eatonton, 
Ga. 

George W. Johnson, former super- 
intendent of the Cannon Mfg. Co., Kan- 
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napolis, N. C., is now with the Montala 
Mig. Co., Montgomery, Ala. 


J. R. Dean, for several years super- 
intendent of the bleachery of the Pacific 
Mills, Lyman, S. C., has resigned. Mr. 
Dean will be succeeded by John Rams- 
bottom, who for several years has been 
in charge of the white finishing depart- 
ment of the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. 


William Ryder, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted 
Co., is now superintendent of the Earns- 
dale Worsted Co., Clinton, Mass. 


William F. Lake has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Adams 
(Mass.) Woolen Mills, Inc. 


Joe Pell, who for some time has been 
manager of a silk mill in High Point, 
N. C., has become superintendent of the 
Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, suc- 
ceeding John Kennett resigned. 


F. H. Hallenbeck has resigned as 
purchasing agent for the Durham (N. 
C.) Hosiery Mills. 


Samuel Greer, for 11 years superin- 
tendent of the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
Mass., has resigned to take effect on 
June 1. He has made no future plans 
except to take a vacation. 


D. J. Cooke, formerly with the Stand- 
ard Silk Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., is now 
superintendent of the Armion Textile 
Co., Clinton, Mass. 


J. Fred Smith, superintendent of the 
Union Mills, Inc., Herkimer, N. Y., has 
received notification from Washington 
of his appointment as postmaster of that 
place. 


Fred M. Brodie is now superintend- 
ent of the dyeing department at the Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, 
NY. 

G. B. Wall is now overseer of carding 
at the Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton Mills 
Co. 


R. H. Rouse has taken the position 


of overseer of carding at the Dora Mills, 
Inc., Red Springs, N. C. 


Arthur Tidd is overseer of carding 
at the Rochdale (Mass.) mill of the 
American Woolen Co. 





















inventor of ring spinning? 


| 
| meer possess? 


“DO YOU KNOW?” 
e 
Are the advantages of supplying cool drinking water to opera- 
tives commensurate with the costs of installing a system? 
What proportion of the loomage in the wool industry is now 
represented by membership in the Wool Institute? 
What are the outstanding facts in the life of John Thorp, 


What were the two contrary opinions concerning the Buckley 
opener expressed at a recent meeting of cotton manufacturers? 
What is the hopper system of opening and cleaning cotton? 
| How can the moisture content of cotton in the various 
processes be determined with the least amount of trouble? 
How extensive a knowledge of the law should a plant engi- 


What is the standard regain for cotton in England? 





If you are interested in the answers to these questions, 
you will find them in articles in this issue. 












= _______________.e| 


Claude Nettleton succeeds Alex- 
ander Arsenault recently resigned as 
overseer of carding fr the Perryville 
Woolen Mills, Webster, Mass. 


Everett E. Kinneconn, overseer of 
carding for the National Spun Silk Co, 
Inc., New Bedford, Mass., has resigned, 


Michael Spases is now overseer of 
carding at the Pascoag (R. I.) Woolen 
Mills, Inc. 


D. C. Salonstall is head of the spin- 
ning department of the California Cotton 
Mills Co., Uniontown, Ala. 


Vance Seawell has taken the posi- 
tion of overseer of weaving at the Fast- 
ern Mfg. Co., Selma, N. C. 

W. F. Williams is now overseer of 
weaving at the Southern Silk Mills, Inc, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Daniel Paro, overseer of weaving at 
the Pascoag (R. I.) Woolen Mills, Inc, 
has resigned. 


Thomas Heaton has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing and finishing 
for the company which recently pur- 
chased the Adams (Mass.) Woolen 
Mills. 


Louis O. Demers, formerly with the 
Baltic Mills, Enfield, N. H., is now over- 
seer of dyeing for the Somersville 
(Conn.) Mig. Co. 


A. H. Little has taken the position 
as overseer of finishing for the Webster 
(Mass.) Mills of the American Woolen 
Co. 


Nelson A. Fisher has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the La- 
Porte (Ind.) Woolen Mills. 


Rowland H. Hartley, who recently 
accepted the position of overseer of dye- 
ing for the Somersville (Conn.) Mfg. 
Co. has severed his connections with that 
company. James M. Magner, formerly 
with the Pondicherry Woolen Co., Bridg- 
ton, Me., has succeeded Mr. Hartley. 


John F. Campbell is overseer of finish- 
ing for the Standish Worsted Co., Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 


G. H. Tabor, overseer of finishing for 
the American Mills, of the Hockanum 
Co., Rockville, Conn., has resigned. 


Bert Parkhurst is now overseer of 
burling and sewing for S. Stroock & Co., 
Inc., Newburg, N. Y. 


Woodie Brantley is now cloth room 
overseer at the Mobile (Ala.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Luther C. Leagan is night overseer of 
No. 3 carding at the Mooresville (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


J.. F. Childs is now night overseer of 
carding at the Swift Spinning Mills, 
Columbus, Ga. 


Charles Fraser has resigned his posi- 
tion of foreman of the mill wright de- 
partment of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 
Manchester, N. H., to enter business for 
himself. 


C. S. Ward has been promoted to sec- 
ond hand in No. 1 carding at the Granite- 
ville (S. C.) Mfg. Co. S. M. McKeown 
has been promoted to second hand in No. 
3 carding at the same mill. 
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N. A. C. M. Convention Proceedings Held Matters of 
Interest for All Members 


Large and Enthusiastic Attendance 
at Various Sessions in Providence 


HE first scheduled session of 
the spring meeting of the 
National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers last week 


was the gathering for registration. 
This and succeeding sessions were 
held in the Providence-Biltmore 


Hotel, Providence, R. I., on April 25 
and 26. As described in the sum- 
marizing article on pages 75 and 76 





there were many unusual and attrac- 
tive features to this convention. 


Attendance was large and enthusi- 
astic. The sessions at which techni- 
cal papers were read, the session on 
advertising, the smoker, the banquet 
and not least the Thorp centenary 
celebration are described in detail on 
the pages which follow: 


Wednesday’s Technical Session 





Discuss 


Opening 


and Cleaning, 


Moisture, and Roller-Bearing Spindle 


HE technical session was opened 

at 2.30 p. m. Wednesday by Pres. 
G. Edward Buxton, who welcomed 
the association both as its president 
and as a citizen of Providence. He 
expressed the hope that the members 
would get the most out of the coming 
sessions in the way of interest and 
profit. He believed, he said, that 
much could be gained by renewals of 





A. E. Colby, Vice-President, N. A. C. M. 


friendship and the helpful exchange 
of ideas. “It is only fair to say,” 
he remarked, “that we are not merely 
gaged in the contemplation of past 
but that we are alive to these 
in a practical and openminded 


RIOTIES, 


John L. 
Nashawena 
3edford, as chairman of 
In his opening remarks, 
urged the members to 
enter freely into the discussions, as- 
suring them that only in that way 
could the session be of most benefit 
0 them. An expression of opinion 
Whether right or wrong, he said, af- 


Buxton introduced 
Burton, agent of the 

Mills, New 
1e leeting. 
Mr. Burton 


forded satisfaction to the man who 
gave it, and led the way to a better 
understanding of the problems con- 
sidered. 





their arrangement and equipment. 
The limitations of the bale breaker 


prevent more than 
blended at one time, 
the high and low 
identically the same 
ing. 


he explained, and 
grades are given 
amount of clean- 
He strongly recommended the 
hopper system as affording the best 
cleaning, opening, and blending. 

A discussion of Mr. Hagan’s paper 
was presented by Robert W. Boys ot 
the Farr-Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Mr. Boys brought with him samples 
of cotton that had been treated by the 
bale breaker and Buckley opener. He 
also presented samples of waste taken 
from the Buckley beater, dust trunk, 
finisher picker, and other machines. 
About ™% 
from 


of 1% of waste is removed 
strict middling 
eight-section dust 


cotton by an 
stated ; 


trunk, he 


Col. G. Edward Buxton, President, National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


Cotton Opening and Cleaning 

The first paper was by Thomas 
Hagan, manager of The Textile De- 
velopment Co., and was en 
titled, “Opening and Cleaning of Cot 
ton.” Mr. Hagan stated that in his 
opinion the opening rooms found in 
the majority of mills are illogical in 


3oston, 


and 1% of heavy droppings are taken 
out by the Buckley He added that 
the Buckley lighten the 
work of the pickers, resulting in con 


serves to 


siderable benefit to the carding opera- 
tion. 
In answer to a question concerning 


the curling of cotton in the vertical 


three bales being 


opener, Mr remarked that 


curling is generally due to the stock 


Hagan 


being allowed to remain too long in 
the vertical opener. Curly stock is 
rarely found in cotton under 1% in. 
in staple, he stated. Chairman Bur 
ton remarked that when 
staple is considered, the weave 
should be thought of first, 
gained in 


length of 
room 
as savings 
preparatory processes can 
be easily lost in the greater cost of 
weaving. Long staple is essential to 
Both Mr 
Hagan’s paper and Mr. Boys’ discus 
sion will be found printed in 
technical articles of 
issue, beginning on page 149. 
Moisture in Cotton 
[Three papers dealing with the sub 
ject “Moisture in Cotton and Invisible 


good weaving, he declared. 


full 


among the this 


Waste” were next presented Che 
first was by Frederick J. Hoxie, con- 
sulting textile engineer, West War- 


wick, R. I. Mr. Hoxie said in part: 
“We have no standard of moisture 
in raw cotton in this-country; there 


fore this important factor varies con 





Philip Dana, Vice-President, N. A. C. M. 


siderably, many times excess being an 
item well worth considering when it 
that this 
for at the price ot cotton It 
monly that 


require 


is calculated water 1S paid 
is com 
supposed reasonable ac 


curacy will 


considerable ex 
pensive expertism, but this is not the 
fact as the moisture can be determined 
with sufficient for practical 
purposes by the ordinary picker-room 
help, by means of a recording hygro 


accuracy 


meter in a box, as described in a 
paper which I gave to this associa 
tion in 1916, entitled, ‘The Moisture 


Conditioning of Cotton with Relation 
to Picker Fires.’ 
“The same procedure can also he 


(85) 
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C)ye 


to 


therefore 


addition 
ittle and 
rs, resulting in 


On the other 
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he SS Ot good staple 


hand, over-moist cotton does not clean 
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well in the pickers. Curves also sug- 


gest that the loss resulting from pay 


ing tor water at the price of the more 


expensive cotton is increasing.” 


Hoxie explained briefly his 


letermining in a simple 
manner the moisture 
His apparatus con 
h a record 


For 


ne 


testin 
testin 


opera 
itton trom tl 
another 
] 


DOX 


han 


the 


F. J. Hoxie, Who Spoke Before W ednes- 
day Afternoon Session, N. A. C. M. 


that the contained. 


Mr. Hoxie stated that experiments in 


moisture cotton 


mills have shown him that many dis 


putes over cotton have their real 


foundation in moisture content 


Lses Hoxie’s Method 


The second paper on moisture 


con 
Mot 
Inter- 


Mr. 


was presented by |. lrank 


‘Vv, superintendent 


wusture 
mn \\ itson, 
Warwick 


1 


Will 


onn content 


cotton 


also be 
non 
test sl 


ibed a lOW NY 


ot moisture during 
process 


Hat Hut little 


Roller-Bearing Spindle 

The final paper of this session was 
entitled “Spinning Spindles Equipped 
\nti-Friction Bearings,” and was 
presented by R. H. DeMott of t 
SKF Industries, Inc., New York. 1 


described the construction of the new 


with 
he 
le 
roller-bearing spindle, giving also a 
review of its history and a list of its 


WORLD 


advantages. He employed an _ en- 
larged model of the spindle to illus- 
his His paper i 
included among those printed in this 
on 


trate remarks, is 
issue 


An illustrated booklet 
describing the development of spin- 


page 155. 


interesting 


May 5, 1928 
ning spindles from 1790 to 1928 
distributed to those attending 
meeting by representatives of 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co., 
tucket, R. I. About 200 membe 
the present at 
session. 


association were 


A Bigger and Better Smoker 


Pulchritude and 


Torridity, Both 


Negative and Positive, Feature Orgy 


Better Textile 


new slogan of 


I 


oes and 
Smokers” is the 
the industry 

the 
prosperity, a 
New 


and 


Riding on ot a ot 
“group 
England cotton manu- 


friends” 


crest wave 


profitless ot 
Southern 
tacturers (to quote the 
dazzled their guests 
array ot 
talent unparalleled in the 


of manutac- 


othcial program ) 


at Providence with male 
le 


an 
and fema 


histrionic annals cotton 


ture 

We can visualize in 2028 a Smoker 
tablet will 
unveiled to Chairman Philip C. Went 
worth, Wilfred C. Murphy and W. S. 


Pepperell, of the Smoker Committee, 


Centenary, at which a be 


Wilfred C. Murphy, Member 
Committee, N. A. C. M. 


Smoker 


‘ir pioneering efforts in. tl 


dvnamic textile art. 


lhe participants ranged in pulchri 
tude from the indescribably indescrib 


able tace of Joe Gallagher to the ethe 


real beauty of the Seven Sweethearts ; 


and in temperature from the torridity 
of Marji O'Neill, 


f Maryjie who quivered 
ot 


the assembled 


magnates, to the trigidity of the inert 


through the ranks 
human doll 
. * 
No less a person than Harry Arm 
strong, whose fame as the composer of 
\deiine” 


acted as master of 


“Sweet is apparently imper- 


ishable, ceremonies. 
* + 


The poll of the members, an 
part of all well-regulated 
smokers, showed once more the over- 
whelming preponderance of Dry Dem- 


now 
orthodox 





ocrats engaged in the manufactu 
cotton varns and fabrics. 
* * ~ 
To forestall libel 


any suit 


W 


Philip C.W entworth, Chairman, N.A.C.M. 
Smoker Committee 


out of 
mark about Joe Gallagher’s face 

should mention that he referred to 
himself first 


“There’s no face like your own.” 


might grow our previous re 


in his song entit 


* * * 


To entrench = ourself © still 


strongly, we record the fact that | 
was the hit of an evening marked 
keen competition 


* * 


Incidentally, he remarked (not 


publication as one of 





W. S. Pepperell, Board of Directors, 
N. A. C. M., and Chairman of Smoker 
Committee 
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According to Harry Armstrong If it becomes rusty—O. K 
himself, “Edna and Jean will intro lf it bends—Oh!! 
duce for the first time on any stage n - 
in America, a brand new dance.” ’ 
During the heat o e evening, we 
* * x had it in mind to run on our Personal 
° I>? +} 7) 
And they did Page the photographs i se W 
were offered (and accepted) itten 
~ + rt ir al ad 
tions from the good “mixers g 


And it was new. the talent 


* * * 

Here’s a tip for the little group 
serious drinkers: One of the s 
tists on the stage recommended 
carrying of a crowbar as a testing 


strument of precision 


Simply dip the crowl 


tionable cocktail 





William B. MacColl, Former President, 
NV. A. CC. M.. and Vice-Chairman of 
Convention Committee 





\s do the visiting in 
r estraint in e wus 
F. W. Howe, Chairman, Finance Com- 
mittee, N. A. C. M. For further information ont e 
Providence Smoker, we reter ou 
—and that his parents drowned the readers to the studio of WJZ; Roxie’ 
wrong one. Cheatet : Ned Wavburn’'s Revue 
x * * Paramount Theater: Ziegfeld’ Fol 
or Russell T. Fisher, Secretary of lie Earl ( —eoll Watates oF 
Glands may come and glands may N.A.C.M. S 5 ie art ‘anities an 
go—but monkey business goes on for- ther world-known temples of grace 
- a ; 3 nd he iin vetiek the talouto 
ever” was the title of one of the more On ‘the oe nay we oe | beauty from whic . the tale wa 
- rawn, at great expenditure of some 
sentimental ballads of the evening. not te oe Pe eee ae 
body’s money, to tell the w that 
xi the cotton ds busin 
M. Referring again to Joe’s face. In However re \ e toa ae 
e higher ranges of his flexible voice, astel 1 ‘ Miss O'Ne Che : Ta 
cost alone icc } r 
] ; , i A it Se thes 
e brought the audience to tears with — picks ‘em old and sensible his objective 
plaintive query: “If the rain WW. Irving Bullard, Treasurer, National os a 
e el | q - a Association of Cotton Manufacturers; ‘ 7 : 
ikes the flowers so beautiful, why as : | Ve do ‘ hat so t 
-. ‘ ; s . Chairman) Membership Committee; ran > ’ | ; v6 that emiperal | no 
tr er . +} teabyrit t thi llity _ seyt ’ Lo¥ — 
t doesn't it rain on me: Member Board of Directors e tribute this additiona ‘ oO wiv’s industry anv g 
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Members of National Association of Cotton Manufacturers at Smoker, Providence-Biltmore Hotel, April 25, 1928 








Memorial to John Thorp Dedicated and His Identit: 
Definitely Established 


Debt of Industry to This Great American Inventor—Fitting 
Place for Exercises and Perfect Arrangements Therefor 


centenary exer- Thorp memorial tablet. The Old Thorp exercises; there was also given David Thorp, and it is regrett 
Old Slater Mill, Slater Mill is located almost in the a very impressive illustration of the that lack of time prevented their 
Pawtucket, at 11 o’clock on heart of Pawtucket, beside its old dam inadequate heating facilities of that 


mal introduction to the audience 
the morning of April 26, on the Blackstone River, and viewed early period, the 


heaviest overcoats 
an Ree 

:' . ; - e »» Dexte sides 

the lineage and other biographical from the street across its little park not being found uncomfortable — by H nry ¢ Dexter Presides 

data regarding this great American probably looks more attractive today those present. 

inventor, the father of ring spinning, with its fresh coat of yellow paint 3 es ooh 
ip Interesting Exhibits 

was given publicity tor the first time, 


everal additional inventions were 


President G. Edward Bu 
opened the speaking program by tt 
ing over the meeting to Henry 
In addition to the pictures perma- Dexter as chairman, noting the t! 
nently hung on the walls of this room, ough and able manner in which 
and including those of Samuel Slater, latter had prepared for the celebrat 
rp’s ring and traveler patents of / Re his associates and other notables of his of the Thorp centenary, and the 
8 and 1844 were more novel in the / a era, together with pictures of early usual significance of it to the te» 

pinning t anv other inven cotton mills and machinery, there were industry of this country and the w 
special exhibits provided for the cen- a 
to machine spinning, with the ; tenary by Mr. Dexter and Mr. Clark. Mr. Dexter spoke as follows: 
le exception of the drafting Particularly important in the former’s “Mr 
st perfected by Arkwright collection were models of the Thorp of the National Association of Cott 
' rings and travelers of 1844 that had Manufacturers, this is historic grow 
been discovered at the Smithsonian This is an historic building. As the 
Institution, Washington, D. C., by president said, it might be, and has 
Frederick L. Lewton, curator of tex- been termed, the cradle of the cotton 
man of the session. by Robert Amory y tiles, U. S. National Museum, who manufacturing industry of America 
who delivcred a dedicatory address at made a special trip to the centenary to It might be considered an acorn oi 
show them. less than 100 spindles, which has 

Mr. Clark exhibited specifications grown to a giant and stout oak whic! 

and drawings of all of Thorp’s Spreads over and includes 37,5 


37,500,000 


' ‘ ' 1 
credited to him, and it was claimed by 


{ 
Charles H. Clark, his biographer, that 


Lile 


that transition period from 


President, members and guests 


greatness as an inventor and 
the debt owed to him by the textile 1n- 
dustry of the world were emphasized 


by Henry C. Dexter, who was chai 


the unveiling ot the Thorp bronze 
tablet, and by Herbert G. Beede, who 
traced the development of ring spin 
ning from the date of Thorp’s last known patents; a daguerreotype be- ©f spindles in this country. 

lieved to be that of John Thorp; his “It is said that in all the different 
brother Comfort’s bible with record of mills that were erected at different 
and guests when they started from the Henry C. Dexter, Who Presided at Thorp ‘horp’s death and age; photostats of parts of New England for more than 
Hotel Biltmore about 10:30 A. M. for Centenary Session of N. A. C. M. rhorp advertisements in the Manufac- 15 years following 1790, that 

the run to Pawtucket in private auto 


, turer's & Farmer's Journal of 1829 were started and built and run by 
mobiles and in seven large motor than it did 135 year 


patent in 1844 


Perfect weather greeted members 


ars ag It is a two ; . : ; é fos 
; ae ; ; hal = : itl and 1830; pictures of the old Fletcher ploves who had their apprenticeshi 
uusses turnished by the transporta- and one-halt story structure ane ie 


a> Mill where Thorp’s ring spinner was right here in this mill. Of cou 
tion committee of which Alexander S. exercises were held on the first floor, 


' . ; ; ; operated, including a sketch prepared after other mills had been going 15 01 
West was chairman. The Old Slater where the original preparatory ma 


1] | by F. P. Sheldon & Son, Providence, 20 years, they produced employes 
Mill, erected in 1793, and preserved as chinery was located; it is a low 


S ing i od in 182¢ 3 went elsewhere, but for the first 
a museum for the cotton industry by studded room, about 125 x 40, with howing how it looked in 1829. But 
] Old Slater Mill Association, was 


1 
} 


ie hand-hewn beams of the upper perhaps the most interesting Thorp years they received their training 
e centenary as it floor exposed, and it is evident that its exhibit provided by Mr. Clark was the here This industry also owes muc! 
Thorp’s in accoustic properties were not consid presence at the centenary of six de to Alexander Hamilton who esta 


have been ered by Samuel Slater, although scendents of John Thorp’s brothers, lished the American system otf en- 
for that thei 


r deficiency was evident to the five of them tracing their lineage couragement to American industry, 
speakers and their audience during the from Comfort 


a Tt 


lor the 


Thorp, and one from which has been generally successiul 


—_ 


Group of Members of N. A. C. M. and Guests in Front o! Old Bier 
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for a period of more than 135 years. 
Seliom have they departed from that 
and when they have, it has 
only been with disastrous results. 
Now this occasion is the centennial 
great change in the manufacture 
of cotton yarn. The original idea of 
Arkwright was with the flyer, and it 
was not until 1828 that the flyer was 
superseded by another invention. 
it wasn’t a perfect invention, and 
so it was not until 1844 or so that the 
real ring spindle came to be adopted, 
so that, today, in this world of ours, 
we have 160,000,000 of spindles, and 
wer 100,000,000 of them are operated 
e ring and the traveler. 
celebrating this event it 
necessary, Of course, as the inventor 
uffered considerably by obscurity, 
d out something regarding this 
and so we looked to the editor 
textile paper. You know, in any 
great crisis, like exigency of war, they 
hat tl produces the 
Well, that is true here. This 
on produced the But 
man 


system, 


Rut 
DUt 


was 


1 
} 


1e occasion 


man. 
seem, the 
He dug this 


loxically as it may 
luced the occasion. 
up from We 
called him a sort of father to 
hn Thorp, and he will give you a 
bit of a sketch as a 


obscurity. have 


foster 


foundation 
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Speakers at Thorp Session and Bronze Memorial Tablet to John Thorp, Unveiled 


and Dedicated 
{mory, Col. G. 


at Old Slater Mill. 


for this meeting. I am going to intro 
duce Charles H. 


TEXTILE WorLp 


Clark, editor of the 


from Boston.” 


The Inventor of Ring Spinning 





John 


Thorp—His 


Lineage and 


Life—An Invention Wholly Novel 


“To adequately visualize the debt 
that the world owes to the 
pioneer textile inventors of this coun- 
try and England it is necessary to 
bear in mind the difficulties under 
which they labored,” said Mr. Clark. 
“Hargreaves, Arkwright, Cartwright 
and Crompton, the great English 
pioneers, together with Watt, the in- 
entor of the steam engine, antedated 
horp’s inventive period by less than 
i quarter century, but they, together 
vith Eli Whitney, the father of the 
tton gin, were the founders of that 
transition era from hand 
cotton 


irvelous 


manufacture of 


achine 





Sater Mill, Taken After John Thorp Centenary Exercises 


textiles which is known as the ‘indus 
trial revolution.’ It extended over the 
last quarter of the 18th and the first 
quarter of the 19th century; the genius 
of these pioneer inventors repaired the 
errors of statesmen, and in both coun- 
tries the prosperity created by these 
new sources of wealth more than 
made good the due to the 
American revolution, the Napoleonic 
wars and the war ot 1812 

“Do you realize,” asked Mr. Clark, 
“that if we were still dependent upon 
the hand-wheel and hand-loom of 
years ago for our textiles our present 
needs could not be supplied by the 


le msSes 


[50 


Left to Right: 
Edward Buxton, Charles H. Clark, Sidney B. Paine 


Herbert G. Beede, Robert 


country’s entire working population ? 
It is estimated that the increased pro 
ductiveness of machine textile labor 
as compared with hand labor is as 
1,000 to I. 

“Do you realize the handicaps unde 
which the worked 
who transformed industry from hand 
None of 
that 
machine construction so easy and ac 
only the crudest kind 
tools and 


inadequate 


pioneer inventors 


the 
make 


to machine methods? 
instruments of precision 
curate today; 
of machine 
hand-driven:; 
heat; no 


most of those 
light 
for technical edu- 


transport by 


and 
facilities 
foot, horse and 
no railroads of 
1830; 


cation ; 
water only; 
quence 
today’s 
chinists, 


conse- 
until almost 


common 


none ot 


necessities; ma 


carpenters, wheelwrights, 


dyers and other artisans handing down 


from father to son their acquired 


trade secrets and skill, and jealously 


guarding them from outsiders; Rhode 


Island and adjacent parts ot Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut the cente1 
of cotton manufacturing in this 


country trom 1790 to at least 1820, 


largely as a result of the success of 


Samuel Slater and his patrons, and 


the 


center, as by a 


consequently attraction to this 
| 


magnet, ot 


artisans from this and_ foreign 
countries. 

“In this small territory in 1812 
were 53 cotton mills operating 48,030 
spindles, and in 1815 due largely to 


cutting off of imports by the war of 


sth m 


1812 the number of mills in the same 
} 


territory, or within a radius of 30 


miles of Providence had grown to 165 





and their spindles to 119,31¢ n 1840 
there were a total of 2, 37 
spindles in the whole country, of 
which 1,598,198 were in the New 
England States.” 

Mr. Clark’s paper, which is a cot 
plete report ot the details otf his re 
search and findings of the life and 
work of John Thorp, including rec 
of information sources, 

r more than briet t , 

orp centenary nd in 
rroduce nlv in part ¢ : but it 

een published in a 22 page b 


bv the National Association of Cotto 


Manutacturers and will be preserved 
for future reference in the itter’s 
Official Transactions. Some of. the 
most important features of the pape 
are as follows: 


Ring Frame Displaces Mule 

“The continuous method of spinning 
and twisting devised by John Thorp, 
and covered by the three basic patents, 
of Noy. 20, 1828, Dec. 31, 1828, and 
Sept. 27, 1844, was novel both in the 
machine- and 
and represented a far more radical in 
novation than the Jenny, the water 
frame and the mule that had preceded 


art of hand-spinning 


it. It is the spinning principle now 
employed for a little more than 100 
the 
spindles in the world, and increasingly 
for the spinning of other 
an Am- 


million of 160 million cotton 
employed 
textile raw materials. It was 
erican invention by a man who was 
American. At that 
time Providence was the cotton spi 


United States, and, 


a 100 per cent 


ning center of the 
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as John Thorp spent the greater part 
of his life in and near Providence, it 
is appropriate that the celebration of 
the centenary of these 
tions and contributions to the spin- 


great inven- 
ning industry of the world should be 
celebrated in Rhode Island. 

Meagre Historical Records 


“Notwithstanding John Thorp’s 
great contribution to the industry, his- 
torical meager 
and This is 


partially due to the fact that there is 


recognition of him is 


sometimes misleading 


no one authoritative history of the de- 
velopment of cotton machinery in this 
The earliest his- 
torical reference to John Thorp is con- 
tained in Manufacture in the 
United States,’ by Samuel Batchelder, 
in New Hampshire the 
Thorp, who was 
himsel f and one of the 
country’s cotton manufac- 
turers during the first half of the roth 
century. On page 86 of this work, 
which was published in Cambridge, 
Mass., October 1863, appears the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“A spinning frame calied the ring 
spinner was invented by John Sharp 
of Providence about 1831, and, with 
some later has 
into extensive use in this country, and 
is supposed by many to produce yarn 
cheaper than any other machine, but 
its use in England to any great extent 
has probably been prevented by the 
great improvements in the self-acting 
mule,” 

Mr. Clark presented 


other countries. 


or 


“Cotton 


who was born 
year as John 


an 


same 
inventor 


leading 


improvements, come 


evidence that 
is John Thorp who was referred 
14 
i 


eiaer 


irame. 


Thorp’s Discoverer 


1 lh I 


Robe Naumburg, 


Elevation of John Thorp’s “Hand and Water Loom” of 
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Descendants of Brothers of John Thorp. Front Row, Left to Right: Mrs. George 
Capen; Mrs. Harriet Capen, grand-daughter of Comfort Thorp; Mrs. Lena 
Thorp Adams, daughter of Mrs. Capen; Mrs. Marie Griggs, sister of Herbert 
Young. Standing, Left to Right: George Capen, son of Mrs. Harriet Capen; 
Allston Thorpe, great-grand-son of David, brother of John Thorp; Herbert 
Young, great-grand-son of Comfort Thorp 


Providence, textile pioneer. 

“Mr. Naumburg, described nine of 
John patents, specifications 
and drawings of which are official 
of the United States Patent 
Office, and are indisputable evidence 
of the basic nature of his ring spin- 


years patent expert with Saco-Lowell 
Shops,” Mr. Clark, “must 
for unearthing 
the United 
the several 


other 


said be 
from 
States 


ring 


given credit 


the 


Thorp’s 
records ot 
Patent Office 
spinning and 
to John Thorp, 
him rank 
tile pioneers, in a 
to the Southern New England Textile 
Club, March 31, 1925. He introduced 
his paper on John Thorp as follows 
I am going to speak to 
man who spent most of his lite in 


records 
patents granted 
and 
with 


according 


proper other tex 


paper presented 


vou about a 


name should 
and 


to 


ld word, vet in his 


nture say that 99 
the population have never 
[am eg 


oing to speak 
hn Thorp of 
in the 
e outstanding achievement of 
Mr. Naumburg, 
which he deserves to be 
invention of ring 


patents and their priority 
John Thorp, writes 
+) e one tor 


1 


S ls 


remembered 


Whatever claims other in- 


spinnin 
plniinle 


ventors may | to the power loom 
Thorp is 


indoubtedly entitled to credit for the 


ave 


and to cap John 


spinning, 


+ 


pinning bv means Ot a 


i ~ 


ldition to the patents enumer 

Naumburg is one granted 

20, 1828, for a netting 

patent 

Thorp and 
Mass., f 


record Ot 
to John 
tor 
1816, raises 
there may not 

on record to which 
a party, but which are at 
because indexed 
the name of the joint inventor. 


ot Taunton, 
loom, October 14, 


whether 


inknown 


Thorp’s Known Patents 


1812. His First Patent “The complete list of the known 
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patents of John Thorp is as follow 


1812, Mar. 28—Hand and Water L, 
(Recorded anew, Jan. 28, 1843.) 
1816, Oct. 14—Power Loom (Join: 
with Silas Shepard.) 
1828, Nov. 20.—Rotary Ring and R 
ving Hook 
1828, Nov. 20.—Netting Machine 
1828, No. 25.—Cap Spinning 
1828, Dec. 31.—Ring Groove S; 
and Separator (Recorded anew 
28, 1843.) 
1829, Mar. 20.—Single 
Motion 
1829, Apr. 3.—Separator for Cap Spinner 
1829, June 13.—Running Cap Spinne: 
1829, Dec. 22.—Narrow Fabric Loon 
1844, Sept. 27,—Improvements on Ro: 
Ring and Revolving Hook Sp 
of Nov. 20, 1828 
“It is John Thorp’s invention o 
art of ring spinning that we are 
brating this year, but had he not d 
played sufficient genius and inventive 
ability in that connection, his other 
textile inventions would mark him as 
an inventive genius of outstanding 
ability for his time, and would warrant 
more careful study than has yet been 
made of them in comparison with then 
existing hand and machine methods to 
determine with accuracy what was 
novel in his patents. It is worthy of 
passing note that his power loom of 
1812 operated the lathe with a crank 
four years in advance of William 
Gilmour’s patent, and had a particu- 
larly ingenious shedding motion, an 


Cam Bu 


Thorp’s Narrow Fabric Loom of Dec. 22, 182. 


The First Shuttleless Power Loom 


automatic take-up, a novel picking 
motion, and a protective device that 
operated when the shuttle stopp 
the shed. 

“His narrow fabric loom, pat 
1829, apparent) 
the first gang loom operated by 
and was apparently the original 
and utilized the 
filling across the shed 
beat up the picks, thus having 
lathe. The filling supply was fed ft 
| was carried into and 
the shed by vibrating arms fixed 
l latter and | ¢ 

A disadvant 
that it 
had many ot! 
advantages that it 
Was never 
his loom 


December 23, was 


tleless loom 


carrving 


} 
Spools, ali 


t 
each side ot the 
he breast beam. 


this loom was made 


pick, but it so 
genious 
strange that it renew 
was the case with 
and his ring spinning patent 
20, 1828. 

* Another extremely ing 
Thorp patent was his netting 
of Nov. 20, 1828, the princi 
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which is still in use; his cam builder 
motion was a necessary adjunct of 
the ring frame and was ingeniously 
conceived; and he was the original 
nventor of separators for both ring 
ind cap spinning frames. 

“While Thorp’s cap spinning patent, 
pplied for Nov. 10, and issued Nov. 
5, 1828, was antedated by that of 
Charles Danforth, which was applied 
for June 11 and issued September 2, 
1828, it was Thorp’s, and not Dan- 


forth’s, construction that was uni- 
versally adopted on cap spinning 


frames and is in use today. 


A New Method of Spinning 


he “I have asserted that Thorp’s ring 
e- spinning inventions of 1828 were 
is wholly novel in the art of both hand 
ve and machine spinning with respect to 
er their control of wind and twist by 
as the use of the ring and traveler, or 
hook. I go further and claim that, to 
that extent and with one exception, 
they are the only spinning inventions 
of that era of transition from 
to hand to machine cotton manufacture 
as that were not adaptations of prior 
of hand methods, or derived directly 
of therefrom. The exception was the 
nk drafting rolls originally discovered 
m by John Wyatt in 1737 and patented 
u- in 1738 by Lewis Paul, and in 1769 
an perfected and introduced by Sir 
Richard Arkwright, whose water- 
frame was patented in 1769 and the 
patents annuled in 1785. 

“Assuming your familiarity with the 
principles of the three other outstand- 
ing cotton inventions of that transi- 
tion period, it will be noted that Har- 
greaves’ jenny of 1764 was little more 
than a group of power driven cotton 
’r wool spinning wheels, the sliding 

isp, that held the rovings and drafted 

while twist was inserted, being 
ly aclever adaptation of the iden- 
operations as performed by the 
spinners’ fingers and the single 
indle, the winding operations of the 


em 


nny and hand methods being iden- 

|. Hargreaves is said to have con- 

- eived the original idea of this ma- 

ine from seeing a one-thread wheel 

ng erturned on the floor, when both 

wheel and the spindle continued to 

] In his use of the clasp for 

it was merely an improve- 
on the so-called roving billy. 

tly “Arkwright’s water-frame adapted 

ver, e flver principle of the old hand flax 

hine for its twisting and winding, 

ms vhich principle continued for 

vears in cotton spinning in the 

tle frame, but in present day cot- 

ills is utilized only in roving 


ting 


was 


$s mes and occasionally in twisters. 
n rkwright’s greatest contribution to 
dustry perfection of the 

and system roller 


was his 
Paul of 


nuel Crompton’s fame rests 

ingenious 
Arkwright’s 
twisting and 

of Hargreaves’ 
the hybrid was 
a mule it remains 
although Roberts with his self- 


mechanism (1825) made it a 


and 
ot 
the 


his sueccesstul 


nation { 


I77 


Q) 
and 
ling principles 
therefore 

1a mule, and 


4/4 


le ting rolls 
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Old Stone Mill of Thos. & Wm. Fletcher (Now International Braid Co.), Provi- 
dence, Where Thorp’s Patent Spinner Probably Was Operated in 1829 


docile and automatically controlled 
animal. It detracts not one iota from 
Crompton’s fame to point out that his 
ingenious mechanisms, other than his 
use of Arkwright’s drafting rolls, were 
merely improvements on the twisting 
and winding methods originated by 


& 





7 


WF 


+ AY, 
rH. | 


Thorp’s Cap Spinner of Nov. 25, 1828 


Further, Roberts’ 


rests secure although he was 


Hargreaves. fame 


merely 
the first of hundreds of ingenious in 


} 


ventors who have helped to carry to 


perfection the basic inventions of the 
pioneers who performed the greater 
task of releasing unborn millions from 


the bondage of the hand wheel 
Possible Source of 


“We search the varied mechanisms 
of hand spinning in vain for anything 
anticipating, or 


Principle 


remotely resembling, 
the rotating, or stationary, 11 





¢ and 








the hook and traveler of John Thorp. 
In vain have I searched textile records 
for some intimation of the manner in 
which Thorp’s ingenious mind hap- 
pened upon the ring and hook idea. 
I seem to find the line of his deductive 
reasoning in the closely ntem 
poraneous invention by him and by 
Charles Danforth of the cap spinner. 
The form of the cap is developed 


when a flyer or throstle revolves. | 
find in a biographical sketch of Dan- 


forth that his first cap was formed by 


permanently securing a_ throstle 
spindle in the frame to prevent it from 
turning, then, after cutting the curls 
from the ends of the flyer, he riveted 
to them a smooth ring; he then turned 
a groove in the lower head of the bob- 
bin for the driving band to run in, 
and having put all together, he started 
the frame and filled the bobbin with- 


the 
out any difficulty. I can seem to hear 


Thorp saying to himself, ‘Why not 
do away with the arms and have a 
revolving ring with a hook attached 


it, the latter tree to move separ itely 


ind thus providing 


the necessary drag for the yarn and 
controlling the wind?’ Probably it 
is by a longer process of try-and 
ect methods by which he ar ed 
1 objective but the fact th S 

or the ring grooved spin 

| revolving hook was taken out 
before that of his cap spinner seet 


indicate conclusively that the 
ler idea came to his mind almost 
is soon as did the latter, and that fo 
ingenuity and inventive ability he 
he superior of ¢ les Dant 
Whata pitv 1t was that he icke 
business tv the latter, o1 
to iSSom te himself witl some 
ng e necessary business 
‘apitalize his inventive geniu 


Thorp Unhonored 


It the celebration in B 
Eng ine of last vear, of the ce 
tena t the death of Samuel ¢ 
ton, inventor of mule spinning, 


first impressed me with the 


lack 
recognitio1 d 


of John Thorp an 





e 
enormous benefits that have accrued 
to the textile industry of the 

is the result of his inventive geniu 
For nearly a century Crompton 
great invention had held dot 
osition for cotton spinning, but 

ing the last so vears it was sl 


but steadily superseded by the ri 


io 
ing 
frame, in 


quarter 


particularly this country, 


and for the last century, at 


; : ‘ 
least, the spinning system invented by 
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Thorp has taken precedence of the 
mule for cotton manufacture through- 
out the world, and for a much longer 


period in this country. Yet Cromp- 


ton, for an invention that is now of 
lesser importance to the industry, 
was adequately honored in_ history 


whereas Thorp remained unknown ex 
cepting for United States 
Office records brought to publi 
attention by Naumburg in 1925 
Crompton’s birthplace, the Hall i’ th’ 
Wood, where he invented the mule, 
and the factory building, where he 
operated it successfully, are all pre 
served. Although he died in com- 
parative poverty he was presented 

British 
Government during his life time. —\ 
statue of Samuel Crompton was dedi 


Patent 


as 


with several gratuities by the 


cated in his native Bolton in 1862 
and the leading associations of cotton 
manufacturers of Great Britain and 
Kurope gathered in Bolton last June 
to celebrate the centenary of his 
death. His lite and work, as well as 
his inventions, are alequately record 
ed in history, while John Thorp a year 
ago was unknown and unhonored ex 
cepting for Mr. 


Naumburg’s record 


of his inventions. 
Celebration Organized 

“This was the situation that | 
brought to the attention of the domes 
tic cotton industry last summer edi 
torially and followed up by corre 
spondence with leading manufacturers 
both North and South. The indivi 
dual responses were almost uniformly 
hearty endorsements of the idea 
celebrating the centenary of the i 
vention of ring spinning by Jol 


Thorp in 1828 
naturally slower 


lhe 


to move in 


associations at 
such m 


ters, but Philip C. Wentworth, tre 


urer of the National Ring T1 
C4 Providence, and secretary ot 
Southern New England Textile ( 


who had seconded Naumburg’ 
noring John Thorp in a paper 
re the Southern 


prev ious spring, brought 


itter formally to the attention of 


Southern New England Textile Clu 
9 ; 
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Thorp’s “Rotary Ring and Revolving 


Hook Spinner” of Nov. 20, 1828 


and 


+} 


President 


John F. Reardor 
it organization appointed 
committee headed by Mr 
to investigate the subject. 
mittee, consisting in addition to Mr 
Henry C 


per 


Wentwort! 
This com- 
Dexter, 


Wentworth. of 
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Dixon and John T. Balmer, re- 
ously in favor of cele- 

the Thorp centenary, but sug- 

that it be held under the 
a of the National Association 
of Cotton Manutacturers. As the re- 
a resolution presented to the 
latter organization by E. Kent Swift, 
treasurer of the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., it 
voted to 
ot then 


vorted unanin 


sult oO! 


was 
feature 
hloding the 
latter in Providence, giving over to a 


make the centenary a 


pring meeting, 
committee made up ol members of the 
New England Textile Club, 
and headed by Henry ( 


Southern 
Dexter as 
chairman, responsibility for the Thorp 
celebration at the Old = Slate: Mill, 


Pawtucket 


Difficult 


Having created suttficient 


Historical Research 


interest 


ebrating the Thorp 


cious 


nt olfice recor 
started last 


ot 


inventions, and I[ therefore 


September to kocate a 


history 
and genealogical and 
that an 
adequate picture of the life and work 
of this great inventor. It took only one 
visit to the rooms of the New England 
Historical Society in 
Boston to learn that there was no gen- 
ealogy of a Thorp family and that 
the Arnold vital for Rhode 
Island contained no John Thorp who 
would link up with the inventive 
period from 1812 to 1844 of John, the 
father of ring spinning. I then con- 
sulted Librarian Chapin of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society and at his 
suggestion I secured the services of a 
voung lady experienced in_ historical 


work, Miss Eileen Mac 


Phorp’s family 


vital records would give us 


Genealogical 


rect yrds 


research 


Thorp’s Separators: Left for Cap; Right 
for Ring Spinning 


Manus, and with absolutely no link in 
the chain to guide us, excepting names 
ot of patents, 
commenced search of the files of the 
Vanufacturer’'s & 


witnesses Thorp we 


Farmer's Journal 
predecessor of the Providen | 
S12, the 


starting in 


lhorp patent 


\ Thorp Advertisement 


-_ ' : ; 
L has search disclosed large 


amount of mteresting mtormation 


re 
garding the development of the textile 
| in Rhode Island and_ the 
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country as a whole, but the most im- 
portant Thorp finding was the follow- 
ing advertisement dated Providence, 
March 9, 1829, that appeared once a 
week for three months: 


THORP’S PATENT SPINNER: 
FENHE Pudlic w respectfully informed that 
Thorp’s Patent Can, Cap and ring Spinner, 
and Thorp’s improvement in the formation of 
the spire of Yarn, or Weaver's bobbins, are the 
property of the subscribers, and,all persons are 
cautioned against purchasing or using either of 
said improvements without their consent. 
These improvements are now in successful 
| operation in this place, near the Mill Bridge, 
where they can be examined, and the subscri- 
bers deem it sufficient to say, those persons who 
| have examined them, are satisfied that they are 
| great and permanent improvemeats, well worthy 
the attention of Manufacturers. 
Orders (post paid) for these improvements, 
or either of them, or for the right to use them 
| in any section of the couniry, will be punctual- 
ly attended to if addressed to either of the sub- 
scribers. 
JOHN THORP, 
JEREMIAH WHIPPLE, 
THOS. & WM. FLEPCHER. 
| Providence, March 9, 1829 oaw3m | 


Advertisement Appearing 
turers’ and Farmers’ 
dence, March 9, 1829 


in Manufac- 
Journal, Provi- 


(his advertisement gave us the 
tirst definite lead for research, linking 
John Thorp as it did with Thomas and 
William father 
one of the first manufacturers in this 
country shoe strings and candle 
wickings, and who started manutac- 
turing in a small way in 1793 near 
Mill Bridge, North Providence. Per- 
sonal interviewing of descendents of 
Thomas and William Fletcher includ- 
ing Mr. John O. Ames, president of 
the International Braid Co., successors 
to the business of the Fletchers, dis- 
closed nothing more definite regard- 
ing John Thorp than that certain of 
them had heard Thorps mentioned as 
being valued employes of the Fletch- 
ers, and also disappointing us with 
the information that no 
records of Thomas and William 
Fletcher had been preserved. Search 
ot deeds, tax records, etc., did disclose 
the fact that the old stone mill of the 
International Braid Co., now standing 
and in daily operation on Ormsbee 
\ve., was built before 1828, and pre- 
sumably was the mill where Thorp’s 
devices, mentioned the advertise- 
ment of March 9, 1829, were operated. 


Fletcher, whose was 


of 


business 


in 


Relatrves Located by Advertising 


“This was approximately the status 
when, about three 
months ago, the National Association 
ot Cotton Manufacturers at 
inserted in Providence 
Pawtucket papers an 


descendents or 


t the research 


mv sug 
and 
advertisement 
ot 
John Thorp, or anyone who could fur- 
nish information regarding him, to 
the association in Boston. 
Naturally it is gratifying to one who 
has been associated in the publishing 
business for many years, both in the 
advertising and editorial departments, 
to be able to give advertising credit 
being the first direct medium 
definite information regarding John 


Thorp’s lite 


vestion, 


relatives 


skinge 
KIN 


Cress 


tol ot 


The advertisement, of 


course, brought a number of replies 


} 
+) 


the tollowing up of which took much 
futile, but 
touch with three direct 
descendants of Comfort Bucklin Thorp, 
a_ brother John 


time and was they also 


placed us in 


ot Thorp, and also 


with one direct descendent of David 
Thorp, who also was a brother of 
John Thorp. The entries in the bibles 
of Comfort and David Thorp were 
the real start of the research that has 
disclosed the fact that John Thorp 
was a 100-per-cent-American. 


The Thorp Genealogy 


“John Thorp, the inventor, was born 
in 1784, presumably in Rehoboth, 
Mass., the son of Reuben and Hannah 
(Bucklin) Thorp. No records of the 
date and place of his birth have been 
located, but entries in the bibles of his 
brothers, David and Comfort, agree 
that at the time of his death, Nov. 15, 
1848, he was 64 years old; for the as- 
sumption that he was born in Reho- 
both there is circumstantial evidence 
in the fact that his father and mother 
published their marriage intentions 
there although they were married in 
Providence, Feb. 20, 1765, and in the 
additional of the birth in 
Rehoboth in 1769 of his elder brother, 
David, and the birth in Pawtucket in 
March, 1792, of his younger brother, 
Comfort B. 

“His father, Reuben, was born in 
Dedham, Mass., Sept. 1744, the sec- 
ond son of John and Hannah Thorp. 
Reuben was a coach-builder and his 
father was a wheelwright. The only 
facts regarding the latter’s short life 
that have been discovered are con- 
tained in the records of the Dedham 
South Parish Church. They show 
that he married ‘Hanah,’ Oct. 18, 
1739; that they had four children; 
John, born July 19, 1740; Mary, born 
Dec. 13, 1744; Reuben, born Sept. 
1743; and Joseph, born Apr. 23, 1745. 
The fact that John and Hanah 
‘owned ye covenant,’ Aug. 1740, be- 
speaks their piety. On a military ex- 
pedition to Cape Breton Island which 
resulted in the capture from the 
French of Louisbourg, June 17, 1745, 
John contracted some disease that 


rect yrds 


Thorp’s Ring and Traveler of 1844 


resulted in his death 


aged about 30 years. 


Oct. 14, 1745, 

“While it has been necessary in es- 
tablishing the of John 
Thorp, the inventor, to construct for 
the first time a fairly complete gen- 
ealogy of the descendents of John and 
Hannah of Dedham, only brief addi- 
tional data of this character is needed 
to define the former’s immediate 
family connections. His father’s 
death in 1824, was in Providence, and 
his mother’s Sept. 1, 1796, in Paw- 
tucket. An elder brother, David, was 
born in Rehoboth, Oct. 1769, and died 


antecedents 
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July 26, 1822. He was a millwrigh: 
A son of the latter, Capt. David, \ 
born in Providence, Sept. 26, 170 
and was a mariner. Another s 
Reuben, born in Providence, June 
1803, was a carpenter and wheelwrig 
and is the only Thorp whose name 
pears as a witness on any of Joh 
patent papers. A younger brother 
John, Comfort Bucklin, was born in 
Pawtucket, March, 1792. He married 
Lydia Aldrich, June, 1811, and died 
Feb. 11, 1868, his wife surviving | 
by two years. Descendents of C 
fort and David of the third gene: 
tion, and a descendent of an adopt 
daughter of Reuben, son of Day 
have been valuable sources of infor 
ation regarding Thorp genealogy. 


From Machinist to Machine 
Builder 
“There is well authenticated e 
dence that John, Comfort, and Reu 
ben, John’s nephew, were associat: 
with Thomas and William Fletch: 
at their plant near Mill Bridge, North 
Providence, in various capacities 
long period of years, and that 
services were an important factor 
the success of the Fletcher busines 
John apparently always maintained 
separate business machinist until 
1832 at least, living at the rear of 168 
High St., and later as a machine 
maker, the 1836 Providence directory 
thus listing him with a shop on Fed 
eral Hill. There can be little doubt that 
after he had established his reputation 
as an inventor by his loom patents oi 
1812 and 1816 his work as a machinist 
was subordinated to his inventive pas- 
sion, and that, like most inventive 
geniuses, he worked at his trade onl) 
sufficiently to provide the wherewithal 
for living and inventing. His collab- 
oration with Silas Shepard in 1816 
on their loom patent was probably as 
an expert, and this and other simila: 
retainers must have been highly re 
munerative, for skilled machinists 
were among the most highly paid 
artisans of those days, earning $1.50 
to $1.75 a day, as compared to 50 t 
75c for common laborers, and an aver- 
age of about $1.50 to $2.00 a week tor 
women operatives in cotton mills 
That he was prosperous at that time 
and was hopeful of the future seems 
confirmed by the fact that on Aug. 18 
1817, he was married in Providence 
by the Rev. James Wilson to Eliza A 
Williams. 


Association with Fletchers 


as 


“Presumably it was about this date 
that John’s brother, Comfort, became 
associated with the Fletchers, 
tinue with them many years, latter! 
in a managerial position. We have 1 
record of John’s contact with the fin 
until 1829, when a joint advertisemen! 
of him, Thomas and William Fletche: 
and Jeremiah Whipple appeared in t! 
Manutacturer’s & 
It is fair to presume, however, 


to con 


Farmer's Jour 


hat t 
Hat 


Fletchers were interested in John’s 11 
| 


ventions both financially and becaus 
of their adoption in their plant, ar 
Whipple, who was a wealthy 
presumably interested in the 
financially. Such ventures by shrew 
men like the Fletchers and Whipple- 


Was 
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are not entered into casually, and it is 
a safe assumption that John had been 
associated with them for several 
years, and possibly financed by them, 
while the ideas were maturing that 
resulted in his numerous patents of 
1828-29. Reuben, whose name ap- 
pears as a witness of one of John’s 
patents of 1829, appears to have been 

favorite of his uncle, and this is 
not strange for he must by that time 
have given evidence of the inventive 
ability and mechanical skill that later 
resulted in his taking out patents for 
the first braiding machine and first 
loom-harness machine. These are 
credited in Daggett’s History of At- 
tleborough to a Thorp, and although 
not confirmed by a search of patent 
records we feel safe in crediting them 
to Reuben. 

It is recalled by descendants of the 
Fletchers and Thorps that he was a 
valued employe of the Fletchers, and 
that he received a pension or royalties 
from them long after he retired. He 
is mentioned thus prominently here 
because of his evident close associa- 
tion with his uncle, John, and because 
of the probability that his uncle’s 
training and advice were largely in- 
strumental in stimulating his mechani- 
cal skill and inventive faculty. 


Was Unsuccessful Financially 

“The extent to which John developed 
commercially his ring and hook or other 
inventions and_ profited financially 
therefrom may always remain a mys- 
tery, as it is today, but we do know 
that March 7, 1828, Willard and Ruth 
Eddy, in consideration of $800, deeded 
to him 5400 sq. ft. of land and the 
building thereon, situated on Hop- 
kins Providence, and that the 
Providence tax records of 1829 to 
1833 inclusive assessed him on real 
estate from $800 the first year to $1,- 
600 for the last four years. 

“Few of the pioneer textile inven- 

rs of this country or England were 
as successful in capitalizing their in- 


Wiss 


ventions as they were in making pos- 
sible the transition from hand to 
power methods of manufacturing. 


Crompton, despite a temporary suc- 
cess and gratuities from the govern- 
ment and benefited manufacturers, 
died disheartened and in_ poverty. 
Arkwright was one of the few suc- 
cessful British textile inventors of 
those times, and is credited by his- 
torians as having had the business 
ability to make a success in any ven- 
ture. Charles Danforth, inventor of 
ip spinning, was one of the few suc- 
cessful American inventors of the 
same period, but he, like Arkwright, 
Was more skilled in manufacturing 
and business than in invention. John 
Thorp has left no evidence of having 
been distinguished by any quality ex- 
cepting great mechanical and inven- 
tive skill and vision. He like Cromp- 
n died poor and possibly dis- 
leartened. 


+ 


Handicapped Financially 

l'ven if John Thorp had been 
endowed with greater business ability 
It is not at all certain that he would 
been more successful in capi- 
al'ring his inventions, for there were 
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at least five financial panics of vary- 
ing magnitude, during his inventive 
period from 1812 to 1848, each of 
which took heavy toll of cotton and 
other manufacturers in and near 
Providence. Those of 1815-16, 1829 
and 1837 were particularly disastrous, 
and in 1829 even Samuel Slater, de- 
spite the fact that his invested fortune 
was then estimated at close to a mil- 
lion dollars, was forced to liquidate 
some of his properties to tide him 
over the period of tight money. There 
is strong circumstantial evidence that 
financial difficulties frequently dashed 
the hopes of John Thorp, and may 
have been a contributing cause of his 
death. 

“Tt will be recalled that in 1844, 
when he applied for his last patent, 
he gave his address as North Wrent- 
ham, Mass. In Shepardville, Wrent- 
ham, was located one of the oldest 
and most successful cotton mills in 
the country, founded by Benjamin 
Shepard and operated in 1844 by 
Shepard & Ide, the senior partner 
being Benjamin Nelson Shepard, a 
grandson of the founder and a 
nephew of Silas Shepard, with whom 
Thorp in 1816 collaborated in invent- 
ing a power loom. That Thorp had 
known B. N. Shepard for many years 
and was in Wrentham to secure his 
financial assistance seems quite plaus- 
ible; and if he had been partially suc- 
cessful in this quest then the failure 
of Shepard & Ide early in 1848 must 
have been a serious shock to him, and 
may have hastened his death in Provi- 
dence, Nov. 15, 1848. 

“Providence vital) records, on file 
at the City Hall, contain in Vol. VIII, 
p. 251, the entry of John Thorp’s 
death. The date and his 
correct, but that he was a resident of 
No. Main St., was a widower and 
died of pneumonia may be accepted as 
correct. At this writing his place 
of burial is unknown, but most of his 
relatives of that period were buried 
in Old North Burying Ground and 
it is quite possible that he lies there, 
and that the incomplete records of 
that cemetery prior to 1850 are re- 


age are in- 


sponsible for the non-identification 


of his grave. 
Why Thorp Was So Long Unknown 


“John Thorp died without issue and 
outlived his wife. All of his immedi- 
ate relatives, excepting his nephew, 
Reuben, who died Apr. 28, 1878, had 
passed to their reward many years 
before the ring spinning frame had 
begun in the 1870s to assume a com- 
manding position in this country with 
the greater perfection of the spindle. 
Reuben may have appreciated his 
Uncle John’s great contribution to the 
industry, but if he left papers con- 
firmatory of this fact they are yet to 
be discovered, as are papers that his 
uncle may have left. It is not sur- 
prising that other descendents of 
John’s brothers should have been un- 
aware of the latent fame of the great 
inventor, nor that contemporaries, 
other than William Mason and 
Samuel Batchelder, should have failed 
to envision the importance of his con- 
tribution to the industry, for during 
Thorp’s lifetime it was not apparent. 

“William R. Staples, author of 
‘Annals of the City of Providence,’ 
was evidently one of Thorp’s patent 
lawyers, for his name appears on two 
of the latter’s patents, but lack of any 
reference to Thorp in the ‘Annals’ is 
hardly more surprising than lack of 
any reference to Thorp in Samuel 
Slater’s biography. Even though they 
must have known and respected his 
ability as an expert machinist and in- 
had 


conception of the future of the ring 


ventor, neither could have any 


frame. It was 35 years after Cromp- 
ton’s death Bolton 
honored him with a statue, and it was 
not until the centenary of his death 


before his native 


that Great Britain and the world gave 
him adequate honor. It is only when 
the development of the ring frame is 
viewed through a perspective a cen 
tury long that its importance to the 
industry and John Thorp’s contribu- 
tion to the industry can be adequately 


visualized.” 


Electricity in the Textile Industry 





Its Beginnings Recorded by S. B. Paine 
—Mills That Were First Electrified 


aN introducing Sidney B. Paine, who 

spoke on “Electricity in the Textile 
Industry,” Chairman Dexter stated 
that it was a timely subject to follow 
a story of the beginning of the textile 
industry in this country, but that in 
this case it was possible to hear the 
exact facts from one who played a 
most important part in the introduc- 
tion of electricity into the industry. 
Sidney B. Paine was an associate for 
many years with Edison and other 
electrical pioneers, and for his work 
in this connection was awarded the 
medal of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. “It is gratify- 
ing that we can now hear and place 
on record the experiences of Mr. 
Paine,” said Mr. Dexter. 


“Necessity,” said Mr. Paine, “is and 
always has been the mother of inven- 
tion. The student of the history of our 
national industrial life cannot fail to 
be impressed by the fact that each ad 
vance ‘has been preceded by a period, 
in which desire for accomplishment 
has become increasingly urgent, until 
finally a solution was found—imper 
fect it may have been at first, but 
which has at least pointed out the way 
by which the desire may be satisfied. 

“We have paid our respects to the 
memory of John Thorp, the inventor 
of the spinning ring—an outstanding 
example of the law of progress to 
which I have referred. This inven- 
tion was revolutionary in its charac- 
ter, and is largely responsible for a 


(2799) 93 
great advance in the art of cotton 
manufacturing. 

“IT have been asked to tell you the 


story of the electrification of the tex- 
tile mills. a development which started 
nearly fifty vears ago. I became con- 
nected with the electrical industry in 
March, 1881, when ‘electricity is in 


1 
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Centenary Session of N. A. C. M. 


its infancy’ was a household proverb 
I was not present at its birth, but I 
am deeply grateful that | 
mitted to help rock the cradle. I en- 
tered the employ of the Edison Com- 
pany, in October, 1881. 

“At that time, the telegraph and the 


s ner- 
Wa pet 


mail were practically our only means 
of communication, as the telephone 
was first shown at the Centennial Ex- 
position five years earlier, and its use 
in 1881 was limited to local communi- 
cation. Motors were merely dynamos 
reversed, in that they received the cur 
rent while the dynamo generated the 
In 1881 


current. I had never seen a 


motor, as they were merely labora- 
tory toys. The largest are machine 
could supply current to only ten 
lamps. Incandescent lamps were in 


the experimental stage, the fundamen- 
tal patent having been issued to Edi- 


son on January 27, 1880. Their 
practicability was ridiculed by my 
first employer in the electrical in- 
dustry. Horse-drawn vehicles, the 
steamboat and the railroads were our 
only means of travel. Candles, oil, 
and gas were our only means. of 


illumination in our homes 


Earliest Electric Lighting 

“Tn the time allotted to me to review 
so much of progress since then as 
relates to the textile industry, I must 
confine myself to a brief reference to 
the initial electrical installations which 
have been responsible, in a large part 
at least, for this subsequent 


ment. 


levelop- 


“Arc lamps were first used in a tex- 
tile mill in this country by the River- 
Olneyville, 


side Worsted Mills of 
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February 1879, the order 
being placed with the Brush Electric 
Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. 

‘The Orange County Woolen Mills 

Newburgh, N. Y., was the first 
textile mill to use incandescent lamps, 
when, early in 1881, a 60-light Edison 
dynamo was installed. A little later 
in the 


R. I., in 


same year an Edison dynamo 
was placed in the Wamsutta Mills to 
determine whether an 8 or 16-candle 
power lamp was best suited for mill 
illumination. As a result of this test, 
an order was placed for three 250- 
light (16-candle power) dynamos for 
the new No. 6 Mill. This installation 
attracted much attention, not only on 
account of its size, but also because 
it was the first new mill to be illumi- 
nated throughout by _ incandescent 
lamps, with no provision for any other 
illuminant, as all gas piping was 
omitted. 

“In October 1882, 
Mills, also in New Bedford, ordered 
three 250-light Edison dynamos, 
which still are in operation. These 
are probably the oldest electrical gen- 
erators now in use. 


the Grinnell 


“The first attempt to operate a calico 
printing machine by motors was made 
at the Dunnell Print Works, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., in 1891. Nearly two 
vears elapsed before a suitable method 
of speed control was devised, by 
which a range in speed of ten to one 
was obtained, much 
wider range than had been possible 
with individual engines or by cones. 
This method of control was known 
later as the “Ward Leonard System,” 
and was generally used until the 
advent, a few years ago, of the 3- 
phase, brush-shifting motor. The suc- 
cessful issue of this experimental 
work was largely due to the ability 
and perseverance of Mr. Arthur R. 
Bush, engineer of the Edison Co. for 
Isolated Lighting, ably assisted by Mr. 
Edwin Dutton and Mr. George F. 
Steele. Mr. Stephen Greene, long an 
active member of the New England 
Cotton Association, 
was the 
became 


which was a 


Manufacturers’ 

consulting engineer. He 
much interested, and coop- 
erated in the experiment. The old 
printing building was burned soon 
after the completion of this work. In 
the new printing building, all of the 
printing machines were operated by 
motors, 


Famous Columbia Installation 


‘In 1893, when Mr. Greene was 
employed as engineer of the Columbia 
Mill to be built at Columbia, S. C., 


he was immediately confronted by 


certain conditions which had not been 
foreseen by mill 
intended 
the mill should obtain the 


} } 1 
a Canal, which was o1 


his chents, when the 


Site was selected It was 


pow or 
iginally 


tructed to permit the passage of 
' 
] 


iroun 


t 
t 
the rapids in the 


Con- 
Unfortu 


4] } » 1 
Ine mechanical drive the 


located between the rivet 
d the proposed mill site, which was 


on an elevation about 700 feet 


the canal 


from 
lo use the canal it would 
have been necessary to build a pen- 
stock from the wheel pit under the 
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mill to the canal, and construct a tail 
race under the canal to the river. The 
cost would have been prohibitive. 
“There were two alternatives: The 
mill might be driven by ropes from a 
power house located between the river 
and the canal, or a steam plant might 
have been erected adjacent to the mill. 
As some of the directors of the mill 
were interested also in Columbia 
Water Power Co., which owned the 
canal, they were naturally very reluc- 
tant to adopt the second alternative, 
and Mr. Greene responded to the sug- 
gestion of driving the mill by motors. 
This appealed to the directors, and an 
interview was arranged with the treas- 
urer, Mr. Charles K. Oliver. He 
seemed favorably inclined, and asked 
where he could see such an installa- 
tion. He was told there was no such 
installation, as, so far as known, 
motors had never been used in the 
manufacturing departments of a cot- 
ton mill. He asked if the whole dis- 
cussion had been based entirely on 
theory, and was told that such was 
the case. He then asked Mr. Greene 
whether he was prepared “to chance 
the operation of a million-dollar cot- 
ton mill” (as he termed it) “upon a 
theory.” With the experience of the 
Dunnell Print Works fresh in his 
mind, Mr. Greene replied that he was. 
“The was placed with the 
General Electric Co. in August, 1893, 
covering two 500 kilowatt, 3-phase 
generators and fourteen 65-H. P. and 
a few smaller motors. The signed 
contract was forwarded to the home 
office for approval. This was with- 
held, however, as the largest motor of 
the type specified, which had thus far 
been built, was of but 10 H. P., and 
it was recommended that direct cur- 
rent motors be substituted. However, 
when it was explained why direct cur- 
rent motors could not furnish the uni- 
form speed required by textile machin- 
ery, the contract, as originally drawn, 
was approved, notwithstanding that 
the bids from the other bidders 
covered direct current apparatus. 


order 


‘Many novel features were found 
in this first installation. The few 
motors, which had been used before 
that time in small shops, had been 
placed on the floor or upon stands. 
The machinery plans had all been 
drawn, and all floor space was ap- 
propriated for the machinery, but 
there was sufficient room on the ceil- 
ing; so the motors were suspended 
upside down from the ceiling. For 
the first time two pulleys were placed 
on each end of a motor, and from each 
pair of pullevs the belts drove in op- 


posite directions. 


This arrangement 
reduced the number of steps in the 
reduced the strain 


on the motor bearings 


transmission, and 


This installa- 
tion became the pattern tor all subse 


” 


went group drives. 


Long-Distance Transmission 


“The success at Columbia led the 
Manufacturing Co. of Pelzer, 
S. C., to contract in 1894 with the 
General Electric Co. for three 750- 
kilowatt, 3300-volt, 3-phase 
ators, and 2400 H. P. of 


Pel cer 


gener- 
550-volt 


motors, many of which had a capac- 
ity of 140 H. P. The power house 
was located at a water power, devel- 
oped for that purpose, about 234 miles 
from the existing mills at Pelzer. 
This permitted the utilization of the 
hitherto undeveloped water power, 
and the concentration of all the manu- 
facturing buildings, thus avoiding the 
building of a new village with its 
stores, churches, and schools. This 
installation attracted much attention 
in electrical circles, on account of the 
distance to which such a large amount 
of energy was carried. When it be- 
came generally known that the con- 
tract had been placed, the market price 
of the Pelzer stock dropped $25 per 
share, as the transaction was con- 
sidered to be “a most hazardous and 
dangerous experiment.” On the day 
upon which the plant was started, one 
observer expressed regret that the 
trial had failed as “the wires leading 
from the power house to the mill had 
not moved all day long.” Some of the 
villagers placed pails beneath the 
wires to catch the electricity if it fell 
off. Too much credit cannot be given 
to the management of the Columbia 
and Pelzer Companies, and also their 
engineer, Mr. Greene, for their vision 
and courage. All of these men were 
members of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. 

Aided South’s Textile Growth 

“The success at Dunnell Print 
Works, followed by that at Columbia 
and Pelzer, was directly responsible 
for the development of what has been 
termed “the electric drive.” The in- 
stallation at Pelzer undoubtedly stimu- 
lated the organization of the large 
distributing systems in the South, 
which have inter-connecting lines ex- 
tending from Alabama to Virginia. 
This development has been, in a large 
measure, responsible for the rapid 
growth of the textile industry in that 
section. In 1925, the Southern Power 
Co. had a connected load of 306,000 
kilowatts, 80% of which was supplied 
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to textile mills. I have a list showin; 
the names of 148 public utilities ser, 
ing textile mills. 

“The census of 1923 showed th 
3,000,000 H. P. was required to ope 
ate the textile mills in this countr 
and that of this amount, 2,000,0 
H. P. was delivered by motors. The 
group drive is gradually being super- 
seded by the individual drive, by whi 
each machine is driven by its own 
motor. During the last five yea: 
very few new mills have used the 
group drive, except on the carding and 
suitable motors have been developed 
for that department. 


Individual Loom Motor 
“I believe that Mr. Joseph Ott of 
the Royal Weaving Co. in Pawtucket, 
R. I., was the first man to use an 
individual loom motor in this country. 
On a visit to Italy, he purchased such 
a motor. This early development 
abroad was due very largely to local 
conditions. The hand loom is much 
more common in Europe than in this 
country. Before the great war, there 
were 30,000 hand looms in France. 
Many weavers, upon leaving the mill, 
operated a hand loom in their homes. 
It occurred to some of the public 
utilities that, if a motor were used to 
drive the hand loom, a new line of 

customers might be developed. 


Individual Motor of Future 

‘In conclusion, permit me to indicate 
what appears to me will be the next 
important advance in the electrifica- 
tion of cotton mills: For several years 
previous to my retirement I urged the 
desirability of operating each machine 
in the mill by its own 3-phase, adjust- 
able-speed motor. Time will not per- 
mit me to enlarge further on this 
theme, and explain why I hold this 
opinion. Such motors of 5 H. P. and 
larger have been used to great ad- 
vantage in finishing plants. Smaller 
sizes can be designed, and I believe 
will be designed when the demand be- 
comes sufficiently urgent.” 


Story of Ring and Traveler 


Summary of Progress Made 
in the Textile Industry 


Y the time Herbert G. Beede was 
reached on the program the 
audience had given visible evidence of 
the effect of the frigid temperature 
of the room, and so much more time 
than had been expected had _ been 
taken by Mr. Clark’s paper, that 
Chairman Dexter announced that the 
presentation of Mr. Beede’s paper on 
“The Story of the Ring and Traveler” 
would be deferred until the afternoon 
session at the Hotel Biltmore. How- 
ever, as it was a part of the Thorp 
session program it is reproduced here 
in large part: 
“On this occasion of the anniversary 
of John Thorp’s invention of 
spinning” 


ring 
said Mr. Beede, “many in- 
teresting facts have already been 
presented. It is evident that a great 
deal of investigation and research has 
been made by those directly and in- 


directly responsible for the celebra- 
tion. I have carefully followed the 
many published articles, have studied 
the patent office records of Thorp’s 
inventions, and was fortunate also in 
Leing able to secure a_ preliminary 
copy of Mr. Clark’s address. At any 
rate, definite information in regard to 
Thorp’s invention is disclosed by the 
patent office records, and a more or 
less incomplete history of the years 
immediately following the invention 
of Nov. 20, 1828, has been dug up. 
I notice, however, that there are many 
doubts expressed in regard to the final 
development of ring spinning, while 
published stories vary considerably. I 
have always wondered what the real 
facts might be in connection with the 
development of ring spinning, and 
how the known facts could be woven 
together into a complete story 
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“John Thorp, whose original spin- 
ning ring and many other inventions 
are this day commemorated, very 
clearly anticipated almost every 
known device used in the modern con- 
tinuous spinning machines for cotton 
and other fibers, and evolved many 
new ideas which were a source of 
experiment during the years which 
followed. Thorp was a pioneer and 
basic inventor, but as happens in so 
many cases he was either ahead of his 
time or lacked the facilities and the 
ability to carry his inventions through 
to successful commercial use. 

“Many people probably imagine 
that Thorp’s invention of Nov. 20, 
1828, was the beginning of the present 
ring spinning frame. Unfortunately, 
such is not quite the case. It was, 
however, a remarkable three-in-one 
invention. 


Progress Disclosed by Old Record 


“From 1829 until 1844 very little is 
disclosed in the way of patents which 
have any bearing on the spinning 
ring. Let us see what occurred dur- 
ing this period. In going over some 
of the old records of Fales & Jenks, 
we find some very interesting informa- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, the 
information is not complete, but we do 
know by actual record that in 1830 
Fales & Jenks began the manufacture 
of spoolers and in 1831 the manufac- 
ture of cotton spinning frames, mules 
and thread making machinery. As 
early as 1837 we find numerous orders 
for two-beater lappers, and in 1839 
we find them substituting copper for 
wood rolls on wet twisters. There is 
only one mention of throstle spinning 
frames and that is an order, March 
26, 1839, for four 80-spindle throstle 
spinning frames built for Olney 
Hendrick. This latter item indicates 
that throstle spinning frames were 
built for some years after John Thorp 
patented his ring. Whether or not 
some of the other frames were 
equipped with the Thorp rotary ring 
or revolving hook is doubtful in view 
of Thorp’s patent of 1844 and the 
information disclosed therein. 

“Beginning in 1847 the old records 
prove interesting and are more to the 
point. These records evidently indi- 
cate a transition from the throstle 
mentioned in 1839 to the ring and 
traveler mentioned in 1847, and judg- 
ing by the rings, travelers and general 
repairs supplied in 1847 it would 
that machinery was _ being 
altered to the new ring spinning type 
rather than that new frames were be- 
ing purchased of that type, as the 
first actual mention of ring spinning 
frames is on Aug. 25, 1848; after that 
orders specify ring spinning or 
ring twisting. Thus we have some 
actual facts in regard to this period 
hich we at least have always 
recognized as the actual beginning of 
rn ring spinning. 


Thorp’s Patent of 1844 


eturning now to the Thorp patent 
‘44 we find the patent disclosure 
resembles the modern vertical twister 
ring and traveler in use today with, 
however, two exceptions; one that the 


appear 
al 
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ring was a round section made from 
wire or other material, instead of the 
present band or vertical type of ring; 
the other, that he found it necessary 
to drill a hole partly at the outer edge 
of the ring and partly in the holder 
so that the upper end of the traveler 
could be inserted in this hole, while 
the lower end was being sprung onto 
the ring; after which the traveler was 
free to revolve without touching the 
inserting hole. This plainly indicates 
that the traveler had not been as yet 
perfected. 

“That the present type of ring and 
traveler was invented by Addison and 
Stephens in 1829, as stated in some 
histories, is doubtful. They probably 
devised an improvement on the Thorp 
revolving wire traveler, or the ring 
groove spinner; otherwise, Thorp 
would not have repatented, or, rather, 
invented his new form of ring and 
traveler in Sept. 27, 1844. 

“Inasmuch as the Thorp invention 
of 1828 was tried out in the middle 
30’s by Mason and Lanphear and 
doubtless others, and since the patent 
records show that during the period 
which followed Thorp was devoting 
himself to the improvements in his 
cap spinner it appears quite evident 
that he had begun to realize that his 
early inventions were not satisfactory 
and again turned his attention to 
developing the ring and traveler as 
shown by his invention of 1844. The 
fact that it refers back to his patent 
of 1828 also indicates this fact. It is 
natural also to assume that all efforts 
towards perfecting travelers prior to 
1844 must have been along the lines 
either of the revolving wire or whirl- 
ing traveler. I believe that much 
confusion in regard to the ring and 
traveler has arisen because the 


original Thorp patent was _ entitled 
‘Spinning Ring’ and _ because _ in- 
formation available has been very 
meager. 


The Contribution of Alvin Jenks 

“Inasmuch as Alvin Jenks was 
interested during all these years in 
the manufacture of spinning and 
twisting machines, it is more than 
likely that he, like others, was spend- 
ing some time in the development of 
the ring and traveler, and it may have 
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THOS. & WM. FLETCHER 


been that he began work on it as early 
as 1831, as has been stated in some 
histories. Be that as it may, he 
apparently did not succeed in getting 
a satisfactory ring and traveler, but 





H. G. Beede, Who Spoke at Thorp Cen- 
tenary Session of N. A. C. M. 


undoubtedly with Thorp’s invention 
of 1844 the next step followed quite 
naturally, and in all probability the 
spinning ring developed immediately 
after was of the type which we now 
use, as also was the twister ring for 
thread making. 

“There is no record that any royalty 
was ever paid to Thorp or any one 
else, so that in all probability the 
rings, frames and travelers as manu- 
factured by Fales & Jenks did not 
infringe on any prior patent, but were 
a natural step in advance of every- 
thing which had gone before. Both 
the flange spinning ring and _ the 
vertical twister ring are developments 
of the same basic principle, and it is 
easy to see how a vital improvement 
could have been made by changing the 
form of the ring from that devised by 
Thorp in 1844 to a form in which the 


traveler could be applied without 
inserting by means of a hole. If one 
reads the Thorp patent of 1844 it 


becomes very plain that by slightly 








Sketch by F. P. Sheldon & Son, Providence, of Old Stone Mill of Thos. & Wm. 
Fletcher as It May Have Looked in 1829 When Thorp Was Engaged There 
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changing the form and omitting the 
hole there is no infringement upon the 
Thorp patent. Thorp also describes 
in his patent the method of making 
travelers by winding several turns of 
wire around a cylinder, or arbor, as 
we say, of suitable size, each turn 
one ring, which, when cut 
apart, is formed into a traveler of the 
desired shape. He also states that, by 
varying the size of this wire, the 
weight of the traveler can be varied 
for different weights of wire. This 
description alone seems to plainly 
indicate that no great advancement 
had been made in the manufacture of 
travelers up to this time. 

“By his invention of 1844 Thorp 
had approached very closely to the 
principles involved in the modern 
ring and traveler, but it evidently re- 
mained for some one else, supplied 
with the proper manufacturing facili- 
ties and the necessary ingenuity, to 
simplify the device and put it in prac- 
tical form. 

“What is more natural than that 
Alvin Jenks, who had been trained in 
his father’s machine shop, a business 
which for nearly 200 years had been 
handed down from father to son, a 
man skilled in the handling of iron 
and steel, especially forging, harden- 
ing and tempering, a manufacturer 
whose product must be salable and 
satisfactory, a producer and not an 
inventor, the shop executive of a firm 
whose product was spinning machin- 
ery, still in its early stages, should 
finish the job and put ring spinning 
on the market. All available dates 
and facts seem to justify this con- 
clusion. 

“The early histories of Fales & 
Jenks based on information given out 
by past members of the firm have 
always conveyed the fact that they 
began the manufacture of ring spin- 
ning frames in 1845 and of ring 
twisters in 1846, and, as previously 
stated, our available records show 
conclusively the manufacture of 
rings, travelers and ring spinning 
frames from and after 1847. 


forming 


Expiration of Thorp’s 1828 Patent 


“Two more interesting points re- 
main to be discussed: One, the date 
of expiration of the Thorp patent of 
1828; the other, the question of the 
early manufacturer of travelers. 
When the matter of the Thorp cele- 
bration was first broached, hardly 
any facts were known except the pat- 
ent records of Thorp’s inventions, 
particularly of 1828 and 1844. 

“Based on the fact that Fales & 
Jenks began the manufacture of ring 
spinning frames in 1845 and ring 


twisters in 1846, the thought immedi- 


ately occurred that the date of 1845 
meant the expiration of the Thorp 
patent of 1828 and that, while the 
Thorp patent of 1844 embodied the 
use of the hole for inserting the 
traveler, the twisting and spinning 
rings actually put in service did not 
require the use of this hole. This 
seemed to indicate several things; 
one of which has been confirmed by 
Mr. Clark’s discovery of the notice 
in the Manufacturers’ & Farmers’ 
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nm. A. G. M, 


John S. Directors, 


ire true we lude after 
reading the ications of Thorp’s 
patent of Sept. 27, 44, that such 
travelers were not the type now in 
use, because they were unable to make 
them 


spect 


and temper them 


TEXTILE 


could be sprung onto the flange, for 
Thorp describes in very minute detail 
the type of traveler and the difficul 
ties which he and his 
exactly 
whirling traveler described in 
Nov. 29, 1828. 

“If progress had been such that the 
modern ] then known, 


ier 
horp would not have been so specific 


encountered, 
description conforms 
the 


Dat nf ) 
patent o1 


almost 
to 
hy 


1S 
il 


trave was 
in his statements or have described so 
well the difficulties 
the soft traveler, 


encountered with 
and his methods of 
of his 
previously stated, was 


overcoming it by 
ring, which, as 
to 


traveler: o1 


means new 


similar 
and 


ring 
described 
fully his new method of making trav- 
elers by means of 


our vertical twister 


have SO 
Wire wound on an 
then that 
whatever took place between 1837 and 


arbor It would appear 
1844 was a development of the early 
Thorp travelers 


If Hicks began the development of 
at Valley Falls it 
been earlier than 
the mill was not built until 
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he traveler 
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could 
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39 
othe t 


we do know that he 
did not begin the actual manufacture 


hand, 


a. 05 


Dimick, Finance Committee, 


A. A. GoM, 


ot travelers in company with Shaw 


until about 1854 
First Successful Ring Frames 


“We have examined the early 
records of the Valley Falls Co. and 
its predecessors and we find no trace 


of any orders for rings, travelers or 


ing spinning on their 


records or our own until Sept. 4, 1848, 


frames either 
when five ring spinning frames were 
sold to H. & S. B. Chace, which firm 
became the Valley Falls Co. in 1853 
During the of 1847 and 1848 
ales & 


travelers 


vears 
according to records 


Jenks 


our 


were making for a 
great many different concerns and also 
ings ring spinning trames and ring 
twisters 

“Tt really looks as 


Jenks 


ales & 

of 
and 
Samuel 
Slater was not the first to attempt the 
spinning of varns in America, but the 
first to make it 


though | 
the first 
ring spinning 
twisters, jt the 


was manufacturer 


successful frames 


same as 


a business success. 


WORLD 


“The ring and traveler having by 
1847 come into general use, we find, 
beginning in 1852 and _ thereafter, 
numerous patents on special forms of 
rings, showing that the development 
was being continued. Thus we see 
that the stage was set and that ring 
spinning had been almost universally 
adopted with only a few exceptions by 
1850. The period from then on up to 


Former President, 


V., Who Dedicated Thorp 


Robert Amory, 
Ws. is As 
Tablet 


the present has been one of gradual 
progress and development, improve- 
ment in the rings and improvement in 
the travelers. It would seem as though 
such a simple affair as the ring and 
traveler was not capable of great de- 
velopment, but the advent 


with of 
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afternoon 
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sion, RKobert 
an added honor to 
the memory of John Thorp to be able 
to of the 


t dedicator 
inscribed to the latter’s 


present, as the 
bronze tablet 
memory, one of the most progressive 
of the vounger generation of cotton 
and one 
a former president of the 
\ssociation of Cotton Manu 
of The 


— Robert 


manufacturers and merchants, 
who was 
National 
facturers and vice president 
Cotton-Textile Institute 
\mory. 
Che 
noted, 


bronze tablet, as 
in the 

the mill 
entrance, and 
the National emblem. 
While the general idea of the border, 
and of the wreath in the top half of 
the tablet was that of the page honor 
ing John Thorp in the Annual Review 
Number of TEXTILE Wortp, the 
tablet wreath was made up of Cotton 
bolls and leaves, and the whole of 
the design and text was conceived by 
Chairman Dexter and carried out un- 
der his instructions by the Gorham 
Manufacturing Co., of Providence. 
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modern methods of manufacture 
new refined alloy steels, of heat t: 
ment and scientific research, I ve 
to predict that the development 
only just begun. 


Ring Frame and Mill of Future 

“Spindle speeds are on the inc: 
and large size rings and bobbins 
demanded. This means a new et 
ring spinning and in the rings 
travelers to meet the new condit 
Modern instruments of observat 
and precision will discover and ; 
duce the ‘Floating’ traveler, a 
cases of which are already unde 
servation, but the complete data 
principle involved is not fully un 
stood as yet. 

“In view of present day dev: 
ments and progress, I cannot 
without making a comment mort 
less irrelevant to the subject in | 
but yet of vital importance to a! 
us: As the change began one hur 
years ago and developed new met 
and processes, so we are passing tod: 
through a period of transition 
that the developments of the next 
years are bound to be not only inter 
esting but vital. The cotton mi 
a few years hence will be quite differ 
ent from the ordinary type with which 
we are familiar today, not a reli 
the past almost valueless in man 
cases, but a of steel 
of windows and 
of light and electricity 
fresh air and moisture, and more 
portant still new and better machinery, 
simplified processes and improved 
methods. This is not a dream or a 
prediction, for the trail of progress is 
well defined.” 


Thorp Tablet 


Within the wreath were reproducti 

of the Thorp ring and hook patented 
Nov. 20, 1828, and the inscription 
as follows: “lo commemorat 
Centennial of the Granting ot 
Patent by the United States Govern- 
ment to John Thorp of Providence, 
Rhode Island, Inventor of Ring Sy 
ning. This Tablet is Erected in His 
Honor by the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, April 26th, 
1928.” 


Before drawing 


creation 
cement, large 


spaces, 


the cord that 
vealed the handsome tablet Mr. Amory 
said 

“Today the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers meets here one 
century after the invention of Jolt 
Thorp, to honor his memory by dedi- 
cating this tablet. We should all 
solemnly resolve that the 
which John Thorp, more than any 
other man, made possible, shall not 
languish, but shall gather renewed 
energy to the end that the textile in- 
dustry of New England shall regain 
the leadership to which it is entitled.” 
(Prolonged applause. ) 

A Bountiful Luncheon 

Following the dedicating exercises 

the major portion of the audience 


were glad of the opportunity to get 
outdoors and enjoy the warming rays 


industry 
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ot the sun, while a group picture was 
taken; snaps of the speakers were 
shot meanwhile, as was a group pic- 
ture of Thorp’s relatives who were 
present. 

lhe party was then served on the 
second floor of the Slater mill with a 


Advertising and 


TEXTILE WORLD 


buffet luncheon of unusual excellence, 
furnished by Cook of Providence, this 
also being one of the features of the 
Thorp session that reflects great credit 
upon Chairman Dexter and his associ- 
ates on the committee, Benjamin C. 
Chace and Frederic L. Chase. 


Cotton Industry 





Representatives of Three Types of Media 
Give Constructive Analysis of Possibilities 


| would have been easy for the 
l rhursday afternoon session of the 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, de- 
voted to the topic “Advertising in 
the Cotton Industry,” to have fallen 
far short of its goal. The three 
speakers represented three outstand- 
ing types of media for advertising: 
Daily papers, outdoor display, and 
magazines. Each is an expert in 
his particular field and a firm be- 
liever in the possibilities of that field. 
Consequently, it would have been 
quite excusable if they had allowed 


their enthusiasm to run away with 
them. Advertising is an engaging 


subject and an audience can easly be 
hypnotized by stories of its accom- 
plishments in other fields and can be 
led into the belief that it represents 
an immediate cure-all for all business 
troubles. 

Fortunately, the speakers did not 
attempt to “sell” the cotton manu- 
facturers on their respective fields. 
Instead, they offered their services as 
impartial observers and_ analysts 
whose past experience qualified them 
to evaluate possibilities of advertis- 
ing in the cotton goods field. The 


Daily Paper 


Tae FE necessary factors in any 

modern use of advertising were 
sized by F. Guy Davis, west- 
ern manager, Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper ‘Publishers 
Association, Chicago, who was the 
first speaker of the afternoon and 
who naturally took for his subject a 
consideration of the place of news- 
in advertising. These three 
factors, as given by Mr. Davis, are: 
First, power; second, flexibility; 
third, economy. In other words, he 
Stated, advertising is a selling force 
which must be real, and under defi- 
nite control so that it can be thrown 
against specific objectives, and finally 
the cost must be reasonable. 

he speaker illustrated the force 
of newspaper advertising by relating 
incidents which dramatized the im- 
portance of news. He_ expanded 
this thought further as follows: 

[he best use of the medium of 
newspapers tends more and more to 
emphasize the importance of newsi- 
ness so that the message of the ad- 
Vertisement can get away with a fly- 
ine start. Newsvertisements is a 
term used to some extent to describe 
a tvpe of advertising that rides on 


empha 


apers 


result was that no member left the 
convention hall with the erroneous 
impression that his success depended 
upon the immediate selection of an 
advertising agency and the launching 
of a national campaign. On_ the 


other hand, each member who fol- 
lowed the speakers carefully must 
have left the meeting with a new 


understanding of the relative merits 
of the different types of media and 
with a new comprehension of the 
background which must be laid be- 
fore any of these can be employed 
profitably. 

It was particularly fortunate that 
S. R. Latshaw was the last speaker 
of the afternon because, although he 
represented the magazine field in the 
symposium, he devoted most of his 
time to a summation of the general 
problem of advertising cotton goods. 

Still another happy circumstance 
was the selection of Aldrich Taylor, 


daily picture of the changing world 
on which she maps her course. These 
considerations which are exclusive to 
the newspaper of all 
forms are mentioned as being espe 
cially pertinent to a group of cotton 
goods manufacturers. 

“As to flexibility there are 
equally obvious considerations : 


advertising 


two 
First, 
that the newspaper shares a definite 











F. Guy Davis, Who Spoke on Daily Paper 


Advertising Before Thursday After- 
noon Session, N. A. C. M. 
geographic flexibility, by which its 


; ; force can be intensified in logical 
sales promotion manager of the m2 ; ls allem 
Pacific Mill hai San markets, with many other advertising 

< Mills, as chairm: ) P fs . ; re 

we os ~ Pear ine ne '© forms, like billboards, street cars. 

Ss ; avlor , . ; eet ace ats oN ; way r 
eseeeuns Mr. 1 tylor brought to the mail advertising, stunts—with © all 
meeting not only ability as a presid- jf +s in fact. eliminating only radio 
ing officer but knowledge of the sub- and magazines. In the former, it is 


ject under discussion. 


Advertising 


the waves of current news. Litera 
ture of the Bureau of Advertising on 
this point is available to any one in 
terested. This copy, 
even though it may at times appear 
to be dragged in, gives power to the 
appeal because of the well known 
fact that the hunger for news in the 
average individual is a vigorous 
hunger. 

“A very simple illustration is to be 
found in the want-ads. The help 
wanted column, in these days partic- 
ularly, is the most vital news in the 
whole paper to the unemployed be- 
cause it is the news of the jobs, re- 
lating directly to the economic op- 
portunities of the day. 

“The great local retail 
advertising presents to the women 
who buy for the home the news of 
opportunities developed by the chang- 
ing conditions on the retailers’ 
shelves. To the normal woman who 
lives at home and buys for the fam- 
ily, the service of local retail adver- 
tising in the newspapers is definitely 
economic. To the woman of a dif- 
ferent type who loves society, sports, 
stock market news, politics, club life, 
etc., the newspaper still brings the 


newsiness in 


mass of 


limited and in the latter it disappears 


“Second, tlexibility in the matter 


of speed with which the advertising 


can be changed to meet 


message 


changing conditions, reflecting the 


latest possible aspect ol the product 


giving the up-to-the-minute picture 


of prices, styles, models, or what- 


not. finds 
its highest expression in newspaper 
advertising. 


“These 


Flexibility in this respect 


considerations are empha 
sized here not because they can find 
a direct 
advertising for cotton 
cause they suggest the 
phere in which cotton goods advertis- 
ing may appear when the newspapers 
are used. 

“In the economy, 
parisons are difficult and perhaps not 
Phis 
obvious : \ll 
media in the free circulation 
have their own methods of measuring 
circulation. For 
radio, billboards, street cars and mail 
advertising, the prospect 
pay for the view of the advertising 
which he presumably gets, with the 
result that no definitely measurable 
circulation factor appears. Under 
the circumstances, comparisons of 
costs are especially valueless. But we 
have in the magazines and the news- 
papers this factor of paid circulation 


expression in the average 


goods, but be- 


general atmos- 


matter of com- 


wholly profitable. much, how- 


ever, is advertising 
class 


instance, with the 


does not 
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which can be carefully measured and 
audited—witness the activities of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation. It is 
interesting, therefore, to observe that 
on the average, newspaper space can 
be bought for one-half to one-quar- 
ter of the cost of magazine space on 
any fair basis of measurement. This 
fact can be easily established mathe- 
matically. 

re. is from the above that 
the newspaper has important and in 


seen 


some respects exclusive advantages 
in all three of the essential factors 
in modern advertising: Power, flex- 


ibility and economy.” 


A Universe in Itself 

Coming specificially to the question 
of cotton goods, Mr. Davis admitted 
that this field is a universe in itself 
which he explored but he 
stated that there are some indications 
that it has been under-advertised as 
compared with other fabrics. “‘Adver- 
tising can, of course, sell cotton goods 


has not 


as it sells nearly everything else,” he 
stated, “and very roughly it seems to 
the Bureau of Advertising that this 
might be undertaken in two or possibly 
three ways: 

“First — consideration 
given to the 


might be 
advertising 
cotton or cotton goods institutionally 
just as many other products have been 
pushed, like leather, sauerkraut, cran- 
berries, copper and brass, cement, 
salmon, coffee, tea and other products. 

Second—every producer of cotton 
cloth might think of advertising on 
one or all of the following lines: 


wisdom ot 


\. Advertising tor a trade- 
marked fabric 

B. Advertising a specialty made 
of this trade-marked fabric 

C. Advertising of various gar- 
ments or products made by other 


manufacturers from the tabric made 
by the cotton goods manufacturer. 


issocia- 


Taking up the question of 





John A. 


Perkins, Board of 


N. A. C.M. 


Directors, 


tional advertising, Mr. Davis reviewed 
very briefly the results accomplished 
in a variety of fields, mentioning cam- 
paigns conducted by such organiza- 
tions as the Associated Salmon Pack- 
ers, India Tea Growers, Institute of 
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an Meat Packers, Joint Coffee 

Publicity Committee, and the 
Cement Association 

ilso selected outstanding ex- 

of notewortl impaigns con- 


by individual manufacturers, 
lly to the General 
Corp., the Westinghouse Elec- 
Mig. Co., the 


One of the many 


ne special] 
S especial 


Kellogg Co., etc. 
facts he 
mentioned was in connection with the 
pt licies of Henry Ford. 
Stating that Mr. Ford had gone out of 
the newspaper field for some time, Mr. 
Davis pointed out that after a long 
period of thoughtful rebuilding and 
revision, he came back into the news- 
papers last fall with an expenditure of 
$1,200,000 in newspaper advertising 
in one week and according to a state- 
ment by Edsel Ford shortly afterward 
had booked more than 
700,000 cars as a result of announce- 
ments which appeared exclusively in 
the newspapers. 


tric Ww 
interesting 


advertising 


orders for 


Conclusion 


Mr. Davis summed up his remarks 
as follows: 
“The 


nothing 


considerations can do 
than to suggest to 
observers the tremendous 
which 
advertising 
attention of 
thoughtful business men, and it is our 
belief that as the greatest modern sell- 


above 
more 
thoughtful 
sweep ot the economic forces 


are bringing newspaper 


more and more to the 


ing power newspaper advertising can 
after careful study be given a more 
important place in the life of the cot- 
ton goods field to the 


your industry 


advantage of 


“There is no question whatever that 
we are living in days of rapid change 
in a much deeper and broader sense 
self-satisfied business men 

When under a 
given set of conditions is finally won 


than many 
appreciate. success 
after hard struggle, the temptation is 
to relax, fall routine habits of 
thought and work, and run along on 
this basis on the assumption that the 
world is licked. But sooner or later in 
a world which is 


into 


as flexible and mo- 
bile as the modern one, new factors 
enter and new conditions arise which 
require a re-opening of the study of 
fundamentals if the best results are to 
be obtained. I imagine this is true in 
the cotton goods field today 

“Within the last few davs there has 


come to my attention an important 
new development involving emphatic 
emphasis on colored sheets to be ac 
companied by 


newspaper advertising 


and involving an operation which al 


ready ‘gives evidence of having 


This is being w 


tic hope of our times 
itton goods field, 


field, belongs to those who 
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the changing moods of the 
people and who can adapt their sell- 
ing and advertising practices to meet 
these 
inevitably news- 


can sense 


the new opportunities which 


changes develop, and 


paper advertising, because of its power 
and electric flexibility, is going to be 
more and more in the picture which 
the living present is sketching for 
thoughtful observers.” 


Outdoor and Specialty Advertising 


cotton in- 
which he modestly 
claimed to be. slight, convinced him 
that it has problems which cannot be 
cure-all, stated Samuel 


IS knowledge of the 
dustry, 


solved by a 
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Ira L. Hill 


S. N. Holliday, Who Spoke on Outdoor 
and Specialty Advertising Before Thurs- 
day Afternoon Session, N. A. C. M. 


Holliday, of the General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Co., whose talk on “Out- 
door and Specialty Advertising” was 
the second feature of the Thursday 
afternoon session of the convention. 

Mr. Holliday first emphasized the 
absolute necessity of a brand if gen- 
eral advertising is to be employed. In 
the cotton industry, he remarked, the 
brand must be on the selvage, or in 
the case of towels on the hem in the 
form of a label. A great many New 
England mills, he stated, are far 
divorced from the ultimate consumer. 
There must be a “carry-through” if 
advertising is to be possible 

Stating that in cotton goods adver- 


tising the surface has hardly been 


scratched, the speaker pointed out that 
in towels and sheets the average 
woman is becoming acquainted with 
brands. The manufacturer, he added, 
must study this average woman or 
consumer. She has changed her buy- 
ing habits decidedly in recent years. 
Price, in his opinion, is not extremely 
important—style being the principal 
factor. He recognizes cotton manu- 
facture as full of advertising possi- 
bilities but selling ideas are needed. 
The field is wide open, he stated, for 
trademark leadership. 

Mr. Holliday gave as the three es- 
sentials for successful merchandising 
“eood goods, good selling and good 
advertising.” It is particularly neces- 
sary that the manufacturer know his 
markets. In the speaker’s opinion, at 
least four or five months of work must 
be done before a campaign is started. 

Referring briefly to his own field, 
he stated that there is a five year pro- 
gram of refinement now under way in 
outdoor advertising. Locations are 
being redeveloped and bill-boards are 
being improved. The value of out- 
door advertising is increasing for that 
reason; and also because we are be- 
coming more and more an outdoor na- 
tion. He mentioned the three main 
types of such publicity, namely—the 
poster, the painted display and the elec- 
trical display. He is confident that 
some day textiles will be widely adver- 
tised by means of poster advertising. 


Possible Results 

Assuming a_ cotton manufacturer 
with a trademarked product going 
through to the consumer, Mr. Holli- 
day recognizes the following results: 

1. Standardized production. 

2. Many economies. 

3. Most important of all, manu- 
facturer has control of his own 
business and knows his market from 
year to year. 

New England, he stated, needs more 
industries like Clicquot Club, Gillette, 
Lever Bros. and others who have 
“sold” the public on their goods. 


Magazine Advertising 


PHOUGH S 
dent 
New 


peak on 


Kk. Latshaw, presi 
ot the Butterick Publishing 

York, was scheduled to 
‘Magazine Advertising,” he 


1 
very it on that 


subject but a 
deal about the ne attitude 
l ] l cotton 


advet - 


ite approval of 
trankness 
When he stated 


that textile manufacturers as a class 


itter 


are self-satisfied, his hearers, rather 
than being offended, recognized this as 
. worth-while opinion by a man who 
has had an opportunity to judge them. 
Mr. Latshaw’s remarks follow in 
ATT; 
“The 
country is so large, so old, there is so 


textile industry in this 
much invested capital, so many hands 
employed, and so varied an output as 
to make generalizations 
more than normally inaccurate. Even 
with a rigid attempt to delimit the 
subject I touch upon this afternoon, I 
realize the futility of attempting any- 
thing comprehensive. 

“As we are asked to discuss a phase 


sweeping 
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of advertising in the cotton text 
field, we may at once eliminate f: 
consideration cotton’ knit g 
which because of their finished c 
acter and method both of purc! 
by the consumer and convenienc¢ 
selling by wholesaler and retail 
were the first to adopt a trade-n 
and advertising. 

“Some of your woven cotton 
tiles that enter into the field are |i! 
to remain unidentified and unadyer- 
tised to the general public. Fabrics 
for the making of sails, automobile 
tires, imitation leathers,  tickings, 
denims and the like, will, as I say, 
probably continue unheralded and un- 
sung. Some staples, generally sheets 
and sheetings, have been and will con- 
tinue to be profitably advertised. 

“With your permission, we have 
left then to consider cotton dress 
fabrics, at present purchased by the 
Potashs and Perlmutters for the mak- 
ing of ready-to-wear garments, or 
moving for sale through wholesale 
and retail channels to the ultimate 
consumer as yard goods to be manu- 
factured into garments through home 
sewing, or through professional 
dressmakers. 

“In the last quarter century, the 
ready-to-wear industry has grown 
amazingly, and in my opinion, will 
continue to grow, but at a rate some- 
what retarded. 1925, 
showed a loss of 44% 
with 1923. 

“The restriction of immigration, the 
perennial unrest in the needle trades, 
the continually shortening style cycle 
with attendant necessity of large re- 
tail mark-ups, to provide for the al- 
most inevitable mark-downs, have 
contributed to the necessity for mass 
production in the cutting-up trade 

“With the inevitable standardiza- 
tion of women’s styles thus indicated, 
little place is left for the woman un- 
able to wear garments cut to the flap- 
per figure or who demands some in- 
dividuality in style, some departure 
from the uniformity of a robot. The 
tendency seems apparent that the 
adoption of quantity production leads 
to a skimping both in quantity and the 
quality of the fabrics employed and 
in the workmanship as well. This 
tendency complicates the difficulty of 
a textile manufacturer advertising his 
trade marks in conjunction with 
ready-to-wear, if he must share, how- 
ever unjustly, any portion of criticism 
that may attach to scant measure or 
poor workmanship in the finished gar- 
ment when known to be made of his 
material 


for example, 
as compared 


Changes in Distribution 


“When I addressed you bet 
predicted some changes then im; 
ing with wholesalers and_ jobbet 
Since that time 





one of the grea 
bing houses has liquidated and 
other has changed, in part at I 
character by the purchase of 
facturing properties and thereby 
become a distributing 
The textile jobber, as the years go | 
serves a slowly decreasing territ 
and becomes in function more ne 
automatic. 





manufacturer. 
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[he great department stores, while 
really no more cordial to national 
trade marks than before, have found 
in many lines that expediency dictates 
an acceptance of the lesser sales cost 
of selling a trade-marked nationally 
advertised commodity, which if not 
actually ‘in demand,’ at least has 
acquired a consumer receptivity or 
acceptance which facilitates selling to 
an extent to offset the desire of the 
merchant to handle only goods under 
his own trade mark or brand name. 
Today, the largest department or dry 
goods stores do not welcome the new 
line with open arms. They never 
have, and in my opinion never will. 
On the other hand, the stores’ reluc- 
tance is not fundamental, unified nor 
constant. 

“While antiquated distributing 
machinery, passive resistance by the 
largest merchants, and possibly some 
over-production, may seem important 
factors in the decade that has passed, 
I believe that the chief liability of 
the dress goods manufacturer in cot- 
tons has been the superior competi- 
tion in style from makers of silks, 
rayons and other newly developed 
fibers. 

“T have known something of tex- 
tile mill conditions for the last 20 
years. From the standpoint of an 
outsider, it seems clear to me that the 
general shortcomings have been in de- 
sign rather than in the raw material, 
the manufacturing or labor. 

“IT am not now saying, or never 
have said to you gentlemen that ad- 
vertising would have been or is a 
panacea. For the sake of clarity, I 
am even willing to go so far as to say 
that I do not believe advertising 
should be used except for the exploi- 
tation of goods that would sell with- 
out advertising. 

“It seems to me clear that at retail, 
dress fabrics are purchased by women 
and that if advertising of dress 
fabrics is to be undertaken by an in- 
dividual manufacturer or by = an 
association of manufacturers, the 
messages should be directed with 
maximum résult and minimum waste 
to the woman who buys for the home. 
If advertising is to be done on a 
national scale, it would seem to me 
that the women’s magazines of large 
circulation should be selected as the 
first line of approach. Probably I am 
biased in this matter, but in any event, 
I am sure that the consideration of 
the selection of the media in which 
advertising may appear is at most 
secondary in the problem. It seems 


+r 


© me that the primary consideration 
should be—what are you going to ad- 


tise and how? 


The Market 


seems impossible to get depend- 

statistics of sufficient compre- 
hensiveness to be indisputable. How- 
ever, with what we have, it 
hazard that the total retail 
Sales of piece goods in the United 
tes run more than one billion dol- 
lars per annum. The United States 


indices 
is safe 


Census Bureau on retail sales in 
twelve cities for 1926 reported: 
Woclens, 10%, cotton piece goods, 
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38%, silks 44%, rayons 8%. So 
that we may say that ule present 
market for cotton piece goods at re- 
tail in the United States amounts to 
more than $380,000,000 per annum. 

“With exceptions of two months, 
every month since December of 1925 
has shown a decrease in the retail sale 
of cotton piece-goods over the cor- 
responding month of the previous 
vear. This is based upon reports 
from 500 department stores to the 
Federal Reserve Board. It is en- 
couraging to note that in February of 
this year this same source reported a 
gain of 3.3% for cotton goods, al- 
though it showed a loss of 2.1% for 
silks and velvets, a loss of 6.2% for 
woolens and a loss of nearly 2% for 
rayons. 


Must Sell as Well as Make 


“The road to the solution of your 
problems does not lie in the study of 
statistics nor in concentration on 
problems of manufacture. Histori- 
cally the textile manufacturer has con- 
sidered himself primarily a mill man. 
He has concentrated on _ buying, 
weaving, dyeing, printing and finish- 
ing and until 20 years ago, in the 
majority of cases, he delegated his 
selling. In many instances he still 
delegates his selling. The new indus- 
tries that have sprung up in the last 
few decades, such concerns as Camp- 
bell’s soups, National Biscuit Co., 
Simmons beds, the entire automobile 
industry, most of the packaged food- 
stuff manufacturers, even the co- 
operative growers of Sunkist oranges, 
Sun-Maid raisins and the like, have 
not only undertaken the production of 
goods but have assumed the problem 
of selling them. Campbell not only 
makes the soup but sells it, although 
technically the sale is consummated 
by the retail grocer. 

“Fifteen years ago I talked to a 
mill treasurer with a capacity at that 
time of 50 miles of gingham an hour. 
I tried to interest him in the women 
who consume his goods. I made no 
progress whatever. I was assured 
that his line was closed two hours 
after its opening. I asked this gen- 
tleman who purchased his goods. 
His reply was the ‘the jobber.’ I 
asked him if he was interested to 
whom the jobber sold or where or 
how and his answer was a complete 
negative. 

“Within the last vear or two I was 
talking to the treasurer of a southern 
mill with more than 25,000 hands em- 
ployed, and in asking him about his 
apparent success he told me that with 
his new magazine looms he had a 
5% greater efficiency than some of 
his northern competitors. This lay 
in manufacturing. It 


was in manu 


facturing improvements that he 


was 
primarily interested 
“However reluctant the textile 


manufacturer mav be to assume the 


problem of selling his goods, I 
believe that it is necessary. 
“The concern 


with which I am 


associated started in Fitchburg, 
Mass., 65 vears ago. We have sold 
and do sell to women in every cCivi- 
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lized country in the world. We sell 
paper dress patterns to facilitate the 
making of garments for women and 
children out of piece-goods. We sell 
them from pictures of dresses. Our 
principal task is to sell more piece- 
goods in order that we may sell more 
plans or patterns for the making of 
piece-goods into garments. Our sales 
run into tens of millions of  indi- 
vidual transactions with women in the 
course of a year and we never have 





S. R. Latshaw, Who Spoke on Magazine 
Advertising at Thursday Afternoon Ses- 
sion of N. A. C. M. 


attempted to control these women’s 
purchases in any way. We have, 
however, watched their method of 


buying and we know that for some 
mysterious reason they all do the 
same thing at the same time. Just why 
they should want short skirts or long 
skirts or narrow or wide may be a 
mystery, but that they all want the 
same thing at substantially the same 
time is statistically demonstrated. 

“How many textile manufacturers 
do you know who are studying style 
tendencies, trends, or even more than 
that—how many of them know actu- 
ally what is  transpiring at the 
moment? 

“However, let us pass that. Assum- 
ing that the manufacturer does study 
style tendencies, keep abreast 
of the change in women’s demands or 
whims- 


dc eS 


and remember the truth that 
lay in one man’s assertion when he 


said ‘My wife has a whim of iron’ 
there is a great deal that can be done 
to stimulate the increased consump- 
tion of dress foods. The most in 
telligent effort that I know of in this 
direction is one recently launched as 
Bureau of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association—to be called the 
‘Costume Art Association.’ I com 
mend your attention to the work of 


this bureau and the opportunity that 
lies ahead of it. 
“With 


piece-goods representing 
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10% of the department store sales, 
merchants are naturally interested in 
their promotion. The department and 
dry goods stores in fostering this 
movement are not interested in push- 
ing any particular fabric or any par- 
ticular weave, and certainly no par- 
ticular line or trade mark. The mer- 
chant is, however, interested in in- 
creasing sales and the stimulation of 
an increased consumption of piece- 


goods. Against that laudable ambi- 
tion I trust you will interpose no 
objection. 


New Uses 

“One of the leaders of the old 
Standard Oil Co. told me years ago 
that if the history of the Standard 
Oil Co. were ever truly written, luck 
should be given its part in the story. 
When kerosene was the main product 
from petroleum, gasoline was literally 
a drug on the market. The problem 
was how to dispose of it. They even 
had lots of trouble with the authori- 
ties when they threw it away and the 
bay at Bayonne would not  infre- 
quently catch afire. Then came the 
internal combustion engine—not an 
invention of the Standard Oil or even 
fostered by them. It created eventu- 
ally an enormous market for gasoline 
which had heretofore been an almost 
negligible by-product. It also 
created a tremendous demand for lub- 
ricating oil. It relegated kerosene al- 
most to the former position of gaso- 
line. Then some bright genius, and 
he was not in the Standard Oil Co., 
suggested that they heat homes with 
fuel oil, and that they improve the 
roads by pouring the residuum oils 
over them as a binder 

“\WWhat new uses can you develop 
for cotton piece-goods? The 
pany with which I am associated has 
developed and is 
uses. We have furnished and are 
illustrating and describing an_ at- 
tractive room in which the wall cov- 
ering and the hangings are identical 
in material—a very charming print. 
If you are to compete with any fair 
degree of success with the wall paper 
manufacturers, you might find outlets 
for many additional millions of yards. 
This is but one of a great many sug- 
gestive uses that have been evolved 
and are being evolved. But, it all 
comes back to the same thing that I 
am reiterating, and that is, that the 
textile manufacturer, however re- 
luctant, must merchant— 
he must market his himself 
just as does the maker of linoleums 


com- 


developing new 


become a 
goods 
or carpets. 

Media Discussion Premature 


have com- 


“You will realize that | 


pletely side stepped the topic that was 
assigned to me—to appear as pro- 
ponent for magazine advertising. I 


think that any attempt to discuss with 


you the relative value of media at 
this time is entirel\ premature As 
an association I cannot see that you 
have an opportunity for unified ad- 


vertising because of the great diver- 


sity in vour products. Therefore, I 
hesitate to even suggest association 
advertising. As individual manufac- 


turers each problem is peculiar unto 


think 
and that 

continuous, intel- 
ration on the problem 


one thing | 


common 


Morgan Butler, Former President, 


N. A. C. M. 


for Barrett 


and later in 


neraduct n 
produc u 


Or use on 


polish 


Furniture 
] bottle 


ounce 


that competitiy 


in 
1 


1ood 


en your industrv;: sé 


Stulfs. Our aver 


some 3,500 calories a 


grower, the manufacturer, 


re all in competition for 


ot the human stomach 


possibilities are intelli 


i 
v studied and cultivated as in the 


Sunkist Oranges, they 


Su 


getting an increasing meas 


business 


against the lower 


complacent o1 


prunes, apples 


ist Orange pec 


tor juice at the 
+1 


~aATLY increased 


ell oranges and 


ow putting out 


the homes, and 
they will fur 


ption 


vou doing to study the 


and what 


now exist are 


you doing to increase 
Ti you 

materials 
what 


their 


consumption ? 
of building 
interested in 
putting into 


specificat ions 


were a maker 


} 


would you be 


architects were 


plans and 


which 
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builders ? 
Do you know or care what the trade 


selling to home 


they were 
is recommending to women and what 
doing about those recom- 

to the pur- 
Do you think 
you can continue the next quarter of 
a century, to 


women are 


mendations with respect 


7 ; 
chase of piece goods ? 


delegate your selling 


problems to others? I question 


whether you can advertise success 


fully as a group. I believe that some 
of you may be able to successfully 
advertise individually, but whether as 
a group or as individuals, it seems to 
me that your first problem is to study 
ways and of increasing con- 
sumption. And, that means a study 
of the market as is, and how it may 
be influenced favorably toward your 
fabrics.” 


means 


Would Amend Farm Relief Bill 


N. A. C. M. Resolution Recommends 
Inclusion of Cotton Goods in Measure 


F‘ JLLOWING the conclusion of the 
session on advertising, an import- 
ant matter of business was presented 


Russell B. 


Lowe, Former President, 


pe ee A 


the convention by Robert Aj 
recommendation 
Decl 


Haughe n bill to be 


iory, 1n 


lorm of a 


irom 


the Board of Government 


MeNary 


uneconomic, unsound and that it will 


iring 


e present 


t 


not afford the relief to the farmer for 
which it is designed, the 


tion urged adoption ot 


recommenda 
an amendment 
which would include the 


cottom mills 


in the measure now before Congress 
in order to protect the cotton farmers’ 


chiet market 


motion, 
unanimously and 
president of the 

MacColl 
forme 


Otfered as a 
Was passed 
I. Dana, vice 


\Wim B 


\mory, 


association, 


and 
presidents, 
ot 


such 


Robert 


were appointed a committee three 


Ot an 
amendment by ( ongress ind to bring 


to urge the adoption 


the situation to the attention of the 


members of the House and Senate 


resolution follows: 


d of Government appreciates 


onditions have 
ot the 
but believes that the present bill 
unecon and [ 
tord the 


which 
p sition 


cted UTie¢ 


mic, unsound will 
farmer for 
Furthermore, certain 


opera 


not at- 


relief to the which 
it Is designed 
features ot the bill if 
tion would so seriously 


ton manutacturing 


put into 
affect the cot- 
industry well as 
other branches of the textile industry as 
to cause serious depression if not actual 


as 


disaster 


“It, however, 
has 


this type of legislation 
favorable consideration 
Congress and the administration the 
board believes that an amendment should 
be offered by which the textile indus- 
try, whose interests are very closely re- 
lated to the farmer would not be so 
seriously damaged. The damage thus 
caused to the American textile industry, 
the cotton farmers’ best customer would 
in turn react on and seriously damage 
the cotton farmers themselves. The 
amendment that of includ- 
ing cotton goods within the operations 
of the act and to apply the equalization 
tee plan to cotton goods in respect to 
both imports and exports. 

“Following outlined 
upon the textile industry 
result from. the 


pre »spects of 
by 


suggested is 


effects 
would 
the legis- 


are some 
which 


enactment ot 


Kent Swift, Board of Directors, 
Wake Oe. 


lation passed by 
before the House and 
result if the amendment 
ton goods was adopted 

“The present bill provides that raw 
cotton exported at world market 
prices which means at prices below those 
current in the domestic market and that 
the losses on exports of cotton 
would be made up ot equalization 
collected on sales of cotton to do- 
market and that the on 
such exports of cotton would be made up 


the 


Senate and now 


what might 
include cot- 


also 
to 


be 


such 
It of 
fees 
mestic losses 
out of equalization tees collected on sales 
of cotton to mills. In effect 
this means that foreign mills could secure 
American cotton at prices less than that 
paid for it by domestic mills 

“Foreign mills, therefore, could convert 
the American cotton into yarns and cloth 
and because such were made out of cot- 


domestic 
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ton obtained at prices oftentimes « 

erably below that paid for it by dor 
mills, could export these yarns 
cloths to the United States at prices 


( 


C. F. Broughton, Board of Directors, 


N. A. C. M. 


with the 
American mills in spit 
Furthermore 
yarns and 
American 

the 
with 


enough to 
cloths from 
any tariff 
would make 
their cheaper 
port them to 
competitir n 
such 


compete yarns 
foreign 
cloths 
cotton arm 
world’s 
American 
thus almost 
killing own trade in 
textiles which now amount t 
600,000,000 square yards a year 
“The disastrous effects of the oper 
of such a on the chief consut 
farm products has been recognized 
for the 
packers and flour mills, their most 
portant customers 
“The mills 
process and distribute 
products Phe 
distribut 


mark 


commodities 


our export 


law 


provisions protection 


flour and the | 
grain and 
mills 


the 


cotton proces 
product 


mills 


\fT \ 
‘i \ 


. 
cotton, 


The 


included 


raw 
cotton 1 


irmer 


therefore be 


exports 


B.H. Bristow Draper, Board of Directors, 


N. A. C. M. 


Haughen bill in order 


cotton farmer's chief market. 

“In view of the serious consequen 
the textile industry which would t 
from the operation the 
Haughen bill before 


t 
to 


prot 
t 


ot 


as 


now 


McN 
Congr 


to 
w 
iry°- 
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TEXACOW~— For Dependable and Economical Lubrication— TEXACO 
Sh How 
| 
TEXACO Lubrication Engineers know dle Oil were decidedly cooler than those 
- their job. lubricated with the old oil. | 
“ With utmost confidence and promptness And we went even further: 
— regardless of the type of machine or ; a al 
. conditions — they have been able to sug- i, e put TEXACO Spindle Oil on one 
gest ways and means of cutting lubrication side of the 12 frames using the old oil, and 
- costs, improving machinery operation, in- in ten minutes the temperature of these 
a creasing production and enhancing profits. spindle bases also dropped. 
In one Textile Mill the start was made In the end, friction was considerably 
on the spinning frame spindles. reduced, and a material saving in power 
There, our engineers volunteered to effected. 
ers reduce the temperatures by replacing the This shows only one of the many pos- 
- oil used with TEXACO Spindle Oil. sible ways in which you may benefit by 
- This was agreed to, and all of the frames calling (without obligation or cost) upon 
were lubricated with Texaco Spindle Oil the SSF vICES of our Textile Lubrication 
— with the exception of 12 frames which Engineers. 
— left en the ore , Company's And, you will find, as many mills attest, 
oil, a product of high quality. that TEXACO TEXTILE LUBRI- 
After the change, it was found that the CANTS are of the highest quality, and 
spindles lubricated with TEXACO Spin- the most economical to use. 
> There is a TEXACO LUBRICANT for every purpose in the é 
TEXTILE industry 
Texaco Petroleum Products 





Dept. T5, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Coast to Coast now only $9.00 
( leveland to Pittsburgh 80¢ 


Minneapolis yh ea 

i ae “aSper 
Rie ¢ 

@25 


Moines 


J4as @ 


\ Den er 


%ao00 i 


® 
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eMemnr a 


Ct An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


lie station to station day rate for the longest telephone to Nebraska and Colorado points. Within an hour's 
call vou can make within the United States is now only 


time he sold 25 threshers for $50,000 
SI 


Je 


From San Francisco to New York is only $9.00. A Missouri fruit company calls each of its dealers at 
From St. Louis to Chicago is only $1.45. From Newark 


regular intervals and gets their orders by Long Distance. 
to Philadelphia 1s only 60 


cents. The time and money saved by 


Long Distance ts 
2,614,000 toll and long distance calls 


summed up by a Chicago lumberman. He says: ‘The 
toll to Milwaukee is 80 cents. 
of a large western manufacturer called — the trip, $10.00. 


us general stor« keeper from New York, 2800 miles 


\n average of 


now handled daily by the Bell System. The pur- Average cost of making 


Detroit toll is $1.80. A trip would 
cost $25.00 or more.”’ 


away. He secured information that enabled him to What calls to firms in distant cities can you profitably 
make a purchase saving his firm $250,000. make now? You will be surprised how little they 
The Cheyenne, Wyoming, manager of a farm will cost. Calling by number 


machinery house made seven long distance calls takes less time. . . . . . . Number, please? 
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y ur Board of Government recommends 
that this association urge the adoption 

such an amendment and that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to bring 
this situation to the attention of mem- 
s of the House and Senate.” 
During the discussion which pre- 
led the unanimous passage the 
motion, Ward Thoron, treasurer of 
the Merrimack Mfg. Co., pointed out 
that the remedy suggested in this 
recommmendation was the only one 
which the Board of Government could 
think of. He pointed out that it would 
be much better if the bill did not go 


ot 
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through at all but added that, if it did, 
this protection should be demanded. 
The effect of the protection, he stated, 
is problematical but it must be given a 
chance. 

Sam Lamport, of the S. C. Lamport 
Co., New York, stated that in his 
opinion there is no menace which has 
anything like the gravity of this pro- 
posed legislation. of our great 
hopes as a panacea for the ills of the 
cotton industry, namely, foreign mar- 
kets, is being snatched away from it, 
he stated. 


One 


Notables at N. A. C. M. Banquet 





Governor of Rhode Island, Mayor of Providence, 


Walker D. Hines and 


HE presence of the governor of 
Rhode Island, the mayor of 
Providence, the president of The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute and the presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association made memor- 
able the banquet held Thursday eve- 
ning of last week, which concluded 
the convention of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 
Acting as toastmaster, President G. 
Edward Buxton spoke very briefly of 
the problems confronting the indus- 
try and expressed his belief in the 
courage and vision with which these 
will be met. 

“Cotton mills must control and for- 
mulate merchandising policies which 
harmonize distribution with produc- 
tion,” he stated. 

“Costs must be predicated on esti- 

ited sales and not on a mythical 
schedule of full operations which can 
! Stvle must be 
factor, markets 
cultivated intelligent 


be achieved 


recogn zed 


as a and 


be with 
A thoughtful observer of our in 
cannot but hundreds of 
endent corporate units, endeavor 
ing to maintain high production 
hedules irrespective of market con- 
persisting in mutually 
price wars which 
er than stimulate demand. 

\ style era imposes upon us the 

1 problems of obsolescence and 
mouth buying. The insis- 

tence upon immediate delivery of 
rders requires the maintenance 
inventories and the 
style change or a sharp de- 
East [ 


see 


de- 


structive check, 


pen stock 


material. 


raw ot us 
he ominous rumble of Europe, 
ages and standards far below 
n; a Europe which must 


twally pay us in goods or be hard 


to find the interest on money 


ed during the war or in the 
| ‘truction years that followed 
not doubt we shall accept this 
ge. This is a period which 
| r courage and new methods 
pen minded team work, from 
ind production managers and 
r tives alike.” 


Weleome from the Governor 


and 
Governor 


the members 
Island, 


welcoming 


guests to Rhode 





George Harris Speak 


tribute 
Hines, George S. 


Norman S. ¢ to 
Walker D. Harris 
and Col. G. Edward Buxton, a citizen 
of his State who had been chosen to 
lead the association during this criti- 
cal period of its industry. 

Recognizing that New 


ase paid 


England is 


in a terrific fight for existence, that 
many old firms had been liquidated, 
and that the South is forging ahead, 
the Governor spoke of the need for 
mental flexibility and courage. 


Rhode 


John F. Reardon, Chairman, N. A. C. M. 
Banquet Committee 

Island, he stated, has long been a 

State dependent on its indu and 


he believes that the cotton 





turers realize the necessity f pr 
tecting the nN p! Ve I] re 
iffrmed his belie 1 e principle of 
a protective il sure the worke1 
a chance to 411 oie 
standard of | 9 

He re brie ly ¢ iny 
serious problems which confront tex- 
tile manufacturers, and 11 ct pro 
ducers in all industries, but closed 
on a note of optimisn by expressing 
his belief that New England would 


é 1 an 
come back 





Dunne of Provi- 


dence confined his remarks to a 


Mayor James E. 
few 
words of welcome and brief reference 
to the background of Rhode 
cotton manutacturing industry 


Island’s 


as e@X- 


Walker 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Who Spoke at 
Banquet of N. A. C. M. 


D. Hines, President The 


of 


emplified in the centennial of 
Thorp. 


John 


The Cotton-Textile Institute 


Walker Hines, president of The 
Cotton Institute, took advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered by the 

of an extensive and 
representative body of New England 


He outlined th 


D 
lextile 


presence such 


manufacturers e basic 
activities of the Institute and urged 


continuation of the spirit of hearty 
cooperation whi he has found in 
that sec t untrv. His re 
: 
Marks TOHOW n part 
“When was called upon to. be 
come the first presice he Insti 
+ ; 4 1 
Lute I Va nirontec t iSk 
for w ere no precedent in 
the industry t the standpoint of 
country-wide scope of the work and 
verv little precedent - m the na 
point of the subjects to be dealt with. 
y “a ; 
But this statement ca for one im- 
portant except he mills which 
sell their products throug! 
sion houses had begun er the war, 
: ‘ 
to develop a measure Of cooperation 
through the act ( the \ cla 
tion of Cotton Textile Me rf 
New York and this activ 
tested itself particularly i1 ¢ 
ng <¢ { ( Tt t 
1 
STOCKS n 1 es il ille 
orders | he titute t t Vf 1 
ning est tat ( 
well aeve pe ec 
; 
wo every ¢ 
! te the ra e 11S¢ tis 
s of thi } é | t 
¢ \ ocl ( tile 
\lerchat b é ‘ de 
eeting A le i iT! 
tute tself | undertake1 ¢ 1 
pilat on oft 1 statistic ¢ 
$o 9 88 as ‘ ' | 
distribution oO e members ( 
participate in supplying the 
One. of the principal objects of 
these itist 5 Ss to aid the its n 
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keeping informed as t 
duction is keeping 
or is overrunning or falling behind 
demand. Last winter the existence 
of the statistics served to put the mills 
on notice as to the slackening of de- 
mand and supplied the basis on which 
a great many mills began to readjust 
their production so as to keep more 


» whether pro- 
pace with demand 


clearly balance with the demand. 
As a result of the information thus 


developed for the mills, there has been 


in 


a substantial, and I believe, a still 
increasing effort to strike a proper 
balance in this respect. My hope is 
that in the future there will be in- 
creasing vigilance to deal _intelli- 
gently and promptly with such situa- 


to 


tions so as promote that stabiliza- 
tion which is so highlv desirable from 
the standpoint of all interests affected, 
including the customers of the mills 


as well as the mills themselves 


Cost Information 
“Another the important activi- 
ties of the Institute is the stimulating 
of interest in obtaining accurate and 
adequate prede- 
termined costs to serve as a guide to 
sound sales policies. In numerous 
branches of the industry our 
engineer has conducted meetings at- 
tended by the cost representatives of 
the mills with the result that there 
have been extremely valuable discus- 


ot 


information to 


as 


cost 








{merican 


George S. Harris, President -of 


Cotton Vanufacturers {ssociation, 
Guest at Banquet of N. A. C. M. 


1 € ¢ I i 4S 
id ov d these efforts 
( velieve, greatly stimulate 
ere 1 the subject. We are 1 
n the ) 1 t 
i rit pie wases \ € r 
¢ ert ly ri } ite the 1 
ught to ft ke » con ide1 itior 
pre lete nin € ost We € 
pect to tribute outline to al 
COuUTAgE i caretul e-¢ imination 
‘ost finding method fully appre 
ciate that many of the mills have 
entirely adequate and accurate s} 


tems of cost finding, but I have been 


assured that this is not 


repeatedly 





ind I 
general re-examination 
s to encourage the 
improvements 
in each particular 


arrive at the proper 


am anxious 


natever 


re-examina 
more nearly 
principles em 


In the nature of things, the 


mills 


iples 
} 


at different would be 


rerent, even 11 prin were 


ASIC 


ciency 
parisons 
Institute 


without ] \ 9 the name 
} 


of any particular mil that the 
identity of the data will remain en- 
the results 
of different mills can be compared in 
a manner that 


and stimulating to all. 


tirely confidential and vet 


will be enlightening 

“It is my intention to bring about 
very shortly a series of meetings in 
the different 
encouraging 


with a view to 


groups 
such comparisons as a 
matter of example and in a pre 
liminary way. I hope these meetings 
will serve to concentrate the attention 
of the mills upon this subject at the 
present time and will not only prove 
them with reference 
to the conditions of the moment but 


will furnish additional impetus toward 


enlightening ’ to 


a thorough restatement of the prob 


lems of costs. 


Group Organization 


“T wish now to refer to what I re 


gard as of the very fundamentals 


one 
of the Institute’s work and that is the 


promotion of meetings ol! the members 


in groups organized according to 


types of product, so as to study and 
discuss all of the titute’s activities 


which are ot ) the respective 


groups. I regard such meetings fot 


discussing these subjects as the foun 


dation of successtul 
()t course, our 
to admi nging all 
ship, consisting of se 


nto trequent 


lation work 


assoc 
industry is too oreatl 
the member 
hundred 
meetings and be 
1,7 + } 


problems of one branch of 


veral 


ry different from 
But when we divide 
groups find 


we 
Is and 
in that 


TEXTILE WORLD 


[ think one of the things which the 


industry seriously needs is for mem- 
bers engaged in making the same pro- 


duct t ‘ome together more _fre- 


quently, get much better acquainted, 


so that each member can learn at first 


R. B. Watrous, Member N. A. C. M. 


quet Committee 


Ban- 


and 
the 
the 
the 
the 
its 
they 
ought to be dealt with in the better 
ot and manu- 
facturer alike. 

“One branch of the industry which 
is of particular importance to the 
mills of New England is the fine 
goods branch The Institute has not 
as rapidly in this as in 
other large subdivisions of the indus- 
felt that the field was 
already occupied to an important ex- 
the Cotton Ex- 
with which we have enjoved 
However, fol- 
attended meeting 
the and 
was understood that 
aid the of 
providing some 
the Institute’s 
not functioning 
xchange, and that such 
deal mat- 
Institute undertakes 
in doing so would, to 


hand to understand more clearly 
the 
doing. 


iccurately what others in 
group lhe 
acquaintanceship and the franker 
discussions, 
industry as a 
problems 


are closer 
the more nearly will 
whole understand 


and appreciate how 


interest customer 


pl ( yressed 


trv because it 


tent by line Goods 


change, 
most cordial relations 
lowing a. largely 
called l 


the 


jointly by Exchange 


Institute, it 


Institute would work 


Exchange by 
organization for 

members 
through the | 


1 group would with those 


ters which the 
1 


to promote am 


that extent. 1 


ve useful to correspond 


We 


this 


ing work done by the Exchange 


or a meeting oT 


date, and 


“ad to closer 


we 
and 
with the 

W hat- 
this 


pres 
even more cordial relations 
: 


Fine Cotton Goods Exchange 


ever we can accomplish in wav 


promote the objectives as 


will same 


have been sought in connection with 


our other group work, that 


1 
is. the 


promotion of better acquaintance, 


frank studv and discus 


r common apprecia- 


- P > 1 
of the problems otf the particular 
: : 
ranch of the industry 


} 1 


“In coneluding, I wish to take ad- 


vantage of this hospitable occasion to 
express gratification for the 
cordial support the New England 
mills have given my work and to urge 
them, and you, their representa- 
tives, to give me every opportunity 
to be of assistance and to dq every- 
thing practicable to encourage par- 
ticipation in the Institute’s work. and 
primarily participation in the develop- 
ment and conduct of group activities.” 


my 


as 


The South Represented 


It was particularly fortunate that 
George S. Harris, president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers As- 
was the program of 
speakers not only because he brought 
the greetings of manufacturers in the 
southern but he en- 
abled the banquet and the convention 
constructive 


\merican 


sociation, on 


section because 


close on a note of 
optimism. 

During his he referred to 
the menace of the proposed McNary- 
Haughen 


remarks 


he 
iturally can appreciate the necessity 
but that 
the cotton in- 
while it is being 


legislation, stating that 
: 


some kind of farm relief 
e is fearful 1t may tear 
dustry into shreds 
effected. 

Speaking of the pricing ot goods, 
Mr. Harris admitted that manufactur- 
ers in the South are doing just exactly 
what New England producers are, 
namely, choking themselves to death 
with their own competition. He re- 
marked that our vocabulary had been 


increased by the addition of the term 


Fred W. Steele, Board 


fy. AG. 


of Directors, 


during the and 
“profitless prosperity” in vears follow- 
the Now he 


other addition in the 


“profiteering” war 


ing 


recognizes an- 
whom 


war. 
“deficiteer” 
he described as a man who prices 
: 

goods below 


He 


gerous 


an adequate profit level. 
that this type is 
than the profiteet 
Speaking ot Walker D 
ident of The 
Mr 


he would 


more dan 


teels 
Hines, pres- 
Institute, 
Harris remarked humorously that 
Mr. Hines: (1) A 
(2) a persuader; (3) a 
man with a club; 


Cotton-Textile 
give to 
messenger ; 


and (4) a man with 


a gun. Becoming serious, he 
pressed his belief in the wonder; 
possibilities of the Institute and sta: 
that in his opinion it really ca: 
the life of the cotton manufactu 
industry. 

Cotton Urged for Grocers 
E. C. Morse Describes Use for Baus 
and Containers 

Advantages of cotton cloth fo: 
ging and containers were empha 
by Ernest C. Morse, in charg 
the New Uses Section of The ( 
Textile Institute, Inc., who spok 
cently at the annual convention 
American Wholesale 
ciation. 


Grocers 


“Results of inquiries which the 
Uses Section has made are pa: 
larly pertinent to the grocery 
he “Shippers and dealer 
have handled goods in cotton cont 
ers have reported that these 1 
more 


said. 


attractive package; p: 
greater visibility for distinctive 
ings; in instances art 
durable and stronger than any 
material of similar weight; an 
more protective because they 
readily absorb moisture. 

“In addition to these advantages 
larger cotton bags have a re-use or r¢ 
sale value. In some _ instance: 
may amount to as much as 8 or [vc 
bag.” 

Technical 


many 


studies are now under 
way to ascertain if a cotton bagging 
can be made suitable for shipping rice. 
This would require a fabric of pe- 
culiar construction which would per- 
mit the insertion of a “trier” for 
sampling the rice without damaging 
the bag. Mr. Morse also said that an 
effort is being made to make a satis- 
factory cotton fabric which can be 
used to cover barrels in shipping pota- 
toes and other vegetables. 


Edgerton to Address Phila. 


Textile Alumni Association 
PHILADELPHIA.—J. FE. Edgerton, 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, will be the principal 
speaker at the annual banquet of the 
Philadelphia Textile School 
Association, which will be held 
8, at the Manufacturers’ Club 
& Walnut Sts., according to 
nouncement made by Bradle 
\lgeo, president of the Alumni 
ciation. Souvenirs to be 
at this will furnishe 
\lbert C. Kluge, class of 1913 
dent of the Artistic Weaving 
New York 


distri 


dinner be 


Spartanburg Leads S$. C. Coun- 


ties in Cotton Production 
SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Spartat 
was the banner cotton 


last 


unt 


county 
in production in the State 
Orangeburg c 
the top place. 

Ginning 


displacing 


figures received het 

Department of Cor 

his county last vear was 
372 bales, while Anders 


} 


nmerc 


second with 56,047 bales. 








_ | Vital Importance of Plant Engineer and His Department 


! To Successful Mill Operation 





Survey of His Jurisdiction and Responsibilities 


Nature of testing than’ of research. 
his work should be under control 
tf a special department or the pro- 
luction department. 

clopment and  Design—The 
lant engineering department should 
sponsible for all designs, plans, 


specifications relating to real 
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PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
SELECTION OF CONTRACTOR 
Loca INSPECTIONS 
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” By the Pl Engi * Club, Bos Vass 
y the Plant Engineers’ Club, Boston, Mass. 
is 
ONDITIONS in industrial estate, structures, power, service, and Operation—The plant engineering engineering, and similar functions 
™ plants are so varied that no manufacturing equipment. It should department should have jurisdiction Vaintenance, Repair, and Repla 
d rigid rules can be given to be responsible for or consulted upon over all operation involved in the ment—The jurisdiction of the plant 
; cover this subject. and only engineering features, in so far as they manufacture and delivery of heat, engineering department should include 
general principles will suffice. The affect the efhciency and cost of light, and power. the maintenance, repair and _ replace- 
principles given herein are general methods of manufacture and routing It should also be responsible forthe ment of all real estate, buildings 
; in their application and it is intended of materials. management and control of all service power. service and manutfacturing 
that they should be modified in indi- Construction—The construction of departments and = service equipment. equipment. 
vidual cases in order to conform to buildings, structures, and equipmentas Vote: Service equipment constitutes Other Departments 
local conditions. well as all ground work should be such utilities as those required for !NreRcoursE with OTHER Depar 
General under the jurisdiction of the plant ventilation, refrigeration, elevators, MENTS AND INTERESTS 
[he plant engineering department engineering department. water systems, fire protection, safety Management 
should have full charge of all activities 
whose successful or economical per- . ~ . 
formance depends largely or entirely Part I Function Chart of Plant Engineers Department 
upon engineering. The engineering Recommended by Plant Engineers Club, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 1928 
features of all activities should be re- (Designed by Plant Engineers Club of Boston, Mass., 1927 
ferred to that department for advice, 
as solution, or execution. DIVISIONS FUNCTIONS FIELD COVERED DETAILS 
The plant engineering department 
ot should be directly responsible to the New Propucts AND PROCESSES ree ARORA TORE 
management. MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENT IN QUANTITY, QUALITY, AND eee See 
a ‘ : REsEaRc EcoNoMY IN THE MANUFACTURE oF Propucts i “é noe 
oi The extent to which consulting, de- ae Urinization of Waste en 
—*\ ° . ° SIGN 
signing, and construction engineers RESEARCH 
i é 
. should be engaged depends upon the CHE DETECTION AND PREVENTION oF INJURIOUS CHEM- 
charact and size of tl depart t eer ICAL REACTIONS ON PLANT EQUIPMENT MATERIALS RECORDS OF PERFORMANCE, 
ca ‘ ee he pt oe : a gers aa RESEARCH Wuich Wovutp Teno to ImMpark STRENGTH oR AnD COSTS 
under the supervision of the plant en- EFFICIENCY 
sitet gineer. Wherever in these rules it is 
dn 
ring stated that this department should have DETERMINATION OF BEARING Capacity OF Sort 
z1 ras Bea Sg eee oie aa DETERMINATION OF DRAINAGE CONDITION 
rice. urisdiction over any activity, it means iacuiiarieatiene tie Siwnnace Parent 
that the work shall be performed by SELECTION TRANSPORTATION OF PRopuCTS, SUPPLIES AND 
pe- th: : - oF PLANT EMPLOYEES 
oe that department or by contract engi- aire PREPARATION OF SITE 
VCl- . . . * . >p : ) \ >, 
a: neers in direct contact with or under SRPENENS OF. RERAS, CaGT Aub. Eeewte 
tor : 2 4 y i SuppLyinc or Water ror Process, Power Anb 
the direction of the plant engineering DRINKING 
ging ; SURVEYS 
an department. 
; ‘ti s 
atis- Function PLANNING OF BUILDINGS 
n be Research p DESIGN OF STRUCTURES : 
| ave > ‘ 2c LANT DEPARTMENT Layouts ‘OccuPANCY 
ota- Development and Design DEVELOPMENT DEVELOPMENT OF New PROCESSES Routinc oF MATERIALS 
Construction DEVELOPMENT OF NEW MacHINERY 
O; rati PaTENT PROTECTION 
eration 
Maintenance, Repair and Re- 
| ila lace > CONSULTATION WITH PropuUcTion HEADS 
llla. placement SPECIFICA CONSULTATION WITH PurCUASING DEPARTMENT 
| rT 4 2 re rs GENERAL Desicn Powtcy 
Research— > pl: ; . ‘ TIONS 
i vesearch—The pl int engineering de COLLABORATION OF DATA 
*rton, partment should have jurisdiction over INSURANCE REQUIREMENTS Bius PRINTING 
‘ation ill research problems that are depend- DEVELOP- a MAKING 
° ° ° ° ° “NT y RAWINGS 
cipal ent primarily upon engineering science MENT AND DrawinG Room Operations 
; i i ileal sca aces DESIGN RecorDs AND FILES 
the and in other problems Over those por- : ; SAFETY PRACTICES PATTERNS 
umni tions which are similarly dependent. ENGINEERING LIBRARY Stock Parts 
: ; : Satvace EQuipMENT 
une Research work by the plant engi- 
ad neering department upon commodities, : Tew W 
xu g I I e EstiMATING PREPARATION OF BupcEt ate gy 
in- equipment, or processes that are com- ; 
C. mon to several industries and where Process 
50 reliable data is available, is not war- Cost MACHINERY 
ek : : CoMPARISONS PLANT 
e( inted unless it concerns a special ap- Future DEVELOPMENTS 
by plication that is peculiar to a_par- . 
A . . CorRECTION OF DESIGN 
es cular industry. INSPECTION Inspection DurING CONSTRUCTION — KING CONSTRUCTION 
1 : ; *LANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
( some industries the term “re- 
earch” is applied to the investigation Senenes ——s REPoRTS PpRFORMANCE TESTS 
= o . “INAL EPORTS < so » a) 
iw materials for the purpose of S cestnisetediaalrinisionannane 
letermining their processing or utili- 
-Oull- thon This investigation often in- ese oecanaelng PLANT 
Ives engineering but is somewhat IMPROVEMEN1 Upxerr or PLAxt AND EQuipMent R P 
EPLACEMENT OF PLANT 
npurg routine in character and more of the 


AND EQUIPMENT 
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Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Put These Mercerized Yarn 
Resources Behind You 


“ NITTERS like our facilities for serving them. 
Each year sees substantial additions to the roster 
of Boger & Crawford Mercerized Yarn customers. 
Our plant facilities have more than kept step. Witness 
the vast spinning mill at Lincolnton, N. C.—more than 
1,000 ft. in length. Witness our mercerizing and 
processing equipment — thoroughly modern and 
capable of volume production at no sacrifice to 
quality. 


Put these facilities to work on your next mercerized 
yarn order. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


“From the Cotton Field Direct to You” 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KOVO Cor” 
wv 





May 5, 1928 


Production Department 
Accounting Department 
Purchasing Department 
Insurance Department 
Consulting Engineers 
Contractors 

Legal Department 
Other Departments 
Other Plants 

General—The plant engineering de- 
partment should make every possible 
effort to arrive at an amicable agree- 
ment with any other department or in- 
terest upon all subjects in dispute, and 
failing in that, should present the sub- 
ject to the management for decision. 
' The management should be notified 
of any special agreements between 
departments or with outside interests. 

It should be the obligation of the 
plant engineering department to meet 
the requirements of all departments in 
relation to heat, light, power, and ser- 

ice facilities. 

Management 
The plant en- 
gineering department should be di- 
rectly responsible to the management 
for all official statements made by the 
lepartment and for all activities and 
conditions under its supervision. 

2. The management should not be 

mmitted without its consent to the 
«option or change of policies, activi- 
conditions by the plant en- 
gineering department. 

3. The plant engineering depart- 
ment should report periodically to the 
management upon work accomplished, 
work in progress, status of conditions 
under its control, and work antici- 
pated. Where desirable, these reports 
should include comment and recom- 
mendations. 

4. The plant engineering department 
should base its operating maintenance, 
ind repair expenditures upon a bud- 
get. It should present to the manage- 
ment an estimated budget and base 
ts expenditures upon the budget as 
pproved by the management. 

In reporting on problems where 
there is more than one practical solu- 
tion, the plant engineering depart- 
ment should present all phases and 
state its perference with 


\fanagement—1. 


ties or 


reasons 
therefor. 

6. The plant engineering depart- 
t should, when considered neces- 
prepare for the management an 
nomic survey of process or equip- 


¢ 


me} 


wry 


el 


Production Department 
duction Department—t. 
engineering department should 
the determination of 
ntity, quality, and time of produc- 


The 


assume 


2. The plant engineering depart- 
ent should provide and maintain 
pment for production, and be 
msible for all problems relating 
peeds of operation, temperature, 


ge, pressures, and general 
ency of machinery. 
The production department 


ld be responsible for the opera- 
of production equipment. The 
engineering department should 
responsible for the performance of 
‘ervice equipment and should co-oper- 


TEXTILE WORLD 


SOMETIMES when business is 


poor, the plant engineering 


department or the mechanical department, as it is often 
called—is placed under fire and required to fight for its life. 
The textile departments protest the expense of the mechanical 
department (whereas, as a matter of fact, much of the expense 
incurred is due to deficiencies and lack of care in the textile 


departments). 


In the times of mill inactivity, however, the 


mechanical department finds an opportunity to put in some of 


its most effective work. 


It is then that idle equipment can be 


placed in first-class condition without interfering with produc- 
tion and the machines can be made ready to meet the demand 
efficiently when it returns. Thousands of dollars worth of valu- 
able machinery, equipment, and properties are being allowed to 
deteriorate today because some mills have seen fit to neglect or 
cramp their mechanical departments. 


ate with production department in 
problems relating to handling of ma 
terials. All rules and regulations of 
the plant engineering department re- 
lating to safe and economical opera 
tion should be maintained. 


Part II 


DIVISIONS 


Power House 


HEAT 
LIGHT 
POWER 


BUILDINGS 


OPERATION AND 


GROUNDS 


PROCESS 


FUNCTIONS 





4. The responsibility for the main- 
tenance of all production equipment 


except minor adjustments necessary 


for the operation of machines should 
be with the plant engineering depart- 
ment, 


(Continued ) 


FIELD COVERED 


GENERATION 


DISTRIBUTION 


Economy In OPERATION 
| Foon Lavours sd Layouts 
Heat, Licht anp VENTILATION 


Service Equipment 


Fire PREVENTION 


INSURANCE 
WaTCHMEN 





f Grounps UPKEEP 


APPRAISALS 


EQUIPMENT 





MAINTENANCE 


GENERAL 
REPAIRS 


AND 
UPKEEP 





MACHINISTS 
BLACKSMITHS 
Evectricat Rerair Dept 
Pipe Firrers 
CARPENTERS 
PATTERN MAKERS 
Paint SHOP 
TiInSMITHS 
MILLWRIGHTS 
RooFERS 
MASONS 

Yarp LABORERS 
Pipe COVERERS 
CONTRACTORS 
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5. The plant engineering depart- 

ment should be responsible to the 
management for the satety of 


structures and safe operation of ma- 
chinery. 

6. The plant engineering depart- 
ment should have authority for sup 
plying heat, light, and power as well 
as all service systems, within limits 
set by the management, 

The plant 


should 


engineering d 
institute a 
facilitate the production department 
in securing 
orders. 

8. The plant depart 
ment should co-operate with the 


epart 
ment System to 


prompt execution of 


engineering 
pro 
duction department in planning main 
tenance work so that it 
as little 


will interfere 
as possible with production 

9g. In problems relating to research 
on product, in so far as engineering 
service is involved, the plant engineer 


Function Chart of Plant Engineers Department 


Recommended by Plant Engineers Club, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 
(Designed by Plant Engineers Club of Boston, 


1928 


j lass., 1927 ) 


DETAILS 


LABOR 
MATERIALS 
Svurriks. 
EQUIPMENT 


TRANSMISSION 
APPLICATION 


ESTING 
PERFORMANCE 
RECORDS 


LANNING 
INSTALLATION 
RDIN ANCES 


LAWS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Laws AND ORDINANCES 
EQuipMENT 


Laws AND 
EguirpMENT 


-QUIPMENT 


ORGANIZATION EQUIPMENT 


Laws AND ORDINANCES 
EQuIpMENT 


Laws anv ORDINANCES 
EQuIPMENT 


Extstinc PLant 
REPLACEMENTS 
Appitions AND Depy 


SPEEDS 

TEMPERATURE 

VOLTAGES 

PRESSURES 

EFFICIENCY OF OPERATION 


“DUCATION 
ORGANIZATION 
LAwWs AND ORDINANCES 


LUBRICATION 

OPERATING CONDITION OF 
MACHINERY 

Quaity oF Propuct 
SAFETY 


“IRE 
SAFETY 
Upkeep 


OPERATING CONDITION 
Errictency 

SAFETY 

SANITATION 


FFICIENCY 
OperRaTING CONDITION 
SAFETY 


PLANNING 
ESTIMATING 
Orper SYSTEM 
Costs 

Recorps 





lep irt- 
production 
such 


ment engineering 


be required 


Accounting Department 


(Mn NHE®E Departinent I 


department should, when 


~111 


IPpls 


iheat 


accounts based upon 


ions as the plant en 


department Way 


require 


{he plant engineering depart 
| 


ent should define the = classification 


iny labor or materials used on any 
ork performed under its supervision. 


should he 


plant engineering depart 


consulted as to life of 


ent 
building or equipment, so far as 
concerns any phase ot depreciation 
] 
roblems 
} The 
ent 


plant engineering 


depart 
for 


should ill charges 


its department before 


approve 
work dene by 


sending them to production or othe 
lepartments 

5. The accounting department should 
provide detailed reports upon the cost 


1t yobs when they are required by the 
plant engineering department 
8) he plant 


should 


engineering depart 


ent initiate all records for 


materials and labor which are used in 


hguring costs of work done by its 
lepartment 

7. The plant engineering department 
should advise whether charges are to 
be made against improvements. re 
pairs, expenses, replacements 

&. The accounting department and 
t! engineering 
the 
the distribution of ex 


light, 


e plant 
hould 


1 figures 


department 


co-operate in preparation 


for 


venses for heat, power, and 


ervice accounts 
». The plant engineering department 


uid accumulate such comparative 


lata as may be necessary to show eco 
nomic results trom one period = to 
nother and also for comparison with 
ther industries 

10. The plant engineering depart- 
ment should be permitted to check any 
charges made 
which it is responsible 


It. Appraisals should be =n 


against accounts for 
ie in 
ronjunction with the plant engineet 
ing department 
12. Records of changes in inventory 
tlues and depreciation of plant and 
equipment should be supplied to the 
iccounting department by the plant 
engineering department 
Purchasing Department 

Department 


engineering 


-urchasing lhe 


plant department should 


nitate all requisitions for all supplies 


ind equipment for which it 


sponsible 


2 ihe lant 


} 


engineering depart 


ment s draw all specifications for 


ind approve all materials furnished 


upon its requisitions 


Major or specialized 
1 


equipment 


e selected by the plant en 


neering department, but co-operation 
with the purchasing department should 
in the h: ing of 
contracts 


} he plant 


reco! ds and 


exist 


engineering lepart 


ment should be responsible for all me- 


chanical stores whose supplies should 
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Chart I—The Relation of Principal 
Plant.Engineering Departments 


(One Central Plant) 


WATCHMEN 
SAFETY ORGANIZATION 
LEANING 
ROCESS EQuipmMr 
AL TRADES 


be ordered through 
department. 

5. The purchasing department should 
co-operate with the plant engineering 
department in the exchange of in- 
formation or catalogs on new develop- 
ments or source of supply of materials 
or equipment. 


the purchasing 


6. The plant engineering department 
should co-operate with the purchas- 
ing department and suggest possible 
supply of material and 
equipment and should be permitted to 
obtain prices and information when it 
seem advisable. In case of ab- 
normal conditions where price is 
secondary, the plant engineering de- 
partment should have the authority to 
determine the purchase of materials 
and equipment. 


sources of 


may 


7. Vhe plant engineering department 
should check and report all goods re- 
ceived on its order for quantity and 
quality and should make such tests as 
are necessary and report to the pur- 
chasing department when requested as 
to the results obtained. 

8. The plant engineering department 
should prepare contracts and receive 
bids on all construction, power pur- 
chases, or other allied service. 

Insurance Department 

Insurance Department—t. The plant 
engineering department should be re- 
sponsible primarily for the reduction 
of hazards and secondarily for the re- 
for insurance. 

2. The plant engineering department 
should have the privilege of dealing 


duction of rates 


Chart I11--The Relation of Principal 
Plant Engineering Departments 


OPERATING 
ENGINEERS 


directly with the insurance companies 
on engineering problems, but should 
recognize the obligation to keep the 
insurance department informed re- 
garding all such discussions, 

3. The plant engineering department 
should upon recommendations 
made by insurance companies and be 
responsible for their enforcement. 

4. The plant engineering department 
should co-operate with all insurance 
inspectors making inspections. 

5. The plant engineering department 
should prepare for the executive in 
charge of insurance estimates of losses 
used in settling insurance claims, 
based upon figures submitted by the 
departments where losses occurred. 

6. The plant engineering department 
should make periodic inspections of 
the plant to cover all departments of 
insurance. 

7. The plant engineering department 
should be well informed on rules and 
regulations of insurance companies. 

8. The plant engineering department 
should be provided with all schedules 
used in calculating insurance rates and 
make such recommendations as would 
reduce insurance premiums. 

9. The plant engineering department 
should submit plans for alterations or 
new constructions to insurance com- 
panies for their approval. 

10. The “insurance” used in 
the above sections refers to all types, 
such as fire, accident, public liability, 
use and occupancy, boiler equipment, 
and electrical insurance. 

11. The plant engineering depart- 
ment should assist in all problems on 
employes’ liability insurance, in so far 


pass 


term 


as related to inspection, engineering, 
and accident prevention. 
Consulting Engineers 

Consulting Engineers—t. The plant 
engineering department should be per- 
mitted, with the approval of the man- 
agement, to call upon a_ consultant 
when additional professional advice is 
necessary. 

2. All engineering data furnished to 
the consulting should be 
provided by or approved by the plant 
engineering department. 

3. The plant 
ment should be 
selection of 


engineers 


engineering edepart- 
consulted upon the 
the consulting engineer 
and act as the management’s agent in 
relations with him. 

4. The result of any 
made by consultants 


investigation 
should be sub- 
mitted to the plant engineer for his 
comment or approval prior to definite 
action by the management. 
Contractors 

Contractors—1. The plant engi- 
neering department should prepare 
for the management and legal depart- 
ment all major contracts for engineer- 
ing work, purchase of equipment, and 
the erection and maintenance of struc- 
tures. 

2. The plant engineering 
ment should check and 
plans, specifications 


depart- 
approve all 
and contracts 
before they are awarded 

3. The plant engineering department 
should have a sufficient knowledge of 
law to protect the owners’ interest in 
all contracts either written or implied, 


and to interpret the responsibility of 
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principal and agent; also, to inter; 
the performance of engineering \ 
so far as it is regulated by contra 
and specifications. 

4. When and build 
machinery, the plant engineering 
partment should make sure that 
contract is made out in proper f 
holding the company harmless aga 
infringement of existing patents, 
that the machinery is 
proper insurance. 

5. The plant engineering dep 
ment should submit to the man 
ment for approval, a list of bid 
with recommendations, for the aw 
on all major contracts. 

6. The plant engineering dep 
ment should be responsible for 
carrying out of all construction « 
tracts according to plans and spe 
cations. 

7. The plant 


designing 


covered 


engineering depart- 
ment should see that owners’ interest 
is protected to prevent any change 
alteration, or additions being made to 
any contract, plans, or specifications 
except upon written authority of the 
management and upon the approval of 
the plant engineering department 

8. The plant engineering depart 
ment should require all contractors to 
provide insurance which would pro- 
tect the owners from any losses result- 
ing from the performance of 
contract. 

g. The plant 
ment should be 
guarantees and 
which may be 
terms of the 
tracts. 

10. The plant engineering depart- 
ment should check and approve all 
bills for contract work prior to settle- 
ment by management. 


any 


depart- 
for all 
tests 

the 
con- 


engineering 
responsible 
performance 

required under 
specifications or 


Legal Department 


Legal Department—t. The _ plant 
engineering department should obtain 
the advice of the legal department on 
all special problems pertaining to law 

2. The plant engineering depart 
ment should have a general know/- 
edge of federal, state, and municipal 
laws and ordinances in connection 
with his work. Copies of the state 
laws on such questions as boiler in- 
spection, elevator operations, toilet 
facilities, storage of inflammable ma- 
terials, etc., should be kept in the file 

3. The department should have gen- 
eral knowledge of the relations be- 
tween an agent and principal, as it 1s 
the agent of the company in many 
dealings, and is responsible to the 
management. 

4. The plant engineering 
ment should see that work of any un- 
usual nature under its direction '!5 
covered by the Workmen’s Compen 
sation Act, or similar protection. The 
management should be informed 0! 
any hazardous work, and the depart 
ment should make sure that employes 
under its supervision assume no un- 
necessary risks. 

5. The plant engineering department 
is directly responsible for compliance 
with the many laws controlling mant- 
facturing, such as maintaining prope! 
entrances and exits, adequate was! 


depart- 








Ss to 
pro- 
sult- 
any 


art- 
all 
tests 
the 
con- 


part- 
> all 
ttle- 


plant 
btain 
it on 
law 
part 
10W1- 
cipal 
ction 
state 
r in- 
toilet 
» ma- 
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» gen- 
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] he 


lepart- 
ployes 


10 unN- 
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ine facilities, 
ois, etc. 

6. It shall assume the responsibility 

of making sure that all employes on 
building, power and maintenance work 
are properly licensed, including engi- 
neers, firemen, elevator operators, 
plumbers, etc. 
The engineering work shall be 
iurried on in such a way that the 
company will not incur any losses 
through damage suits or any claims 
{ue to criminal negligence. 

8. The plant engineering depart- 
ment should be familiar with the 


good sanitary condi- 
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responsibility of common carriers in 
moving, unloading, and the storage 
of materials and equipment, so far as 
it affects the shipping and receiving. 


g. The plant engineering depart- 
ment should be well acquainted with 
easements, if any, connected with 
the property of the company, and with 
any rights of adjoining owners, 
harbor privileges, and water rights. 


10. The plant engineering depart- 
ment should have a knowledge of the 
patent rights affecting machinery or 
materials purchased or built and which 


are included under its supervision. 


Other Departments and Plants 


Other Departments —1. The plant 
engineering department should  co- 
operate and carry out recommenda- 


tions with the personnel department on 
all problems which may develop in 
relation to accident prevention, recrea- 
tion, medical, and employment. 


The relation with the other de- 
partments in the organization such as 
pay, transportation, credit and sales, 
advertising, shall embody all of those 
requirements as mentioned above, in 
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so far as they are related to plant 


engineering. 
Other Plants —1. Members of the 


plant engineering department should, 
with the management’s 
keep in touch with other 


permission, 
plant engi- 


neers. They should have the oppor- 
tunity to visit other plants in order 
to become familiar with modern 


methods and engineering practice 

2. They should compile comparative 
data and such results 
other companies as may be of material 
Interest, in so 


measure with 


is considered 
agreeable to the management. 


far as it 


Providing Textile Mill Workers with Cool Drinking 
Water—Layout of Systems 


Methods of Purifying Water 








Amount Requi red— 


Plans for Arran vement of Piping and Capacities 
By Charles L. Hubbard 


HINGS 
light, 


like fresh air, good 
a comtortable tempera- 

ture, and pure cool drinking 

water, which add to the com- 
fort and health of an employe, in- 
rrease his output and reduce loss of 
time. Purity of water supply is of 
first importance, as illustrated by the 
experience of one large plant recently, 
where the production output was re- 
juced nearly 75% for several weeks 


by an epidemic of typhoid fever 
raused by drinking contaminated 
water. Although the supply came 


from a deep well and was therefore 
supposed to be free from disease-pro- 
lucing bacteria, underground seepage 
caused it to become polluted, with the 
result noted. As to cost, another mill 
has been demonstrating for more than 
ive years that a circulating system 
‘an be operated for less than one cent 
i day per employe. 
in order to be palatable and quench 
thirst, water must be cool, but if its 
temperature approaches that of melt- 
ng ice, it is unhealthful and may pro- 
luce serious results if a considerable 
juantity is consumed at one time 
when a person is overheated. Another 
matter of considerable importance in 
i large plant, which is often over- 
wked, is the time lost by the opera- 
tives In going to and trom drinking 
vater tanks or faucets when too few 
ire provided, and particularly where 
hey are not properly located. 
Source of Supply 
the water supply of the city or 
in which the plant is located 
standard of purity required for 
rinking purposes, and has the ap- 
proval of the local or state board of 
ealth, then it is necessary to 
raw from the city mains. When the 
nt has its Water system, a 
should be made by 
pert, and his advice followed 
iS to what steps should be taken, if 
iny, tor its purification. 
most common water-borne 
st in this country is typhoid 
lever. which is due to sewage pollu- 
nd the bacteria are practically 
ai present in lakes or rivers into 


only 


own 


tul analysis 


HIS article gives practical information r 


regarding methods 


of securing a supply of pure drinking water, the equipment 


necessary 


of distribution in plants of varying size. 


for maintaining a proper temperature, 


and systems 
If a drinking water 


system is designed along the general lines given, it should prove 


satisfactory under all ordinary conditions. 


The expense of in- 


stallation and operation is not large considering the advantages 


to be obtained. 


which sewage is discharged. Even 
artesian wells several hundred feet 
deep are often contaminated by seep- 
age into the underground 
which supply them. 
Methods of Purification 
If analysis shows the water 
free from harmful bacteria, while sus- 
pended matter causes discoloration and 
an unpleasant taste, filtration is called 
for. There are various filters on the 
market which are easily connected 
into the supply pipe of the 
one of the most effective making use 
of sand as the filtering medium. In 
using these, alum or 


streams 


to be 


system, 


some other co- 





agulant is added to the water betore 
it enters the filter. This unites with 
certain natural substances which the 


water contains, forming a _ feathery 
mass which not only removes the 
finest sediment ut also a_ certain 


The sand 
filter for re- 


amount of bacteria as well. 
then acts as a 
moving 


coarser 
the coagulant. 
The etfectiveness of a filter of this 
largely upon 
kept, for if the sub- 
removed are allowed to re- 
main for any length of time, the 
filter may act as an actual breeder of 
impurities rather than a_ purifier 


general type depends 


how clean it is 


stances 


Oe 


| 
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Fig. 1. 








flushed out 
the manipulation ot 
provided for this purpose. It 
harmful bacteria are present, then the 
water must be well as 
filtered. 


They should, in general, be 
once a day by 


valves 


sterilized as 
Che method most commonly 
employed for this purpose on a large 
scale is chlorination, which may also 
be used effectively for small installa 
as in factories. This is done by 
treating the water either with a solu 
tion of hypochlorite of lime, or with 
free chlorine gas itself by means of 
practically automatic commercial ap- 
paratus which is on the market. In 
this process such minute quantities of 
free chlorine are introduced that no 
harmful results will come from drink 
ing the 


tions, 


water, 

\nother method makes use of ultra- 
violet rays, which are generated com 
mercially by the mercury-vapor arc 
enclosed in a quartz tube. If clear 
water is exposed to these rays, any 
bacteria which it may contain are 
destroyed. A simple appliance tor 
this purpose, ranging in sizes suitable 


work, 


automatic in its action and 


for factory may be obtained 


which is 


SLFOWY 
CooLiNe 


Class AU Tillveg Mow Comte 


\ 


Y Jutoavate Clonag Cage lub 


Typical Refrigerating Machine for Water Cooling 
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PICKER ROOM 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER- 
IZED YARN insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
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The J.R. Montgomery Co. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Cotton Yarns 
Mercerized Yarns 


in 


Natural — Colors 
Fancy double and twists made into chain or ball 
warps, wound onto Beams, Jackspools, Tubes, Cones, 
Skeins 


Cotton Warps 


Natural — Colors 
Mercerized 
Plain Patterns 
Wound onto 
Beams, Jackspools, Tubes, Cones, Skeins 


Novelty Yarns 


of 


Cotton, Worsted, Wool, Mohair, Rayon, Silk 
combined into 
Knot, Loop, Spiral, Flake, Ratine Effects 


Facilities of entire organization available for develop- 
ing novel effects 


Tinsel 


Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette 
Threads, Brilliants, Perlerette 
Brush and Mop Yarn 


in 
Gold, Silver, Antique, Steel, Copper 
Tinsel Conductor Cord for Electrical Purposes 


Dyeing and Bleaching 
Mercerizing 


Done in a modern dyehouse—job work solicited 
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effective in the removal of all 
disease-producing bacteria. It is 
necessary in any case for the water to 
be filtered before sterilizing, in order 
to remove any solids in suspension. 
of sterilization by either 
method is about the same, and only 
amounts to a few cents per thousand 
g llons. 
If, for 


given 


very 


jhe cost 


any reason, the methods 
for obtaining pure water are 
not practical in any given case, dis- 
tillation may be resorted to. While 
effective in the destruction of bacteria, 
it removes all mineral salts and makes 
the water less palatable for drinking 
A distilling outfit takes the 
place of filters and sterilizing equip- 
ment, and may employ either exhaust 
or live steam in the process. 

In plants using the entire exhaust 
for heating purposes in the winter, it 
is possible to utilize exhaust steam for 
distilling in the summer, and draw on 
the boilers for live steam only during 
the winter heating season. In 
cases there is more exhaust than can 
be used for heating during certain 
hours of the day, particularly in mild 
weather, and this can be utilized for 
distillation. 

When large quantities of water are 
required, it will be more economical 
to employ an evaporator than to use 
live steam from the boilers, as with 
this apparatus one pound of live steam 
will produce from four to six pounds 
of distilled water. © When live steam is 
condensed directly for drinking water, 
it will require about 2.5 boiler horse- 
power per 100 people to be supplied 
under average conditions. 


a 


purposes. 


some 


Amount of Temperature 

The quantity of drinking water re- 
quired per person varies considerably 
with the occupation. In textile mills 
equipped with bubble fountains or 
spring faucets and paper cups, it is 
customary to figure on about one gal- 
lon per day of eight hours, which in- 
cludes the waste. engineers 
consider from two to three quarts sut- 
ficient, but it seems best to install 
equipment for the larger quantity, as 
this is nearer actual requirements dur 


Some 


ing the summer, and the plant is 
usually automatically controlled to 
furnish only the quantity of cool 


water necessary. 

The most satisfactory temperature 
for drinking water has been found 
to range fronf 45 to 50, and it is 
customary to start the water from the 
cooler at the lower temperature and 
allow a five-degree rise in the dis- 
system. Water cooled 
direct contact with ice is too cold for 
nking purposes, while that which is 
much above 50° does not quench the 
Natural ice should 
never be placed in the same chamber 
the water, as it is cut from ponds 


tributing 


by 


so readily. 


rivers where it is liable to be 
polluted from sewage of various 
1 . _—- . . - . 
Kinds. Artificial ice made from dis- 


water is not open to the same 
‘tion, but on the other hand, may 
pick up objectionable germs in hand- 


Methods of Cooling 


e drinking water in plants of any 
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Fig. 2. Typical Water Cooler for 


considerable size, beyond the capacity 
of the ordinary type of cooler used in 
offices, etc., is best cooled by 
of mechanical refrigeration. 


means 
\ plant 
of this kind is simple in construction, 
takes up little room, and is compara- 
tively inexpensive to operate. A 
typical outfit of this kind. operated on 
the compression system, is shown in 
Fig. 1. 


The compressor is of the vertical 
type operated by a_ belted motor, 
and both machines can be placed 
on a good concrete Hoor with- 
out special foundations. If in any 
case the floor does not seem heavy 
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Use with Mechanical Refrigeration 


enough 
ot concrete 
thickness 
lhe 


tor this block 
inches in 
top of it. 
usually of the 
double-pipe construction, and may pe 


hung on a 


purpose, a 
eight 
cast 


SIX or 


may be on 


condenser is 


near the 
water for 
the condenser has no connection with 
the drinking water, and should not be 
confused with it in making the com 
putations. The cooling tank usually 
comes as a part ot 
outfit 


convenient wall 


compressor. The cooling 


the refrigerating 
the ammonia ex- 
pansion coil, which is proportioned to 


and contains 


the capacity of the machine. 


he veneral construction of a 





Fig. 3. 


A Compact Water-Cooling Outfit Adapted to Factory Requirements 
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cooler ot this 


Fig. 2. 


type is illustrated in 
The inner tank is of gal- 
vanized steel, insulated with cork, and 
covered either with a jacket of gal- 
vanized steel or wooden sheathing. 
Water from the supply system is ad- 
mutted automatically by [ 


ball cock 


or im 


means 
in the cooler 
a separate float tank connected 
with the latter, 


ot a 
located either 


as shown in Figs. 5 and 
6. The outfit shown in Fig. 1 can be 
had in any size to meet various re- 
quirements, and shows the ammonia 
connections to and from the cooling 


tank, 


convenient 


which may be located at any 
point, as described later. 
A compact portable machine of a dit 
ferent type is shown in Fig. 3. This 


is built in sizes having capacities 
ranging from 20 to 200 gals. of water 
per hour, cooled from 7o 

lhe capacity of the 


machine may be computed as follows: 


to 50. 


retrigerating 


\ssuming the water to be drawn from 
the city mains at an average tempera 
ture of 70°, it must be cooled through 
70— 45 2 requiring 25x8.3 

B.t.u One ton of re 
represents the 
withdrawal of 12,000 B.t.u. per hour, 
that 207 0.0173 of a 
ton of refrigerating capacity which is 
required 


pet gallon. 
frigerating capacity 


so 12,000 = 


for cooling each gallon of 
consumed: This, however, is 
simply the refrigeration necessary for 
the initial cooling of the water, and 
not into account the with- 
drawal of the heat which is absorbed 
through the walls of the piping in its 
through the distributing 


water 


does take 


passage 
system. 

Keeping the water cool in the sup- 
ply pipes often requires more refriger- 
ating capacity than for cooling the 
water which is actually consumed. 
This with the amount of ex- 
posed pipe surface, the kind and thick- 
ness of the insulation employed, and 
the difference in temperature between 
the water in the pipes and the sur- 
rounding air. While the heat absorp- 
tion may be computed quite accurately 
for any given set of conditions, it will 
be sufficiently close for all ordinary 
work to make use of the factors in 
lable 1 in connection with the length 
and size of the pipe runs provided 
with the usual type of covering: 


varies 


TABLE I 
Pipe 
Size factor 
I Meares eos ee Syoetie Past 6 
Rett ase aioe aks) In sonore ’ 
I Sa oa ee at 8 
2 Dike asc i inechgeanes cas 9 


The heat absorption for cooling the 
water and that required for maintain 
ing the desired temperature in the dis 
tributing system are added, and the 


result increased 10% for the heat 
transmission through the machinery, 
etc For example, a textile mill hav 
ing 1,500 employes is to be provided 
with a drinking-water system com 


posed of approximately 2,000 It. of 


114-in. and 3,000 ft. of I-in. piping. 
What refrigerating capacity will be 
required ? 

\ssuming each person uses 1 gal. 
of water per 8-hr. day, the total con- 


sumption will be (1,500 x 1) 8 
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i88 gals. per hour, and will require 
i88 xX 0.0173 = 3.25 tons of re- 
irigeration for cooling the water from 
-o to 45°. The heat to be removed 
to prevent a rise in temperature of 
ore than 5° in the system will be, 


according to Table I, (2,000 x 7) + 
(3,000 x 6) = 32,000 B.t.u. per hour, 
nd will require 32,000 — 12,000 = 


2.67 tons of refrigerating capacity, or 
a total of (3.25 + 2.67) x I.lo = 
>.92, or practically 6 tons. 
Piping Arrangement 
There are three common systems of 
piping employed for distributing the 
water to the drinking fountains and 
keeping it cool. The simplest is that 
shown in Fig. 4, but it is only adapted 
to tall buildings of small ground area, 
when the plant is divided into a 
number of sections of this form. In 
this case the cooling tank containing 
the ammonia coil is placed at the top 
of the building, well above the high- 
est fixtures, and connected with the 
refrigerating machine, which would 
rdinarily be located in the basement. 
vented to the atmo- 
sphere, and make-up water is supplied 
automatically from the city main 
means of a ball-cock and float tank, 
as indicated in the illustration. 
The supply drop from the bottom 
i the cooling tank and the cross pipes 
onnected with the drinking fountains 
are covered, while the return riser or 
‘irculating pipe at the right is leit 
uncovered. This creates a slight dif- 
ference in temperature between the 


lhe cooler is 


by 


two vertical pipes which causes the 
water to circulate slowly in_ the 
manner indicated by the arrows, and 


so keeps the water cool at the foun- 
tains at all times. The force produc- 
ng the circulation is very small, how- 
ever, and is not sufficient to overcome 
the friction of the pipes unless the 
risers have considerable height and 
the horizontal runs are comparatively 
short. 

\ much better arrangement, which 
is positive in action and adapted to 
practically all buildings and all usual 
lengths of horizontal piping, is shown 
in Fig. 5. In this case the cooling 
tank may be placed in the basement 
beside the refrigerating machine, and 
the water is circulated through the 
system by means of a small pump, 
usually driven by an electric motor. 
[he float or balance tank, connecting 
with the city main, supplies make-up 
water to the cooler, as indicated, and 
is placed at such a height as to give 
the desired pressure at the highest 
fixtures. The power consumed by the 
pump in this case is very small, being 
simply that required to overcome the 
friction in the piping. This ar- 
rangement is only adapted to cases 
where the city or supply pressure is 
sufhcient to force the water up to the 
elevated tank. 

n case the supply pressure is not 
sufficient to do this, the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 6 may be used, in which 
the cooler is vented to the atmosphere 
and supplied with make-up water 
irom a flat tank at the same level, as 
indicated in the drawing. The cool 
Vater is pumped through the system as 
before, and the necessary pressure is 
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maintained by means of a relief valve 
in the return pipe just above the cool- 
ing tank. In this case the pump works 
against a pressure head sufficient to 
the friction in the piping, 
and also to open the relief valve, the 
latter representing the “lift” to a point 


overcome 
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with Gravity Circulation 


The 


con- 


well above the highest fixture. 
power to operate the pump is 
siderably more in this case, although 
not a large item in a plant of ordinary 
size. 
Determining Pipe Sizes 
Experience has shown that it is best 
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to limit the velocity of flow in the dis- 


tributing pipes to about 3 ft. per 
second, or 180 ft. per minute, which 
gives approximately the following 
capacities for pipes of different 
diameters. TABLE IT 

Pipe Gallons 
Size per minute 
i. BE 8 
114 in. 15 
114 1n. 20 

2 if: 30 

Phe distributing circuits are com 

monly limited to 1-in., 1'4-in., and 
1'4-in. pipes by dividing them into 


sections starting trom a central point, 
in the indicated in 
Fig. 7, as in this way the length of 
run is also shortened, thus reducing 
the and the 


general manner 


frictional resistance cost 


of pumping. In general, the lengths 
of run are limited to about 1,500 ft 
for I-in. pipe; 2,000 ft. for 1'4-in 
pipe; and 3,000 ft. for I1!2-in. pipe 
With a velocity of approximately 
18o ft. per minute, this will give tric 
tion heads of about 120, 130, and 
ESO: It., respectively. 
Power for Pumping 

the power for pumping depends 

upon the quantity of water to be 


handled, and whether it is simply 
moved against the frictional resistance 
of the piping, as in Fig. 5, or 


igainst the 


forced 
resistance of a relief valve, 


as in Fig. 6. The quantity of water 
to be moved to give sufficient circula- 
tion to limit the rise in the circuit 
to 5° has been determined approxi 
mately by experiment for different 
sizes of pipe and length of run, and 
found to be about as shown in 
Fable IIT. 
TABLE III 
Size ot Length (,allons 
Pipe of Run per Minute 
I 1,500 4 
1% 2,000 7 
114 3,000 10 
lhe maximum quantity to be 
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The Chemical demands of the Textile industry are diversified. 
This fact indicates the real need for a central unit or source 
of supply that is reliable. 

R. & H. facilities and policies are designed to meet 
this need. Accordingly, it is good practice and 
good business to centralize your purchases 
here. R. & H. Chemicals and Service 
satisfy every condition imposed by 

textile manufacturing. 


A Partial List of 
R & H Textile Chemieals 


Albone Potash, Bichromate 
Alcohol Potash, Oxalate 
Ammonia Potash, Bioxalate 
Copper Sulphate Potash, Permanganate 
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Formaldehyde Sodium Perborate 
Formic Acid Sodium Prussiate 
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Potash, Caustic Solozone 
Potash, Carbonate Zine Chloride 

Zine Dust 


Solvents for Cleaning and Spotting Out 


Chloroform, technical Tetrachlorethane 
Carbontetrachloride Trichlorethylene 
Solvent 260 
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indled by the pump will be that ac- 
ually used for drinking, plus that 
‘quired for circulation, as noted in 
ible III. 

[he power required for operating 
the pump is given by the formula: 
S32 SG 


,- = 


Hp. = 
33,000 x E 
which 
Hp. = horsepower required. 
1H = head pumped against, in feet, 


including frictional resistance, and the 
ejuivalent lift produced by the relief 
valve in Fig. 6. 

= gallons pumped per minute. 

IX = efficiency of the pump, which 
may be taken as 50% for the small 
size used. 

Let us take the case of the plant 
shown in Fig. 7, and assume that 
500 employes are to be provided for 
as in the previous example; that is, 
a total of 1,500 gals. are to be fur- 
nished per day, or 188 gals. per hour. 
Let us further assume that each of 
the three loops takes care of approxi- 
mately the same number of people, 
and that the length of each run does 
not exceed 1,500 ft. Under these con- 
ditions the water consumed on each 
loop would be 188 — (60 x 3) = 
1 gal. per minute, approximately. 

From Table III we find that for 
a 1-in. pipe, 4 gals. of water must be 
circulated per minute to maintain the 
proper temperature, which makes a 
total of 4 -++ 1 = 5 gals. to be handled 
by the pump. Referring to Table I], 
we find that a I-in. pipe has a capac- 
ity of 8 gals., without exceeding prac- 
tical operating conditions. It has also 
been stated that the frictional resist- 
ance to the flow of 8 gals. per minute 
through a I-in. pipe, 1,500 ft. long, 
is equivalent to a 120-ft. head. 


If the arrangement in the present 
case was like that shown in Fig. 5, the 
pump would simply operate against 
the friction in the pipe, which we will 
take as 120 ft., assuming the effect 
of a smaller quantity of water (5 
gals.) to be offset by bends in the 
pipe. The total volume of water to 
be handled by the pump (three loops) 
is 15 gals. per minute, which will 
require 


8.3 x 120 x I5 





= 69 ip. 
33,000 x 0.5 
or practically a 1-hp. motor. 

If the arrangement was that shown 
in Fig. 6, and the relief valve in the 
return was set to maintain a pressure 
ot 30 lbs. per square inch, or approxi- 
mately 60-ft. head, then the total pres- 
sure to be pumped against would be 
120 + 60 = 180 ft., and (8.3 x 180 x 
15) — (33,000 x 0.5) 1.4 hp., 
“hich would be required. 

t was previously found that a 7- 

machine was required for produc- 
the necessary refrigeration. The 
ver required for driving the com- 
essor of a refrigerating machine 


pends upon the suction and dis- 
Ciarge pressures, and also upon the 
and type of machine. For the 


ditions of water cooling, 
e to assume 2 hp. 


it will be 
per ton of 
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Fig. 7. 


refrigerating capacity, which in the 
above case would call for a 2x 7—=14 
hp. motor. If the pump was driven 
from the same 14+1.4=15.4 
hp. would be required, and a 15 hp. 
machine would do the work 
with the ample assumptions 
throughout the problem. 


motor, 


easily 
made 


Longer Runs of Piping 

It is usually possible to divide the 
piping system into sections so that 
the length of the circuits for the dif- 
ferent sizes of pipe will not exceed 
those given in Table III. If, in any 
particular case, the length of run for 
a given quantity of water exceeds 
that given in the table, the pipe line 
may be enlarged for a portion of its 
length to keep down the friction 
head. As the actual power require- 
ments for pumping are comparatively 


General Method of Running the Distributing Circuits 


small, any adjustment of 


estimated 


ordinary 


sizes may usually be with 


sufficient accuracy a a 
“pipe table’ is not at hand. 

Suppose in the 
length of the loops was 2,000 f 


We 


that a 1'4-in. pipe will 


hvdraulic 
present case the 
t. in 
lable 


carry 15 


stead ot from 


11] 


gals. of 


1,500. see 


water per minute without 
exceeding the practical limitations as 
to velocity and frictional resistance, 
and it would seem safe to assume that 
by using 500 ft. of 1'4-in. and 1500 
ft. of I-in. pipe, and circulating & 
gals. of water per minute to make up 
for the increased “warming” effect of 
the larger pipe, that all requirements 
would be met. While circuits up to 
5,000 ft. in length are in successful 
use, it is better when possible not to 
exceed the limits previously given to 
any great extent. 


Opening and Cleaning of Cotton 





Hopper System Provides Most 
Logical and Efficient Treatment 
By Thomas Hagan* 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, as a 

general thing, higher grades of 
cotton were used than are used today. 
The opening room was considered a 
place to open the bales and break them 
up somewhat before the cotton 
sent to aging bins. 
was considered the 
cotton. 

In the last few years, however, this 
situation has been changed. The de- 
sire for economy has caused the ma- 
jority of mills to eliminate the aging 
bins. However, it has not been proven 
that it real 
process picking has succeeded three- 
process picking, and the picker room 
is looked upon more as a lap-forming 


was 
The picker room 


place to clean 


was economy. Two- 


room than a cleaning room, while a 
greater part of the cleaning has been 
With 
this proposition, we have found one 
idea following another so rapidly that 
the impression has been given that 
~ * Manager, The Textile Development Co., 


Boston, Mass. Paper read at Providence 
meeting of National Association of Cotton 


Manufacturers, April 25. 


delegated to the opening room 


opening and picking have been sub- 
jected to one fad after another. Every 
few months, we find some new clean- 
ing machine that is said to take out 
some additional until we find 
today that there is no unity of opinion 
regarding what equipment should be 
used for opening and cleaning. 


waste, 


Opening Process Illogical 

To narrow this discussion down, let 
us consider only a_ print-cloth mill. 
The same ideas will apply, to a greater 
or lesser extent, to mills manufactur 
ing other products, with modifications 
for the cotton used. 
Our opinion of the opening rooms that 


the character of 


are found in the majority of mills is, 
in a nutshell, that they are illogical. 


The typical equipment that we find 
in opening rooms today is a_ bale 
breaker, or two breakers in tandem, 


followed by a Buckley or lattice sec 
tion, and 
I have not tried to apply the trade 
names. of the different 
all the leading machine companies are 
building this 


then bv a vertical opener. 


machines, as 


sections that answer to 
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description, and almost all are recom- 
mending a layout that is somewhat 
similar to this. Mills will lay out 
around such a unit from 4 to 20 bales 
of cotton, usually with a certain per- 
centage of higher-grade bales, and the 
remaining bales of lower grades. 

Our opinion of such an arrange- 
ment is frankly that it does not get 
anywhere nearly the maximum virtue 
out of the cotton, 
as follows: 


Our reasons are 


Blending Inadequate 

1. Blending 

Such an arrangement does not blend 
the cotton. This may sound like a 
broad statement, but I believe that an 
examination of any such unit 
substantiate what I have said. 
first 


will 
In the 
place, a bale breaker will not 
hold the cotton from more than three 
bales at a time in the way that the 
cotton is fed into it at the average 
mill. We have stood back of a great 
many and we have 
found that one lump of. cotton will be 
fed in at intervals varying from every 
minute to every three minutes. In 
other words, you put cotton in at the 
best from one bale every minute, fol 
lowed by another 


bale breakers, 


minute, 
and followed by other bales at minute 


bale in a 


intervals; and, as I said, the bale 
breaker holds cotton from not more 
than three bales at a time. If the 


feed apron were 100 yds. long, and 
there were 100 bales around it, you 
would still be 
time and never blending more than 
three 


feeding one bale at a 


bales at any given period. 
Surely no one can claim that this is 
blending cotton properly. 

lhe second bale breaker in tandem 
helps very slightly in that some of the 
cotton is continually coming in from 
the first, and blending with some of 
the cotton on the second breaker. At 
the same time, you are only feeding, 
under best conditions, cotton from one 
bale every minute. Therefore, I be- 
lieve it is logical to say that a bale 


breaker or bale breakers in tandem 
do not blend cotton adequately. 
Buckley a Cleaner 
2. Machine Succession 
Under the arrangements that we 


have outlined, the Buckley section fol- 


lows the last bale breaker. A Buckley 
section is a cleaning machine. This 
is followed by a vertical opener. The 


vertical opener is fundamentally not 
a cleaning machine, but an opening 
machine, and we believe it is safe to 
say all machine builders will agree. 
In other words, this arrangement of 
machines attempts to clean cotton and 
open it afterwards. We believe that 
the cotton should be opened com- 
pletely before effort is made to 
clean it. 


the 


\gain, a bale breaker and a 


verti- 
cal opener are, comparatively speak- 
ing, high-production units. A Buck- 
ley section is a low-production unit. 
lo sandwich a low-production unit 
between two high-production units 
either lessens the work of the high- 
production units or crowds the low- 


production unit so that it will not do 
the work that it should do properly, 
because it is forced to do too much. 


We believe that a Buckley beater, 
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no matter what name you call it by, 
s a splendid beater. It is a rubbing 
beater, and not a striking beater. It 
should be run slowly, and does not 
fibers. We can say nothing 
against the Buckley beater, but we do 
ve very strongly that the place 
for the Buckley beater is in the picker 
room, and its place is not in the open- 
ing room. 


injure 


3. Mixing of Grades 

Under the system outlined, we feel 
that there is no perfect blending of 
cotton of different grades. A _ mill 
say that they lay down a certain 
number of low-grade bales to a mix. 
From the statements that I have pre- 
viously made, it will be seen that for 
minutes, low-grade 
and other 


will 


cotton is 
minutes, high- 
grade cotton is used, as each time a 
fed into the bale breaker, it 
s either a high- or low-grade bale, 
but not both. We therefore feel that 
the cotton has a more uneven appear- 
ince than is necessary. 


some 
for 


used, 


piece is 


4. Cleaning 

Under the system outlined, the mill 
puts cotton of various grades through 
the same cleaning machines, expect- 
ng the machines to clean strict good 
dinary cotton and middling cotton 
vith equal effectiveness, and take out 
no more of the good stock from the 
igh-grade cotton than it does from 
the low-grade cotton. This statement 
loes not seem quite fair. 

\s I have previously stated, this ar- 
rangement of machines occurs more 
frequently than any other arrange- 
ment that we have seen. There are 
some times variations by the addi- 
tion of one or more machines of dif- 
erent kinds to this line, but the idea 
of running the cotton through a given 
ine is almost general. Practical re- 
sults that we have seen in a large 
number of mills have proven that this 
system does not blend cotton well. 
Furthermore, it either takes too much 
cotton out of the high-grade or not 
enough dirt out of the low-grade. 


Hopper System 

5. Hopper System 

We are very strongly in favor of 
the adoption of what we call a double 
hopper system. We find mills 
experimenting with 
‘ontaining different grades and 
haracter of cotton, and we believe 
that the hopper system answers the 
objections before mentioned _ better 
than any other that we have seen. 
[he hopper system is very briefly 
as follows: T am giving an illustra- 
tion ot an eight-hopper system. This 
an be very logically increased to a 
much larger number, but I am giving 
tight as the smallest number that we 
believe should be applied to a_print- 
loth mill. Under this system, we 
vould have three hoppers feeding in 
parallel on to an endless-belt con- 
lhe cotton from there would 
£0 through a vertical opener, and one 
e cleaners. I do not care at 
e to discuss the relative virtues 
‘ferent makes of cleaning ma- 


uni- 


versally mixes 


chine The cotton from the last 
8 is fed on to another endless- 
elt 


nveyor, on to which cotton 
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from five other hoppers, also run- 
ning in parallel, is dropped. The 
cotton then goes through another ver- 
tical opener, and one or more cleaning 
machines. The cotton used in the first 
three hoppers is the low-grade cotton. 
he cotton used in four out of the 
five last hoppers is the high-grade 
cotton. The fifth hopper in the second 
battery is used for reworked waste. 
This system has the following ad- 


vantages over the bale-breaker sys- 
tem, which I have previously dis- 
cussed: 


a. Cleaning 

The low-grade cotton fed into the 
first three hoppers receives 
cleaning, which it requires. 


special 


b. Opening. 

As the settings on the hoppers are 
closed in as close as possible, the cot 
ton is opened up much better than if 
it went through a large bale breaker 
with larger spikes on the apron. The 
cotton is also opened up with a verti- 
cal opener before it is cleaned. 
c. Blending. 

| made the statement that a 
breaker would contain cotton 
about three bales. We will 
a hopper contains cotton from 
bales, for the sake of the argument. 
Under this you contin- 
ually blending cotton from 16 bales 
at a time, instead of three bales. You 
blending at all times the 
high-grade cotton with the low-grade 
cotton and the waste, with 
proportions of each. 

On account of the virtues of this 
system, some mills are successfully 
using cotton of much lower grades 
than is possible with the old system, 
because of the special cleaning and 
blending. 

We _ believe 
cleaning machines 
but we would emphasize especially 
that cleaning machines should be 
chosen of the capacity required to fit 
the character of the that the 
mill selected to use. We have 
found very often that mills can either 
get a cleaner cloth with the cotton 
that is used, or get a cloth that is as 
clean as the present cloth with low 
grades when the opening room has 
been arranged in a logical way. 

d. Picker Room. 

The work of the picker room, under 
this system, then devolves itself into 
one of finishing the work of clean 
ing instead of doing it all, and of 
forming even and smooth laps. We 
feel that a picker room should not 
contain more than two processes of 
picking. In the last year or two, con- 
siderable excellent work has been done 
with one-process picking, and we be- 
lieve that many mills are getting very 
satisfactory results. We ask that we 
be permitted not to discuss this ques- 
tion, as we are not sure that the final 
stage has been reached for all classes 
of work. We would lay as a stand- 
ard, in the judgment of laps, a varia- 
tion of not more than half an ounce 
per vard in the yard-to-yard measure- 
ment of laps. We would also state 
that it is reasonable to expect that 
the finisher picker laps have not more 


bale 
from 
that 
two 


say 


system, are 


are also 


constant 


first-class 
constructed, 


that many 


are 


cotton 
has 


than 5 to 8 per cent of laps outside 
14 lb. either 
The major 
function of the picker room then be- 
comes that of forming a smooth even 


of the usual tolerence of 
side of standard weight. 


Discussion by Robert W. Boys* 

In opening up the discussion 
Mr. Hagan’s paper, I might say that 
many mill men here have been much 
interested in this subject, and | be 
lieve it has even 
ot late than the 
draft. 

Mr. 


interesting 


on 


found more interest 
question of long 
been 
touched on 
He first 
cotton 


Hagan’s paper has very 
has 
points. 


refers to the blending ot 


and he 


some very vital 
and 
the eliminating of aging bins and has 
shown very clearly that to thoroughly 


blend cotton from a number of bales, 
aging bins are an absolute necessity 
unless equipped with a series of hop 
pers. 
Buckley an Opener 
Mr. 


for 


Hagan has left a wide opening 
the 
Buckley opener not being an 


discussion in question of a 


opening 


machine. In my experience | have 


found a Buckley both an opener and 


verv much of a cleaner, and if these 
are arranged in tandem for low 
grade cotton with by-pass arrange 


ments for higher grades and a 
of dust trunking 
Bucklevs an_ ideal 


series 
the 


opening 


after leaving 
standard 
method can be obtained. 

Mr. not mention 


value of dust trunking in the opening 


Hagan does the 
and cleaning process and I considet 
this of the greatest importance in 
further cleaning and opening of cot 
ton. 

Mr. Hagan also states that a Buck 
ley opener is a low-production unit. 
My experience is that a 30 inch Buck 
ley breaker 
producing from 50,000 to 60,000 lbs. 


will take care of a bale 
per week of 48 hours 

It is slowly being recognized that 
the Buckley beater is playing a 
important the 
picking. It has played a very import 
ant 
chanical means of opening and clean 
ing. Up to the present time, I do 
know of anything that is so 
efficient and valuable as this particular 


very 


part in opening and 


part since the adoption of me 


not 


* Farr-Alpaca Company, Holyoke, Mass 
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unit, whether it be in the opening or 
the picker room. The Buckley type 
of beater has been, and is being used 
with entire success all along the line. 
Buckley-opener beaters properly made 
do less injury to the cotton than any 
other known beater, and eliminate to 
a great extent the possibility of 
rupturing the fiber and stringing or 
curling the cotton. We 


machine in 


consider it 


a tar more valuable the 
opening and cleaning of cotton after 
passing through a double hopper 
breaker than a Creighton; and I would 
never advise a Buckley and Creighton 
in tandem, the 


and 


because Buckles is a 


horizontal cleaner the ¢ 


reighton 





Robert WH. Who 


Boys, 
Hagan’s Paper Before N. A. C. M. 


Convention 


Vr. 


Discussed 


is a vertical cleaner and is very liable 
to curl the cotton 

In the picker find the 
Buckley tvpe of beater to be superior 


room we 


to any other tvpe of 41” and an 18” 
in breaker picker and one 18” Buck 


ley in the finisher picker for all 
grades of cotton from 114” up and 


18” bladed beater in the finisher may 
he advisable 


1 


for cotton below 11%” 


staple. I feel sure when we get talk 
ing beaters someone is going to bring 
up the question of speeds and I sug- 
the 
Buckley at the opener 570 r. p. m.; at 
breaker picker 41” Buckley, 475 to 
18” Buckley, 750 to 800 


gest following speeds: the 30” 


500 Ff. p.m; 


ip. ™ 


Moisture Content of Cotton 





Easily Found at 


All Processes by 


Box with Recording Hygrometer 
By J. Frank Morrissey* 


OISTURE content in cotton is a 
subject that many of us have 
given little attention to, due no doubt 
to the fact felt it took 
elaborate and expensive apparatus and 


that we have 


specially trained operatives to get at 


the facts. It is the purpose of this 
paper to bring to the attention of 
some of the members who are not 


equipped with laboratories, that this 
important information may be gath- 
ered in their own plants in a very 
Mills 


Providence 
of Cotton 


Interlaken 
read at 
Association 
April 25. 


* Superintendent, 
Harris, R. I Paper 
meeting of National 
Manufacturers, 


simple way, with inexpensive ap 
paratus and by the ordinary labor in 


the rooms 


where you may choose to 


make your tests 


Adopted F. J. Hoxie’s Method 


. was led into this line of endeavor 
by a series of picker fires of unac- 
counted origin, and, on appealing to 
the Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, came in contact 
with Mr. F. J. Hoxie and his novel 
method of determining moisture con- 
tent in cotton, a description of which 
was read before this Association in a 
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Stop ceiling condensation 


... shut 


Textile manufacturers are obtain- 
ing these advantages in their mills 
Roof 


Board. 


with Celotex Insulation 


Condensation or ceiling “sweating” in 
textile mills is disastrous in many 
ways. It means the rotting away of 
roof structures, damage to materials 
and equipment and unhealthy work- 


ing conditions. 


Many textile manufacturers are stop- 


ping 
proper thickness of Celotex Roof In- 


condensation by using the 


sulation Board. 


Celotex also shuts out intense sum- 
mer heat, thus adding to the comfort 
of your employees and enabling them 
to do better work. And it greatly re- 
duces fuel waste during cold weather, 
as it keeps artificial heat from leaking 


out through the roof. 


In many mills Celotex has become the 
accepted material for insulating tenter- 
ing machines. The ease with which 
Celotex is handled and applied means 
small labor cost. And its extremely low 
heat conductivity means high operating 


efficiency. 


Celotex Roof Insulation Board is the 
only roof insulation made from the long 
tough fibres of cane. It is light, easy 
to handle and quickly applied. Because 
it is waterproofed in manufacture it 


will stand exposure. 


out Summer heat 





Arnco Mills, Newnan, Georgia. This roof is pro- 

tected from ceiling condensation and intense summer 

heat by Celotex Roof Insulation Board. Lockwood, 
\ Greene & Company, Architects and Engineers. 


7} 
| 


r 


Celotex Roof Insulation Board has an Write us for the most recent data on 
average tensile strength of more than 


When 


applied to wood, metal or other types of 


Celotex for textile mills. Our engineers 


200 pounds per square inch. will gladly cooperate with you or your 


authorized agents. 


C RSC ATING LUMBER x 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILI 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


roof 


decks it lends 


strength and 


rigidity to the roof structure. 


Reasonable in its first cost, Celotex Roof 
Insulation Board is also reasonable in Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 


(See telephone books for addresses) 


its cost of application. And it can be Dahan Dihdigtintens 


throughout the World 


: . . In na Alexander Murray & Ce ‘ ontrea 
applied to any type of roof deck and Re ee LIT I ee Re A 


fi _ ‘ \cL Reviaste Lumper DeALeRS Can Sut 
under any type of roof covering. Cr 


CELOTEX 
ROOF INSULATION 
BOARD 


LOTEX 
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paper given by Mr. Hoxie in 1916, 
entitled, “The Moisture Conditioning 
of Cotton with Relation to Picker 
Fires.” The results obtained by these 
tests were not only interesting in the 
facts that they developed, but they 
opened up a new and simple method 
of making similar tests throughout the 
mil 

QOvr method of handling the cotton 
in our opener room prior to the tests 
was to take a sufficient number of 
bales for each day’s run from the 
storehouse to the opener room, remove 
the hoops and sacking, and place the 
bales along one side of the feed apron. 
In this way the opened bales remain 
exposed to the dry air of the opener 
room a day and a night, and in some 
cases during the week-end would go 
over until Tuesday morning. This 
led to excessive drying during the 
months when steam was used for 
heating. 


Contained Six Per Cent 

Our first test was to obtain the 
moisture content of the cotton under 
these conditions, and the operator of 
the bale breaker would place a small 
sample from each bale in the box with 
the recording hygrometer. These 
samples were taken from the top, 
middle, and bottom of the bales as 
they were used, the curve as drawn 
by the hygrometer showing clearly the 
moisture content of the cotton as it 
was fed to the bale breaker. The tests 
showed that the cotton contained less 
than 6% moisture, which is considered 
dry, at least from an Underwriter’s 
point of view, due to the fact that 
cotton in this condition is readily ig- 
nited by any substance that would 
cause a spark in any of the machines 
handling it at this point. 

Tests were then made of the cotton 
in the bales in the storehouse, which 
showed a moisture content of about 
814%; this will vary somewhat ac- 
cording to season. 


Changed Method 


We then changed our method of 
handling the cotton at this point, 
bringing the bales into the opener 
room only as needed, and after remov- 
ing the hoops and sacking, fed them 
directly to the bale breaker apron. 
Moisture tests made with this method 
of handling, with samples taken as 
before from the top, middle, and 
bottom of the bale as it was being 
used, showed the moisture content to 
be about 714%, only a slight loss 
from that in the bale in the storehouse. 
We are now continuing these tests to 
get a record of the moisture loss from 
the bale in the storehouse through the 
erent picking processes to the fin- 
shel lap, for, up to this point we 
make no attempt at artificial humidi- 
fication in our plant. These tests are 
mpleted to the point where I 
include them in this paper, but 
| to you in the beginning, my 
ect in giving this talk is to 
ut the possibilities of this 
1f making tests so that more 
make them, thereby adding 
useful information to this 


ible waste is one of the ghosts 
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that stalk our paths, and tests of this 
kind will help lay the ghost, or at 
least show what part of our loss is 
water and whether it ever got as far 
as the picker room, or vanished in 
transit or in storage. 

The moisture content of the cotton 
as it is received can be checked by 
the same method, by putting a_per- 
centage of the samples from the bales 
in the box with the recorder, or by 
putting the recorder in a closet with 
all the samples. Tests of this char- 
acter can be made at night as well as 
during the day. 

Other Uses of Test 

Another useful way of using this 
equipment in the ordinary mill is to 
place the yarn bobbins from which 
you make your regular daily sizing in 
the box, and get the moisture content, 
which will often show you that the 
change in counts is moisture and not 
cotton content. This is especially true 
of mills which are not well equipped 
with humidifiers in the carding and 
spinning, or, if equipped, do not have 
automatic regulation. The above tests 
can be made with roving as well. 

The slasher is another point in the 
mill where it will be an advantage to 
check up on the moisture content of 
the sized yarn. How many mills know 
how much of the so-called percentage 
of size is water? It is a simple matter 
to place a sample of yarn from each 
beam, or from every other beam, in 
the box with the hygrometer and get 
a picture of the moisture content of 
the yarn if there is any moisture left 
in it, or in case you are running it 


bone dry it will show that also. In 
many cases where the recorder will 
show a dry condition, the slasher can 
be run faster to the point where it will 
leave the desired amount of moisture 
in the yarn, about 6%, which can be 
determined by this apparatus. 

Again in the cloth room, which in 
many cases is not humidified, you can 
take a few yards of cloth exposed to 
the weave room conditions and test it 
for moisture content, then expose it 
to the cloth room conditions, and 
make another test which will indicate 
whether you maintain the moisture 
content in this room or are losing at 
this point. There are innumerable 
uses to which this tvpe of apparatus 
can be put, and, as I mentioned before, 
it will give vou as good a record at 
night as during the day. 

As for the equipment itself, you 
can build the box as simple or as 
elaborate as you wish, line it with tin 
if you care to—but in any case have 
it well made and not too heavy to 
handle easily. It should be as tight 
as possible, and the wood well filled 
and painted or varnished to keep out 
moisture. Use any type of recording 
hygrometer and test it frequently with 
a sling psychrometer for accuracy: 
keep it corrected at regular intervals 

The apparatus described is not a 
precise instrument, nor will it give 
you the accurate results that can be 
obtained in a well-equipped laboratory, 
but it will give you valuable informa- 
tion that can be gathered with the 
least amount of trouble and without 
extra labor. 


Moisture in Cotton 





Results of a Test and Sug- 
gestions for Buying Cotton 
By William Watson* 


ECOGNIZING that cotton was 

being received with excessive 
moisture and that this water was being 
paid for at the price of cotton, the 
following work was undertaken to 
determine how much excess moisture 
the cotton contained as received, and 
how effectively this was eliminated in 
the picking process and slotted bins. 
Recognizing that much cotton was 
coming in abundantly wet, a series of 
experiments was undertaken to 
determine the amount of moisture in 
the Peeler cotton as received and the 
amount of this moisture which was 
lost in the normal picking process. 
Samples were taken from the bales 
and from the lattice bins to which the 
cotton was blown from the openers 
and then after each finishing and pick- 
ing process. A bale of Peeler cotton 
containing 8% of moisture or 814% 
regain was placed in the heated opener 
room and a recording hygrometer was 
attached to it with outside air at a 
temperature of about 60% on the 
average and a relative humidity of 
60%. This bale was left in the opener 
room two weeks. At first the 
hygrometer indicated 65% 


relative 


*Cotton Technologist, Warwick Mills 
Centreville, R. I Paper read at Providence 
meeting of National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, April 25 


humidity, which signified that the 
cotton contained 8% of moisture. 
Moisture Lost in Picking 

Moisture in cotton has today become 
a very important feature in most tex- 
tile mills. The bale contains more 
moisture than it should; that is, from 
8 to 12% regain. This is taken care 
of after being opened and blown to 
the picker room into the large bins, 
where the regain is from 8 to 10%. 
In the handling process the cotton 
gives up a considerable part of its 
moisture, about 5% regain. The 
doubling into intermediate and finisher 
pickers coupled with the automatic 
evener device gives a relatively even 
weight ready for carding, the regain 
being from 6 to 9% in the finished 
laps. 

Cotton when thoroughly aired with 
dry air has a regain as low as 4% in 
the finished picker laps, when no form 
of humidity is used. 

The following measurements show 


the loss of through the 


moisture 

picker room: 

Cotton from bale: 
Time in oven—49 minutes 
Temperature of oven—220° F. 
Weight before drving—437.5 grms. 
Weight after drying—4oI grms. 


Percentage moisture content 


8.34% 


¢ 
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Regain—9.1% 

Cotton from bin room: 
Time in oven—32.5 minutes 
Temperature of oven—220° F. 
Weight before drying—437.5 grms. 
Weight after drying—3z99.5 grms. 
Percentage of moisture—8.68% 
Regain—9.52% 

Finished picker laps: 
Time in oven—3o minutes 
Temperature of oven—220° F. 





Weight before drying—437.5 grms 
Weight after drying—398 grms 
Percentage of moisture—9.03% 
Regain—9.9% 


Relative humidity—7o0%. 


Loss in Lying Idle 

We made several tests for moisture 
content of cotton in bales, taking a 
few samples from different bales. The 
average moisture content was 714% 
Tests 
run in the morning and at different 
times during the day showed a differ- 
ence of 1.1%. There were no heat 
or coils of any kind in the room. The 


Some bales ran as high as 15%. 


average moisture content ran about 

8% under normal conditions. 

Results of Tests: Regain 
M 








SY ain Meck ie i eit 11 &% put in samplk 
aa a ale a die 11.25% 

9.30 A. M --.-10.5% put in sampk 
10.30 A. M... eee 10.5% 

ELGOO Be Mei ces cs 10.75% 

Ds Mire g nega ROO 

4.80 PM tcc vce sk OSG 

2.30 P. M eee 10.38% put in samph 
3.00 P. MM... ese cde. O% 

4.30 P.M eeee dO, CF 

BOO ends tine ohne 

ie Menace cee 10.3% 

7.30 P. M : -- 10.2% 

8.30 P 1% 

9.30 P. 

10.30 BP. 

12.30 A 

1.30 A, 

2.30 A. 

3.50 A. J 

Fs aoe 9.8% 


These results show that immediately 
after putting sample cottons into the 
box the regain rose about three per 
cent for a period of two hours, then 
it went back to normal, running along 
quite consistently until the box was 
opened to put in more samples. The 
last samples put in were at 2:30 p. m. 
Regain went up to 10.6% at 4.30 p. m. 
and came back to normal within two 
hours. At 6.00 p. m. regain was about 
10.3% and went down continually 
until at 5.00 a. m. it read 9.75%. 

The loss of moisture by the regular 
picking process is practically nothing. 
There is little or no loss in the bins 
which is the place for a large loss 
in a fire. If it is desirable to dry the 
cotton, it is much more conveniently 
done in the bale, that is, putting in a 
warm room which is well ventilated. 
Conclusion: 

Per cent moisture in cotton 7'4 to 

5% 
Per cent moisture in the bin room 
8.68% 
Per cent moisture in the finished 
picker lap 9.03%. 
Suggestions for buying cotton: 

\ moisture regain content should be 
universally adopted about 814% as is 
standard in England. All actual cot- 
ton weights should be determined by 
moisture content. Buying should be 
on a net-weight basis, deducting for 
moisture or making allowance for less 
than standard, also penalizing for 
more moisture than the standard, simi 
lar to methods in use now with silk 
and wool. 
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ln five minutes 


_ _ this : floor 


will be 


Vee 


from lint / 


The problem of clinging lint is dis- 
carded forever—when a textile mill 
is floored with Northern Hard 
Maple. For here is a flooring ma- 
terial that can be rendered clean as 
new bya simple sweep of the brush. 


Because of its tough-fibred, tight- 
grained structure, Northern Hard 
Maple will not sliver, splinter or 
develop ridges. Even the rolling of 
heavy trucks and the scraping of feet 
cannot mar its even smoothness. 

Maple, moreover, actually out- 


wears stone. Its economy is in- 
stantly apparent in hundreds of 


industrial plants where it has been 
in use for five, ten, twenty years. 


Add to these advantages the fact 
that the Northern Hard Maple pro- 
vides a warm, dry, comfortable 
floor for workers to stand on, and 
you will see why this unique floor- 
ing has gained universal use in the 
textile world. 


Keep floors clean; keep repair ex- 
penses down; keep workers healthy 
and contented—by flooring your 
textile mill with Northern Hard 
Maple. You can lay it right over 
your present floor. 


Let our Service and Research Department assist 
you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


MapLe FLooriInG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1782 McCormick Building, Chicago 


Floor with Maple 


Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 
tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 
facturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 


remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your 
protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 
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Anti-Friction Spinning Spindle’ 





Description of Roller Bearing 
Spindle—Results of Mill Tests 


By R. H. DeMott 


{ would appear that the textile in- 
| dustry was one of the first to realize 
the advantages of the anti-friction 
bearing, for it is found that some 
forty years ago attempts were made to 
apply anti-friction bearings to spin- 
ning spindles. Although many at- 
tempts have been made since then to 
produce the so-called anti-friction 
bearing spindle, few of these attempts 
been successful until recent 
years The main reason for the 
jailure to develop a satisfactory anti- 
friction bearing spindle was doubtless 
jue to the difficult situation which 
exists in the spinning spindle on ac- 
count of the high speed and limited 
space in which to mount the bearing. 

Many of the early constructions 
were based upon the use of ball bear- 
ings, located at the neck of the spindle, 
at both the neck and 
Designs were made 
and spindles produced with a single 
row of balls at the neck, these balls 
riding either on the cylindrical blade 
or in a groove ground in the blade. 
The groove in the blade, although 
tending to increase the bearing 
capacity, weakened the spindle blade 
and this caused early failures. This 
construction was improved by the use 
of three to four rows of balls at the 
neck position, riding directly on the 
ylindrical blade but, although this 
type of spindle showed variable power 
saving, the life of the spindle was 
short and consequently did not present 
in attractive proposition for the mill 
owner, 


have 


in some Cases 


step positions. 


Recognizing the disadvantages pre- 
sented by the early types of anti-fric- 
tion spindles SKF conducted a sys- 
tematic and scientific study of this 
spindle problem, backed up by labora- 
tory and mill tests, resulting in the 
the present SKF 
This spindle was first put 
m the market in Germany six and a 
half years ago and, although at first 
it was difficult to convince the mill 
owners that the length of life would 
orrespond to that of the plain bearing 
spindle, mill installations and further 
laboratory demonstrated — the 
durability of this type of anti-friction 


snind 
pindle 


production of 


spindle 


tests 


_ 


onstruction of Spindle 
SKF roller bearing spindle is 
exible Rabbeth spindle which, in its 


uter appearance, corresponds to the 
isual plain bearing spindle. The cast- 
iron bolster of the plain bearing spin- 
lle has heen replaced by a steel one in 
which the upper, or roller bearing, 
ind the hottom. or step plain bearing, 
are rigidly mounted. The bolster is 
theretore a complete unit and_ is 
mount in the base of the spindle 
With ertain amount of radial play 
inufacturers, 


which permits the blade and bobbin to 
find its own axis of rotation. 

The cylindrical rollers of the pre- 
cision roller bearing at the neck are 
guided between parallel flanges of the 
outer race, which race is made of a 
high grade chrome steel, hardened 
throughout and ground. The cylin 
drical rollers are spaced and held in 
place by a one-piece retainer of solid 
bronze, this retainer being designed in 
such a way that the rollers are held in 
place when the blade is removed from 
the base and bolster. The inner race 
of the bearing is the blade itself 
which, at the bearing position, is of 
cylindrical shape, hardened and 
ground. The line contact of the 
rollers with the outer race and spindle 
blade provides for a maximum 
capacity within a limited space and 
also has a beneficial influence in that 
it represses the mounting movement 
of the spindle trom the start of the 
operation, and consequently the so- 
called leaping or mounting of the 
spindle blade is reduced to a minimum. 

The lower or step bearing, which is 
rigidly held in the lower part of the 
bolster hardened 
chrome cup with an included 
angle of 80° and spherical seat. The 
bottom or point of the blade is also 
glass hardened with an included angle 
of 60° and small ball point. The 
upper part of the step bearing has an 
angle of 2° 45” the blade 
at the corresponding location has an 
angle of 2° 30”. This step bearing 
is provided with oil holes and groove 
for the proper circulation of oil. 

In principle the blade and whorl 
assembly is the same as for the plain 
bearing spindle, that part of the blade 
above the whorl being the same in 
both cases. 

The base of the SKF spindle, al- 
though the same in principle, is some- 
what simpler than that of the plain 
bearing spindle for the base does not 
extend up into the whorl and there 
need be no oil snout. The external 
dimensions of the base may be prac 
tically the same although in 
cases, in order to provide for a proper 
lubrication chamber, the outside 
diameter of the base may be slightly 
larger than the base of the plain bear 
ing spindle. The complete SKI 
spindle unit consists of the same three 
principal parts as the plain bearing 
spindle; namely, the spindle blade and 
whorl assembly, the bolster and the 
In both SKF and plain bearing 
spindles the units are handled in prac 
tically the same way. 


sleeve, is a_ glass 


steel 


whereas 


some 


base. 


Advantages Indicated 
As previously pointed out, the SKF 
roller bearing bolster and spindle was 
not developed in a short time but is 
the result of years of experience and 
test, and the results of actual mill in 


stallations indicate quite definitely the 
following advantages: 
(1) Power Saving 

(a) 


25 to 35% average comparing 


machine to machine. 


(b) Smaller driving motor and line 
shafting. 

(c) Reducing of the — turning 
moment of the — cylinder, 


tightener pulley and gear-end 
(d) The number of spindles can be 
increased without increasing the 
power consumption. 
(2) Starting Load Practically Elimi 
nated 
(a) No peaks in power diagram 
(b) Easy starting of machines 
after a long stop. 
tor the 
consumption without 
taking care of the peak load 
(d) Better efficiency on the motors 
(3) Considerable Saving in Lubrica 
tion 


(c) Motors can be chosen 


average 


(a) Only one lubrication instead ot 


12 to 30 every 3500 hrs. 


R. H. DeMott, Who Addressed the W ed- 
nesday Afternoon Session of N. A.C. M. 
Convention 


(b) Saving of oil and time 


(c) No shut-downs for lubrication 
(4) Cleanliness 
(a) No soiled) yarn, tapes, o1 
frames 
(b) No waste of time for cleaning. 


(c) Clean hands for operators 
(5) Higher Quality of Yarn 


(a) More uniform twist due to 
speed. 
(6) Increased Production 


(a) Higher average speed due to 
lower starting load 
(b) Less band breakage due to 
light running spindles 
(c) More pounds ot varn per 
hour. 
(7) Dependable 

(a) No hot running spindles 

(b) No vibrations. 

(c) Long life. 

Although the greatest experience 
with the SKF spindle during the past 
and one-half has 
foreign countries, in which there are 
now running some one-half to three- 


kw 


Six years been in 


we have had 
the United 


quarter million spindles, 


certain experiences in 


States during the last year and a half 
which indicates quite definitely 


that 
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corresponding advantages can be ob 
tained in the American mills. 


Power Saving Shown 
the New 


frame ot 272 


In one of 


one 


England mills 
plain 
spindles, running 9422 r.p.m., spinning 


bearing 


No. 29 to No. 36 yarn, with a front 
roll speed of 119, was tested for three 
weeks and it was found that the aver 


age horsepower was 7.38. Following 


this test 272 SKF spindles replaced 
the plain bearing spindles, similar 
power tests were conducted for a 
period of three weeks, and it was 


tound that the average power was 5.10 
or a saving of 30.9%. 

In one of the southern mills in 
had installed SKE self- 
aligning ball bearings on the cylinders 
ot their spinning frames, and later in 
stalled SKE 
spindles on one of these frames, it was 
found — that, formerly they 
a 2'-in. belt to the 
frame, the same frame, when equipped 
with the SKE spindles could be driven 
with a t-in. belt. 


which they 


22 
~<> 


roller bearing 
where 


needed drive 


One of the prominent southern con- 
sulting engineers recently made some 
ctetermine the 
relative power consumed by the plain 

and SKE roller bearing 
and, based upon the spindle 


comparative tests to 


bearing 


spindle 


friction alone, it was found that the 
SKE spindle saved 40° over the 
plain bearing spindles. 


southern mills installed 
spindles on one of their spinning 


One of the 
frames, also 240 spindles on a light 
twister frames 


frame, each of these 


having previously been driven by a 
7% hp. After the installation 
ot the SKE spindles it was found that 
could started and 


driven satisfactorily without apparent 


motor. 


these frames be 


overload with a 5 hp. motor 


Lubrication 
Contrary to the 
the SKE bearing 


equipped spindle does not produce a 


plain bearing 


spindle rollet 
continuous oil circulation through the 


entire bolster. In the plain bearing 
spindle the oil is pumped up between 
the spindle blade and bolster and then 
falls back into the oil 


side the bolster. 


reservoir out 


In the plain bearing 


spindle there must be a constant oil 
film between the rotating blade and 
the stationary bolster in ordet 


normally 
The 
bearing of the SKF spindle only re 
amount ot 
primarily to protect the polished sur 


what would 


be two rubbing surtaces. 


to separate 
roller 
quires a small lubrication 
faces of the rollers and races and also 
the small amount of fric- 
tion between rollers and retainer. It 
is therefore only necessary to fill the 
base of the spindle until approximately 
the unsupported 
length of the bolster is submerged in 
oil. This will provide for a constant 
bath of oil on the step bearing, and 
the roller bearing will be lubricated 
by oil drawn up the spindle blade by 
capillary attraction. The surplus oil 
which has reached the roller will flow 
down the inside of the bolster sleeve 

‘Some of the first spindles installed 
in this country in the New 

(Continued on page 163) 


to reduce 


three-quarters of 


one ot 
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Will 1950 See Your Present 
Roof Intact? 


. seems ages away—yet 
many a mill roof built of 
Wolmanized Roof Planking 
in this year of 1928 will be 
entering its twenty-second 


year of service in 1950. 


Which is better—to build a 
roof of ordinary untreated 
lumber to last seven or eight 
years under the high humid- 
ity conditions prevalent in 
textile mills—or to invest in 
Wolmanized Roof Planking 
which has three times the 


life of ordinary lumber? 


Here is the most obvious 
economy. Consider the re- 
placement cost of a mill roof 
—the tearing down, the 
hindrance to production. 


Yes, Wolmanized Roof 


es - 


—— 


Planking is more in frst 
cost. So is the quality yarn 
you buy, the efficient proc- 
essing machinery you go in 


for. 


Wolmanized Roof Planking, 
in addition to its long life, 
retains all the desirable char- 
acteristics of the wood. It 
may be painted, stained or 
varnished. The preservative 
used, the highly toxic Wol- 
man Salts, does not exude. 
You do not need to be told 
that here is roof planking 
highly suitable for mill re- 
quirements. 


Clear 1950 with a roof in- 
sured with Wolmanized 
Roof Planking. Write for 
our booklet —‘‘Reducing 


Maintenance Costs.” 


American Wolmanized Lumber Company 


7 So. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
DOES NOT DECAY 
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Knitting-Course Counter 
For Full-Fashioned Knitting and 
Other Machines 
\n electrically controlled, entirely 
automatic course counter designed 
especially for full-fashioned knitting 
machines but adaptable to any other 
type of knitting machine, or indeed to 
any other machine that is required to 
stop after a predetermined number of 
revolutions, has been developed by the 
fextile Machine Works, Reading, Pa., 
inufacturers of the Reading full- 
knitting machine. The 
counter automatically returns to zero 
aiter it has completed a series of stops 
limited only by the number of stop- 
ping buttons employed. A _ large, 
easily-read dial with simple stopping 
buttons allows rapid setting and reset- 
ting. The complete device is claimed 
to be easily installed, fool-proof, and 
accurate, and to require no attention. 
\n aluminum disk A mounted on a 
suitable bracket has graduated upon 
the tace of its periphery a number of 
equal divisions. Each one of these 
divisions represents five courses of the 


Mm: 





fashioned 





Vien Showing Ratchet and Gearing Side 
of New Course Counter 


\ lever and a set of cor- 
ratioed transmit motion 
revolving cam shaft to disk 

h a way that each revolution 
hait, regardless of the direc- 


gears 


ns the disk a corresponding 
ts circumference. 
is provided with a V-shaped 
vy nto which fit stop buttons B. 
ittons may be easily adjusted 
ned at any desired line of 
luation. They will cause the 
to stop after it has made the 
imber of for which 
ttons It is necessary 
me of these buttons perman- 
the zero line. 


courses 


are set. 


tting for the final stop at the 





New Course Counter Installed on Knitting Machine 


completion of the stocking is done by 
the adjustable cam piece C. This cam 
piece is provided at one end with a 
marking line C-1, which should be set 
in such a way as to correspond with 
the graduation line desired for the 
final stop. An ingenious, strong, and 
simple device pushes disk A to the 
zero button at the proper moment, and 
this button causes the final stop in the 
usual way. The machine is_ then 
ready for the next set. 

The stopping is done electrically by 


the momentary interruption of the 
current. This is only possible for 
machines which are equipped with 


remote control. For machines not so 
equipped, a mechanical stopping device 
can be furnished. It is recommended, 
however, that rather than the 
latter, the machine be changed to 


use 





View of New Course Counter Showing 
Adjustable Cam Piece 


The cost of 
this additional electrical equipment is 
comparatively low, while the advant- 
many and the use of this 
equipment is a decided improvement 
on the machine. 


remote electrical control. 


ages are 


If it becomes necessary to reset disk 
A for any reason, the handle of lever 
D must be pressed This 
releases the springs and the disk may 
easily be revolved. 

To obtain the best performance of 
the course counter, the 
which these counters are to be instal- 
led should be provided with back stop 


down. 


machines on 


motions. 


Cinder-Removing Stack 
Induced-Draft Fan Removes Cind- 
ers, Dust, and Fly-Ash 


\ cinder-removing induced-draft 
fan built with or without the stack as 
a unit has been dev eloped by the Prat- 
Daniel 101 Park Ave., New 
York. It is known as Type 4 Cinder- 
Removing Fan, and may be applied to 
When 


Phermix 


Cx Tp., 


existing stacks or chimneys. 
applied to the Prat-Daniel 
Stack, the unit is known as 
Stack Type 4. 


Phermix 
It is recommended for 
removing cinders, dust, and 
from the flue gas of stoker 
verized-coal fired furnaces. 
An understanding of the 
system can be obtained from a study 


fly-ash 
and pul 


t 


complete 


of the accompanying diagram without 
much supplementary explanation. The 
lust is concentrated by means of a 
fan. Be- 
dust-laden 


prolonged involute of the 


tween 5 and 15% of the 


he 


dust is precipitated in a cyclone, and 


gas is continuously withdrawn 


the cleaned gas is returned trom the 
cyclone to the suction side ot the fan. 

It is claimed that actual operating 
tests among the thirty installations in 


operation have shown over 93% 
elimination for dust from 50 to 100 
mesh, over 85% elimination for dust 


from 150 to 200 mesh, and over 75% 
for dust 
power 


elimination from 
Che 


the cinder 


250 to 300 
due to 
and de 
pends upon the quantity of gas with 
drawn. amount defi 
nitely regulated by the damper shown 
The apparatus accommodates _ itself 
automatically to the speed of the fan 


mesh. consumed 


remover is small 


Phis may be 


at all boiler ratings. The additional 
space required is confined to the bulge 
the standard Thermix 


Stack, which in itself requires small 


on side .of a 
space. 

The degree of elimination may be 
accurately controlled by the regulating 
damper shown, which determines (a) 
section of gas stream withdrawn, 1. e., 
fineness of material; and (b) amount 
withdrawn, 1. e., 


ot gas 


degree of 


CLEANEO 
GAS To 


THE ATIVIOSPNE RE 


FAN WHEEL 
/ 


‘ 
‘ 


\ 
SOOT Awo 
C/NOERS 


PLGVLATING 


DAMPER 


‘GAS RETURNED 
TO FAN (NLET 





Cinder-Removing Induced-Draft Fan 


When 


operates as ordinary 


fan 
draft 
By closing 


closed, the 
induced 
without dust elimination. 


elimination. 


the damper no resistance is caused in 
the the 
when the fan is stopped and 


circuit by cinder remover 
tack is 


operating on natural draft 


Adjustable Swift 


Regulates Tension in Winding Silk 
and Rayon 


The accompanying illustration rep 
resents the Ruegg winding swift for 
silk and rayon developed a short time 
go by a manufacturer and 
recently introduced to this country by 
S. V. S. Muzzy, 384 Fifteenth Ave., 


Swiss 





Paterson, N. J It 


the 


iutomatically 


regulates tension on the yarn in 
claimed to maintain 
the appearance of 
thereby eliminating 
stretcl the finished 

lhe all metal, 
irms that may be adjusted to different 
skeins It is claimed to 
particularly adaptable to the winding 
silk and sticky silk, 


The swift is ad 


turning the 


winding and is 
niformitv in 
varn particularly, 
marks in 


swiit is 


fabric. 
and has eight 


sizes of be 


if fine denier raw 


lved undved 


justed by outside pair o1 


Ruegg Adjustable Automatic Swift 


liscs at the 


the r 
approximately 
he 
lhe 


accurately 


hub, and inge of cil 


umterences 1s from 


36 in. to &o in minimum diame 


ter is 12.5 in swift is light in 


weight and balanced 


Variable Transmission 
Improvements in Design and Con- 
struction 
wellen Manutacturing Co 
Ind., 


! | 
ie it 


the 
Lewellen trans 


(olumbu announces 
development of a new 
mission equipped with Timken tapered 
roller lhe shaft 
bearings as well as the thrust bearings 
the limken tapered 
mountings 


bearings throughout 


are well-known 


The 


are 


roller bearing’s for 


these bearings designed to com 


This 


new transmission has been developed 


pletely enclose each bearing. 


tor use where there are unusual condi 


tions and requirements, or where fac 


tory engineers prefer the Timken 


tapered-1 
The 


bearing 


I 1) 
Lewellen transmission can now 


ball-bea 
complete 


ished in the 
and the 


ipe read roller beat ny 


conmly ylete 
design rimken 
design, or it can 

that 


earings 


1 anv combination 
shatt 1 


bearing 


furnished 

ing oiling 
ball 
sleeve tv yp 


the 


beat 
shaft 
tapered 


and with 


typ shatt 


ball-bearing 
earings Or Vimken 
roller-bearing shaft bearings 
shatt | 


complete ball 


ese eaArTINgs, either 


bearing thrust bear 
rr othe limken 


Ihis 


equipment is designed to meet 


tapered-rollet 


thrust bearing wide variety of 


bearing 
which 


Secs condition 


requires 


\ll 


above 


variable peed control these 


transmissions mentioned 


are 


“quipped with either the mechanical 


rr soelectrical remote control, either 
manuall perated or completely 


iutomaty 
\nother 


} " . 
Leweliet 1 


recent improvement in the 


ansmission is a new. belt 


with ‘unbreakable” splice bloct 
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New 


Machinery and Processes—Continued 


} ariable-Speed Transmission Which Has Recently Been Improved in Design and 
Construction 


Chis new belt has the usual belt body 
the leather-tipped wood. blocks 
attached, the improvement being in the 
splice block. The top plate of the 
splice block interlocks with steel bars 
the belt, forming 
a splice stronger than any other part 
of the belt. The Lewellen Manu fac- 
turing Co. has been furnishing both 
the and double-block belts for 
a nine and this new 
splice block is applied to both types 
ot belts. With the design illustrated, 
the transmission is and it 
can be installed in places where the 


with 


on the two ends of 


sing 


more years, 


narrower, 


space available is limited 

\nother important improvement in 
the transmission is the method of 
lubricating the discs and shafts. The 
\lemite high-pressure oiling system is 
the oil grooves 
so designed that 
application the lubricant 
contact with every part of 
and shaft surfaces. This in- 
sures absolutely movement of the 
the shatts. It not 
reduces the load on the bearings but 


now used on the discs, 
and 


with 


channels being 
one 
comes in 
the disc 

free 
discs on only 
decreases the effort required to change 
the 
another 

The 


with a 


transmission from one speed to 
transmission is also equipped 
of tvpes ot shifting 
devices including the well-known speed 
indicator, which is applied either direct 
to the transmission to the 
bearing the crank. 
is located directly at the 
operator's position, 


number 


trame or 
carrying shifting 
The indicator 
and hence can be 
easily seen 


Portable Conveyor 


for One Man 
Rugged Construction 

portable 
the 
been placed on the market by the Link 
Belt Co., W 
I. It is 


Light Enough to 


Move 


\ rugged conveyor, to be 


known as “a has 


convevor, 


Pershing Road, Chicago 


built light enough for one 


man to move easily and quickly, and 
it is suitable for unloading packages 
bags both 
and out. The conveyor is mounted on 
agricultural-type wheels of  14-in. 
diameter and 2-in. face. A 12-ft. 
conveyor complete with motor weighs 
but 640 Ibs., and a 15-it. 
with motor weighs 710 Ibs. 

The wheels are movable to practic- 
ally any point along the entire frame, 
which consists of pipes 
tied together at the head and foot ends 
by electric steel castings. A pipe 
handle at the foot end facilitates ease 

handling. The casting at the head 
end provides a base for the motor and 
a grease-tight enclosed housing in 
which the cut reduction gears operate. 
All shafts are provided with anti-fric- 
tion bearings. 

The height of the discharge point of 
the conveyor 


bales, coal, etc., indoors 


conveyor 


two heavy 


can be adjusted by mov- 
ing the wheels backward 
along the The 
are also provided with three 
positions for vertical adjustment. 
Lubrication is seldom necessary as all 


forward 
conveyor frame. 


} ’ 
wieets 


bearings are of the anti-friction type. 
and all gears run in a bath of grease. 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
CoMBING and like machines, Waste-col- 
lecting device for. 1,666,379. WW. 
Hartley, Bolton, England. 
to Dobson & Ltd., 
England. 
DOUBLING 


Assigned 
Barlow, Bolton, 
machines, Slub catcher and 
for. 1,666,565. F. E. Hard- 
Lawrence, Mass. Assigned to the 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass 
Evastic fabric, Woven. 1,666,325. —L. 
B. Chisholm, Melrose, Mass. 
to Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, 
FABRIC 1,060,686. L. B 
Melrose, Mass Assigned to 
lastik, Inc., Chelsea, Mass. 
KNittep tabric and making 
1,066,038. E. J. Bennett, Stittville, 
N. ¥ Assigned to H. R. Tobey 
KNittinG, Apparatus for and method ot 
1,006,794. R. W. Scott, Babylon, 


tension 
ing, 


Assigned 

Mass 
Chisholm, 
Ever- 


same, Warp, 


and 


12° WIDE 3 PLY RUBBER BELT 
Ye" RUBBER COVER 


STEEL SKIRT 
BOARDS AND BELT TROUGH 


ANTI-FRICTION 
BEARINGS 


cd 
re ae a 


Ry) Co 


SPEED 200° PER MINUTE 
i2’ OR IS’ CENTERS 


*ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 
REQUIRE PRACTICALLY NO 
ATTENTION OR LUBRICATION 


FORGINGS 


14” DIAMETER WHEELS ADJUSTABLE 
IN HEIGHT AND ALONG PIPES 


New Portable Convevor for Use Indoors or Out 





A. E. Page, 
signed to Scott & Williams, 
York. 

KNITTING machines, 
wide-circular-rib. 1,666,784. \W 
kin, Norristown, “Pa.  Assigt 
Fidelity Machine Co., Wilm: 
Del. 

Looms, Clutch mechanism for 
717. J. Northrop, Hopedale, \| | 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale ‘ 
Mass. 


Looms, 


H. A 


Brooklyn, N. \ 
Inc 


Vertical stri 


Let-off for terry. l 
Davis, Hopedale, Mass 5. 
signed to Draper Corp., Hoped: 

Looms, Shuttle-checking mechanis: 
1,666,620 G. E. Geoghegan 

Mass 

Shuttle controlling me 
for tension. 1,666,443. C. H. | 
Hopedale, Mass. Assigned to [Draper ; 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Picker-stick check. 
Hingle, Atlanta, Ga. 

PLATING attachment. 
Egan and Eugene Gregor, 
ton, Mass Assigned to 
Hosiery Co., Northampton, Mass ' 

SHUTTLE. 1,666,540. L. Pavia, Allen 
town, Pa. i 

SPINNING-ring traveler. 1,666,714. ¢ 

F. Merrill, Hopedale, Mass.  As- 
signed to Draper Corp., Hopedale 

Scarr, Knit. 1,666,819. A. F 
Newark, N. J. Assigned to Morgan 
Knitting Mills, Inc., Newark, N. ] 

Si_k. Process for the after-treatment 
of freshly spun artificial. 1,666,090 

F. J. Gahlert, Dresden-Loschwitz, 
Germany. 

Sitk, ‘Treating. 


rence, 
I LOOMS, 


1,666,822 


1,666,123. J. J 
Northamp- 
McCallum 


(j0etz 


1,666,501. J. ¢ 
Mackey, Paterson, N. J., and J. § 
Kaufman, New York. Assigned one- 
third to Van Rensselaer Lansing! 
Pelham, N. Y. 

STocKING on forms, Device for holding 
1,666,840. E. J. Ziock, Rockford, Ill 

TexTILE apparatus. 1,666,735. H. D 
Colman, Rockford, Ill. Assigned to 
Zarber-Colman Co., Rockford, 

THREAD cutter, Shuttle-feeler, 1,666,442 
C. H. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. As- 
signed to Draper Corp., Hopedal: 

Warp tension and let-off. 1,666,835. J 
J. Ruhren, Guttenburg, N. J. As 
signed to H. S. Vipond and W. B 
Leitch, Montreal, Canada. 

"arns and fabrics with wool-like effects 
Vegetable. 1,666,083. A. Bodmer 
Watwil, Switzerland. Assigned 
Heberlein Patent Corp., New \ 
"ARNS the like, Mechanism tor 
methoa of handling. 1,666,650 
Hathaway, Wellesley, and W 
Rochester, Mass. Assigned to Shaw- 
mut Engineering Co., Dorchester 
Mass 


Sirk filaments by drawing, 
45 


and 


Bixby 


or 


artificial 1,655,453. kK 


Turin, Italy 
Si_k, Production of artificial. 1, 
W. H. Leamington, 
Topham, England, 
to Courtaulds, London, 
S_up catcher or 
EK. R. Swanson, 
signed to Universal 
Boston, Mass. 
SPINNING and twisting frames, 
1,605,422. R 
Germany. 
SPINNING doubling, 
Dofting mechanism 
A. and Jj. Stell 
Keighley, England. 
Spoot carrier for 
bobbin, and lace-making machines 
665,783 \. Hombrecher, Bat 


665 O58 


and C. I 


Assigned 
England 


1,605,25 


Glover, 
Coventry, 
Ltd., 
yarn cleaner. 
Cranston, R. | 


Winding 


relating to ring. 
Munich, 
and like 
for cap 


and H 


Hat 


1,002.4 ; 
plaiting, knot 


(Germany 





me- 


igh 


ng 


442 
As- 

dale 
a 
As- 
B 


ects 
[mer, 
| to 
York 


and 


ixby 


haw- 
ester, 
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Use of Oleine in Finishing 
Rayon and Cotton Woven Goods 
Technical Editor : 

Can you give me information regard- 
ing the use of oleine or oleic acid in 
connection with finishing rayon and cot- 


ton woven goods? (6442) 

Unfortunately the terms olein or 
oleine and oleic acid are used in the 
textile industry to denote several dif- 
ferent substances or products. Oleic 
acid, for example, is known variously 
as red oil, wool oil, and oleine; and 
entirely different products such as 
sulphonated castor oil and sulphonated 
olive oil are also known as oleine. In 
answering the inquiry as to the use of 
oleine or oleic acid in connection with 
the finishing of rayon or cotton woven 
goods it is necessary, therefore, to 
define exactly what is meant by the 
terms employed. 

Strictly speaking, oleine is glyceryl 
oleate, and is found as such in many 
animal and vegetable fats and oils. 
It is, in fact, the principal constituent 
‘f olive oil and several other liquid 
oils. Loosely, oleine may be con- 
sidered to be the liquid part of any fat 
is distinguished from stearine, the 
slid portion. Oleine is liquid at 
ordinary temperatures, but solid at 
temperatures below O° C. 

Commercial oleic acid is a by-prod- 
uct in the manufacture of stearic or 
palmitic acid from tallow or palm 
il. Several methods are in use for 
separation of the fatty acid from 
glycerine. The most important 
processes are the autoclave method, 
ielding what is sometimes called 
saponified oleine; the distillation 
method, giving the so-called distilled 
oleine; and Twitchell’s process. <Ac- 
ding to the fat or oil used, the 
latty acids obtained by any of these 
processes will vary in composition; 
eg. tallow will yield a mixture of 
leic acid, palmitic acid, and stearic 
id. The liquid and solid portions 
‘fe separated; the former, consisting 
chiefly of oleic acid (about 85 to 
8%) is known commercially as oleic 
‘id, red oil, wool oil, cloth oil, etc. 
‘his commercial oleic acid is used 
itgely in the woolen industry. 
Another important use is in the 
manufacture of textile soaps, and 
“me authorities are of the opinion 
it soaps made from oleic acid or 
man olive oil containing a high 
vercentage of oleic acid are the best 
‘apted for textile use. Within recent 
*ars mineral oil emulsions have found 
‘vor in the finishing industry, and 

las been found that oleic acid is 


he 
the 


tmulsion a 


Sulphonated oils, or Turkey-red oil, 
ch as sulphonated olive oil or sul- 
onated castor oil, are sometimes 
“ignated as oleines. These sul- 
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phonated oils when used as finishing 
materials tend to give a soft or pliable 
feel to the fabric. They may be used 
alone, or in conjunction with starch 
or dextrine to counteract the harsh- 
ness or stiffness of these latter agents. 
The amount used will vary widely de- 
pending upon the weight and con- 
struction of the fabric and the par- 
ticular finish required. Turkey-red 
oil prepared from castor oil is also 
used in the scouring, boiling, and dye- 
ing of cotton and rayon fabrics. The 
high emulsifying power and penetrat- 
ing properties of Turkey-red oil make 
it valuable as a detergent, and in dye- 
ing its colloidal property tends to give 
even and level shades. This product 
is also used by dyers to assist in dis- 
solving dyestuffs, and in the case of 
certain dyes which are not soluble in 
water it must be employed.  Sul- 
phonated oils are usually marketed on 
the basis of total fatty matter, as 50 
or 75% oils. Cottonseed oil and corn 
oil may be sulphonated, but the results 
obtained with these products are not 
considered to be equal to those ob- 
tained with sulphonated castor oil. 

To avoid any misunderstanding in 
the purchase or use of oleine or oleic 
acid, it is suggested that the following 
nomenclature be observed: 

(1) Oleic Acid or Red Oil, used in 
wool scouring and in the manufacture 


of textile soaps and mineral oil 
emulsions. 
(2) Sulphonated Olive Oil, em- 


ployed in finishing cotton, rayon, and 
silk fabrics. Total fat content to be 
specified. 

(3) Sulphonated Castor Oil, used in 
scouring, dyeing, and finishing of cot- 
ton, rayon, and silk fabrics. Total fat 
content to be specified. 

* * * 


All-Over Pattern Effect on 
Worsted-Knit Fabric 


Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing a sample of fabric 
and would appreciate it very much if 
you could give us some information as 
to how it is made, on what machine, and 
the yarn you think it is made of. (6441) 

The sample of fabric knit goods sub- 
mitted is made on a circular spring- 
needle machine equipped with tuck 
pressers. The varns alternate on suc- 
cessive feeds, brown and white. In 
the finishing of this material there is 
likely to be considerable shrinkage. 
and it is possible to give merely an 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
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estimate on this sample on that ac- 
count. We think it was _ probabiy 
made on a machine with about 10 
needles to the inch. We have raveled 
yarns from the sample and feel that 
the original counts were about 10s 
worsted. The brown seemed slightly 
heavier but this may be the result of 
dyeing. The pattern effect is ob- 
tained by having disc pressers notched 
in the proper way. Where the presser 
is notched, the needle is not pressed 
and that yarn is taken on a tuck stitch 
which is cast off at the next feed. In 
this way the color is thrown to the 
back. 


* * * 


Distribution of Overhead in 
Underwear Mill 
Technical Editor: 

We would like to know what are the 
prevalent practices of distributing in- 
direct labor and overhead in the under- 
wear industry. This inquiry pertains to 
the finishing departments of an under- 
wear mill only, and has no bearing on 
the piece-goods manufacture. Are the 
indirect items—such as_ light, heat, 
power, rent, repairs, indirect labor, etc. 
—distributed properly as a percentage of 
direct piece-work labor, or a per cent of 
raw material, or total accumulated costs, 
or what methods are proper? (6439) 

The overhead items are properly 
distributed as a percentage of direct 
This is the univer 
sal practice. * * * 


Finishing Holland Cloth 


Technical 


piece-work labor. 


Editor: 

We will appreciate it if you will tell 
us the composition of the coating em- 
ployed in making holland cloth, such as 
is used in protecting the face of raw rub- 
ber sheets. Samples of the cloth are 
being sent. (6444) 


We have examined the two samples 
of holland cloth and are returning por- 
for iden- 
tification we have marked Nos. 1 and 
2. Upon testing with iodine solution, 


tions of the swatches which 


indications of be- 
ing heavily starched; and upon burn 


both samples gave 


ing portions of the fabric, sample 





TEXTILE WORLD: 
I am in receipt of your favor of 
| the 20th inst. 

Thank you very much for your 
information and also for your 
promptness and courtesy. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) JOHN F. DAVIDSON, 
Orianna Bleach Works. 








In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


_ If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


the correspondent’s 


For prompt service. technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, €5 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


(2867) 161 


No. 2 was found to contain mineral 
filler. In order to obtain an estimate 
of the amount of finishing materials 
in the cloth, weighed portions of each 
sample were desized, washed, dried, 
and reweighed; and in the case of 
Sample No. 1 another portion was 
weighed, ignited, and the ash content 
determined. 

The results of the analysis calcu- 
lated on the basis of air-dry unfinished 
cloth are as follows: 

Sample No. 1 
Total finishing material (mainly 


SURIGI xs ck ctw eran es 73% 
Sample No. 2 
Total finishing material........ 83% 
Mineral filler (probably China 
CRW ee aerate ewes ek hdhicinaase 7% 
Starch (by difference)........ 76% 


From the appearance and feel of 
the samples, it seems probable that a 
small amount of glue or gelatine was 
used in conjunction with the starch 
in the finishing of these fabrics. It 
was also noted that the two swatches 
were of different construction; Sample 
No. I is apparently a 64 x 60, and 
Sample No. 2 is of 
coarser 


considerably 
weave. 

* * * 
Effect of Copping on Twist of 
Crepe Yarns 
Technical 

We have noted a difference of ap- 
proximately one to two per cent between 
the same weight of crepe filling, i. e., 
there was approximately one to two per 
cent gain on right twist over left twist. 
We are greatly interested in solving this. 

Quite a number of years back, when 
the vertical coppers were in use, it was 
always necessary to have both a right- 
hand and a left-hand copping machine, 
due to the fact that if one copped right- 
hand filling on the opposite machine it 
would open up the twist, and vice versa. 
Under the modern method of copping, 
one would think that this would be elim- 
inated, but it is not. 

We are under the impression that, due 
to the fact that we run both right and 
left over the same hand copping machne, 
this shrinkage takes place in the shuttle, 
due to the fact that both the right- and 
left-hand filling are released from the 
cop in the same manner, which we are 
under the impression gives a slight twist 
to the one hand filling and allows the 
same amount of twist to be released in 
the other hand filling. We would kindly 
request you to give us your opinion on 
this diagnosis. (6440) 


It is a fact that occasionally one 
twist will run ahead of the other over 
an extended period, but our experience 
has shown us that we do not find 
this loss to be consistently 1 to 2%. 
We have sometimes found that the 
right will run a little over and at 
other times the left. The shortage 
does not always occur on the same 
twist. 

It is a fact that crepe yarn in right 
twist and left twist, which is copped 
in the same direction, 


Editor: 


will have a 


tendency to increase or diminish in 
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What does it cost to feed the Fungi? 
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Ty ie after year dry rot exacts its tribute from the 
cotton mill industry—a toll that runs into millions of 
dollars. Sub-flooring rots and is replaced. Timbers 
fail and new ones are installed,—all because the fungi 


which causes dry rot is permitted to exist. 


The growth of this destructive plant life takes place only 
where conditions are favorable. Warm, moist air aids 
the parasites—such humidity must be present where 
cotton is worked and it can’t be changed. The growth 


of the plant life depends on a source of food—untreated 


timber. 


Here is where the attacks of the fungi may be halted. 
Creo-Pine, strong Southern Pine, sub-flooring and tim- 
bers, deeply impregnated with creosote are poison to the 


is aitlnis salt atecdien: ti bee fungi. Fungi spores falling on this protected wood, can- 
of Merulins Lachrymans, the “dry rot” 


fanges, chewing palleade layer of be- not germinate or mature. Decay is prevented. The 
sidia bearing spores. Fruiting bodies 


are an expression of fungous activity sub-floors remain sturdy and staunch. Consequently, 
within the wood. They form only after 


decay has well started. They appear at Creo-pine Sub-floors and timbers actually outlive the 
the surface in the form of imbricate ., 


shelves or brackets, leathery or waxy 


factories in which they are placed. 
incrustations, 


So perfect is this protection that cotton mill owners and 


architects now generally specify Creo-pine for all 


ol 
me cotton mill sub-floors and timbers—and at low cost 
reo-pine 


armorplate the mill against decay. 
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twist to a very slight degree, ac- 
cording to the way the yarn is drawn 
if the cop, either with or against the 
twist. Experience has shown us that 
this amounts to about three-quarters 
turn per inch, which is in our 
pinion a negligible item. 
As the yarn is drawn over the end 
j the cop in weaving, one twist will 
about three-quarters of a 
in, while the other will decrease 
three-quarters of a turn. This result 
in be very easily checked by doubling 
two ends of raw silk and running 
them on a cop without any twist 
atever. The yarn can then be drawn 
the cop for perhaps 500 meas- 
ied inches. The twist is then slid 
wwn until you have it in about Io in. 
test purposes. Our tests have 
hown that 500 in. doubled without 
ny twist whatever, and drawn off a 
will show 325 to 425 turns for 
the entire 500 in., depending on the 
ameter of the cop. 


ncrease 


We are under the impression that 
e variation in poundage is not due to 
the above, but comes from either an 
neven dividing of the original raw 
tock or a variation of waste in the 
twists. One other point may 
ie a very slight influence and that is 
uestion of tension in weaving. One 
twist will have a tendency to cling to 
e cop, which will cause a 
lightly tighter tension, while the 
ther twist will have a tendency to 
ump away from the cop, which will 
cause a slightly lighter tension. Many 
repes under careful examination 


very 


show one twist to lie tighter than the 


ther. 

[his of course applies only to in- 
stances where both twists are copped 
n the same direction. We do not 
snow of any instance where manu- 
lacturers are copping fine silk crepe 
yarns in both right and left directions, 
and we consider it unnecessary, though 
tmay improve the goods slightly by 
doing. It will insure in our opinion 
. slightly more even tension. 

2 oS 


Use of Gut String 
Technical Editor : 
Can vou tell me what use textile mills 
make of gut string? I have heard that 
t was used on jacquards and in the 
manutacture of narrow fabrics. (6423) 
Gut string has been used in the tex- 
le industry on plush looms. The gut 
ittached to the plush knife cutter 
nl draws the cutter across the loom 
hen it separates the pile in the 
faving operation. We do not know 
iny instances where gut string is 
sel in the jacquard. It is not in gen- 
‘ral use in the manufacture of narrow 
brics. We know of one case where 


wa 


used to replace old string 
(les, and another case where it 
‘pplanted steel-edged wires. Just 


was substituted for the metal 


ot now recall. Its cost would 


high and for jacquards its sus- 
ubiity to change in temperature 
uld cause difficulties. 


. Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me. 
_ctors of this company are said to have 
ied the mayor of Biddeford that unless 
taxes of the corporation are re 
a ed, the company will look elsewhere 
& location. 
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Anti-Friction Bearing Spindle 


(Continued from page 155) 





England mills have now run 8,100 hrs. 
without the necessity of replenishing 
the lubricant. It is, however, recom- 
mended that the lubricant be changed 
after 3500 running hours, and _ that 
the entire base and bolster be cleansed 
after 10,000 hrs. of service. In the 
mills where complete frames have been 
equipped it is apparent that the oil 
leakage is considerably less because 
the bands are cleaner and there is no 
appearance of oil leaking from the 
spindles. 

Spindles have been furnished to 
two of the southern textile 
and also three of the New 
textile 
have 


colleges 
Englan(| 
arrangements 
certain det>*] 
It is hoped that 
with the tests run in these colleges, 
together with additional tests which 
will be run by the mills themselves 
within the next few months, we will 
be able to tell wore definitely wha‘ 
the SKF spindle can do in the wa. 
of improving the qualitv of yarn and 
also in the way of increased pro 
duction. i 


High Speed Possible 


In another mill in New England, in 
which 272 spindles have been in- 
stalled, it has been found that there 
are usually less ends down than wit 
the plain bearing frames, which is a 
fairly indication of improved 
quality of yarn. Questions have been 
asked about how fast the SKF spindle 
can be operated in order to gain in 
creases in production. It is safe to 
say that these spindles can he satis- 
factorily operated at speeds up to 
20,000 r,p.m., but this then presents a 
problem to the mill depending upon 
the number of yarn being spun, the 
quality of the cotton, and the speed 
at which the traveler can be operated. 

Although in this country our ac- 
tivities with this spindle have ex- 
tended over a period of approximately 
a vear and a half, a great many 
spindles have been in operation in 
foreign countries for six and a half 
vears, and laboratory tests have been 
conducted in such a way as to ap- 
proximate 12 years of mill 
with satisfactory results. 

Although we have spoken in this 
article of the SKF spindle, the com- 
plete spindle can be obtained from all 
builders of cotton spinning machinery 
to all of whom we supply the SKF 
roller bearing bolster. 

This subject of anti-friction spindles 
should be of particular interest to 
every mill owner because of the keen 
interest today in the more efficient and 
economical operation of their equip- 
ment in an era of high wages and 
keen competition. The initial invest- 
ment can be offset by the many ad 
vantages which unquestionably can he 
gained through the use of the anti 
friction spindle, and = what 
we ask is the opportunity, either di- 
rectly or through the various ma 
chinery manufacturers, to present in 
greater detail the already proven ad- 
vantages of this type of spindle. 


colleges, and 
been made for 
tests to be conducted. 


good 


service 


bearing 
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Can't Wiggle Loose! 


VEN under the wear and tear of hard every- 

day work, this SPUR-CAP remains firmly in 

place . . . tightly fixed to the wooden shell. 
It can’t come off. Can’t even wiggle loose. For 
its sharp tongues grapple deep into the wood... 
hold the stout metal cap immovable through 
years of rough service. 


The shell, itself, can’t crack or splinter — the 
SPUR-CAP prevents that. It can’t warp, either, 
because it’s built of proper lumber treated for the 
purpose. 


Then, too, this modern SPUR-CAP offers a bush- 
ing between the mandrel and the square 
hole to prevent the latter 


ta wearing round. 






Pick up a } se 
FEATHERBOARD 


Co its weight with that of the reel 
/ you are now using. You see why it’s called 
“FEATHERBOARD.” Then compare its con- 
struction. You will find the ends, side rails and 
mullions scientifically mortised. That is why the 
reel is in its original condition when the last yard 
of fabric is removed. Its smooth sides and 
rounded edges keep the fabric from wrinkling 
. . and you can use the ends for display. 


GACO CORPORATION 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


New York Office: 19 West 44th Street 
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Cooper Hewitts in the weave shed of the Lancaster Cotton Mills. 


Modern mills use this different light 
because workers 


see better! 


Printed reproduction can't do 


justice to the unusually good illumination here. 


VER stop to think why green or yellow 

glasses are worn in the glaring light 

of the seashore, why those doing close 

work so often wear green eye-shades, why 

lamp-shades and window shades usually 
are green or yellow? 


Light of these colors is kindest to the 
eye,—and produces much better seeing 
conditions, far less glare and decidedly less 
heat than other light from which eyes 
seek protection. 


How logical then—when both quantity 
and quality of work are so dependent upon 
good vision—to choose the cool yellowish- 
green light characteristic of CooperHewitts 
for mill use. With these lights nothing 
is needed to shade the eyes, for there are 
no glare-producing rays to irritate them. 


And what is the natural result? 


Manufacturers in practically all indus- 

tries today are turning to Cooper Hewitts 

—and finding them even better than day- 
light. 


Many are burning Cooper Hewitts 24 
hours a day even under skylights and 
close to windows because the light is 
uniform and it reveals details not seen in 
daylight! 


Bulletins explaining in simple but sci- 
entific detail why Cooper Hewitt lighting 
is better are yours for the asking. But 
after all, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. A trial installation in your 
own mill—made without obligating you 

-is the best proof of merit. Why not 
ask us for such an installation, today? 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, 849 
Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


SETTER TH, AN TAN 


COOPER HEWITT 


Organization 
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New Construction and Additions 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., 
has replaced 360 H model looms with big 
E models which are now in operation. 


*International Shoe Co., Malvern, Ark. 
Bids on material to be used in the construc- 
tion of this plant for making cotton cloth 
for shoe linings are being sought and actual 
construction is expected to begin early in 
May 

*Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga. The 
new addition which this company is build- 
ng is reported to be 185 x 150 ft., one-story. 
A 50 x 150 ft. warehouse will also be 
erected 

*Royle & Pilkington Co., Mt. Holly, 
x. J.. has let contract for the building 
t is constructing in Waynesville, N. C., 
, 7. C. Norris, Waynesville. The plant 
will be completed by July 1. It is re- 
ported that the mill will be operated under 
the name of the Hazel Wayne Co., under 
he direction of J. M. Long, president ; 
s. H. Bushnell, vice president, and Frank 
Miller, secretary and treasurer. 

Slade Products, Inec., Watervliet, N. Y., 
report plans under way for taking over 
uiditional space in the Barker Bldg. to 
meet the rapid expansion of the business. 
rhe Troy (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce 
as offered the firm larger plant facilities 
n that city. 

‘Gastonia (N. C.) Weaving Co. A car 
load of new machinery for the addition 
which this company is building has arrived 
nd will be installed immediately. 
"*Cleveland Cloth Mills Co., Shelby, c 
Work on the $200,000 addition ant EM ‘cass 
company is building is progressing. 
Thirty additional homes for employes are 
eing erected. The company has_ inau- 
gurated a 55-hour a week work schedule. 

_ Spray (N. C.) Cotton Mills. It is re- 
orted that plans are being drawn by J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., engineers of Greenville, 
s C.. for a 45 x 8O ft. warehouse, 23 x 70 
t. opener room and an office, to cost about 
$70,000 

*Airial Mill, Easley, S. C., being built 
y A. Foster McKissick and associates, will 
be ready for the installation of machinery 
y Nov. 1. This plant will at first be 
equipped with 20,000 spindles, but the in- 
tention of its owners is to increase this 
number as business warrants. The main 
building is 500 x 100 ft. with a 50 x 1000 
ft. warehouse. One hundred employes’ 
houses are going up in the mill village. 
Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C., will let con- 
tract in the near future for a new two- 
story, 60 x 90 ft. dyehouse. 

‘Gaffney Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Walter S. Montgomery, Jr., treasurer and 
general manager of the plant of the Gaffney 
Mfg. Co. announces that mill No. 1 wiil 
e torn down and a_ three-story modern 
mill structure of brick and steel erected 
place in the immediate future. Lock- 
, Greene & Co., Spartanburg, are mak- 
g a preliminary survey with this end in 
lew. The new building will cost approxi- 
nately $160,000, without equipment. The 
trst two floors of the new building will 
ouse looms. 

Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co., will replace 
‘tree of its old boilers with one new 721 
1 p. water tube boiler built by the Walsh 
x Weidne r Boiler Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
he boiler will have Walsh & Weidner 
‘ater walls and water floors. It will be 
‘red with pulverized coal ground in a 
Ke ‘nnedy mill built by Kennedy-Van Saun 
Mfg. & Eng. Corp., New York. Other equip- 
ent includes a Ljungstrom air preheater 
t by the Air Preheater Corp., New York. 
steam plant is operated in connection 
with the mills’ own water power from 
‘aluda River J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
le, S. C., are the engineers. 








Fact and Gossip 


_"Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 

sold Mill C of the Parkhill division. 
Sow idle. to J. G. Fuller, vice president of 
the Berg Mfg. Co., Inec., Gardner, Mass., 
or $100,000. Mr. Fuller, it is said, plans 
rent it to different industries. 
‘American Thread Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
of the buildings of this company. re- 
tly quired by the municipal power de- 
eut. has been leased to the Stuebing- 
Co., Cincinnati, O., manufacturers 
trial trucks, for a factory branch, 


nd will be remodeled and occupied at 
arly date 





_ Ever tt Mills, Lawrence, Mass., which 
“ere lijuidated last summer, will be dis- 
antle at once, as cards, looms and other 
coo machinery have been purchased by 

ithern interests. 
Hoosae Cotton Mills, North Adame. 

1188 hi 7 
lich have operated 4 days a week 


. Tw . . . 
indicates previous mention of project. 


for the last 3 months have resumed a full 
time schedule of 54) days a week. 

Watervliet, N. Y. H. J. Bartle Mfg. Co 
has sold its plant to a Troy industrial firm 
which is remodeling the structure for pros 
pective textile firms seeking sites in that 
vicinity. The factory has been idle for 
some time. 

Henrietta (N. C.) Mills have secured an 
injunction restraining the county of Ruther 
ford, N. ¢., from collecting $29,222.19, 
claimed to be due in taxes for the past 
year. 

Jos. Adamson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This concern, manufacturers of tapes, web 
bings and bindings, Columbia & Germantown 
Aves., is liquidating and upon completion 
of sale of mill building and machinery, will 
retire from the textile business. The com- 
pany has an equipment of approximately 
200 looms. 

John J. Kenyon Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I. It is reported that this mill, which 
has been in the hands of a receiver, may be 
reopened in the near future. ‘The site has 
been recently purchased by Samuel Bander, 
Providence, who has asked bids for renova- 
tion and repairing of the plant. Mr. Bander 
will probably lease or sell the mill for opera- 
tion. 

Clyde Mills, Inc., Westerly, R. I., have 
filed notice of increase in “capital from 
$125,000 to $175,000. 

*Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C. The mer- 
ger of the Gossett Dyeing & * Hinishing Co., 
Riverside Mfg. Co., Toxaway Mills, Lad- 
lassie Mills, Anderson. and the Williamston 
(Ss. C.) Mills has been ratified by stock 
holders. The new concern will be chartered 
at $5,000,000, with $4,000,000 stock issued 
at the outset. Stock in the mills affected 
may be exchanged for stock in the Gossett 
Mills. 


| WOOL 
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New Construction and Additions 


Haartz Auto Fabric Co., Watertown, 
Mass., according to F. B. Kilduff, general 
manager of the mohair velvet division, is 
contemplating taking over another building 
and installing additional equipment in the 
near future. 


*Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Ine. 
The new two-story, 40 x 72 ft. addition 
which this company is building will be used 
as a picker building. Construction began 
on Apr. 15 and the building will be in 
operation on July 1. No new machinery 
will be purchased to equip this addition. 


*Maanexit Spinning Co., Webster, Mass. 
tids have closed for the proposed addition 
to the plant which will cost about $65,000 
Dwight Seabury Co., Pawtucket, R. I., is the 
architect. 

Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., has let 
contract to T. C. Thompson & Co., Char- 
lotte, for the erection of an annex to the 
plant to be used to house the raw stock, 
cleaning and mixing machinery. The build 
ing is to be brick, steel and concrete. The 
addition that has been under construction 
for the past 4 months is nearing com 
pletion and when machinery is installed 
and placed in operation rad ape of the 
mill will be increased 33% 


Oregon City (Ore.) Miz. Co. Expansion 
of the woolen mills of this company will 
result from the sale of $500,000 of 6% 
serial coupon notes 

Bonin Spinning Co., Woonsocket. R. L., 
has secured a permit for a two-story brick 
and steel mill, 50 x 100 ft., on Mendon 
Road, to cost $15,000. General contract 
recently was let to the Enterprise Building 
Co., Woonsocket. 

Dunn Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., 
are reported to have filed plans for a one 
story filtering plant unit, 40 x 50 ft., to 
cost about $16,000. 

*Bedford-Johnsen Co., Bedford, Va. Bed 
ford citizens have raised ai $130,000 
loan to the Redford-Johnson Co. in 
the form of 6°% bonds secured by a first 
mortgage on the new $450,000 building 
which the company will erect to replace 
its plant, recently destroyed by fire. The 
new plant will have 70 automatie looms 
and the number of employes will probably 
be doubled. 

*Harding Carpets, Ltd., Brantford, Ont.. 


Canada. The new dyehouse which this 
company is constructing will be completed 
and in operation on May 15. Hussong 


dyeing machines, Lorimer scour and Bailey 
dryers have already been purchased and 
installed in an available building 


Fact and Gossip 


D. E. Cummings Co., Skowhegan. Me 
The main office of this company will be 
moved from 176 Federal St., Boston, to the 
mill at Skowhegan. 

*Adams (Mass.) Woolen Mills, Inc., re 
cently purchased by Arthur Bronstein of 
the Maine Woolen Co., Camden, Me., are 
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Over 375,000 





Frost Proof Closets 


Giving Satisfaction 
In All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages. 
where thousands have been 
installed. 


The most durable water clos- 
ets made—-excepting none. 


They require no pit. 
They save water. 


All bowls have enameled 
rims. In service daily, winter 
and summer. 


No. 5 Factory Closet 


This fixture fills the demand for a 


and durable automatic water 


closet outfit for factory use. 


The valve device is extremely simple 
and repairs, though seldom necessary, 
can be made by removing the valve 


‘ap back of bowl. 


Every Fixture Tested Under 
Hydraulic Pressure Before 


Leaving Factory 





Insist on 
Getting the Vogel 





Ask Your Jobber 


—— See Also —— 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON 


- -« DELAWARE 





Stock Carried in St. Louis, Mo. 
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PLANNED LIGHTING 
cuts costs in SILK MILLS 


Hap-hazard lighting is expensive. It 


PER Es oss ga interferes with vision and promotes con- 
Warbing Mill, Altoona, Pa. 
Photo taken without flash- 


lights -unretouched and under production per worker. 


ditions which cause accident, spoilage 


Send for this Planned lighting is economical. It costs 


only a small per cent of the annual pay- 
roll to install, and cuts operating costs 
by increasing individual production and 
lessening labor turnover. In some in- 
stances it also reduces current consump- 
tion for lighting. 





Planned Lighting for Silk Mills is not 
This Data booklet on Silk 


Mill lighting contains valu by rote or approximation. It is specifi- 
able informatior for your ° ° 
plant engineer or the lighting cally planned to fit the job according to 


contractor you employ Ad 


(ress your request to the engineering knowledge gained thru 


Engineering Department 
Holophane Company, Inc 442 


ee nee eee many years of continual research and 
or the branch office nearest 


to you practical experience in Silk Mills. 


OPHANE 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE TORONTO CHICAGO 
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Mill News—Continued 


orted to have started preliminary opera- 
s under new managements. Six new 
kers have been installed and put in 
eration 

‘Paris Woolen Mills, Brownsville, Ore., 

new company which recently took over 

plant of the Brownsville Woolen Mills, 
js under the direction of R. D. Paris, pro- 
prietor The mill is equipped with 820 
spindles, 12 broad looms, 2 wool cards, 2 
pickers and 1 garnett. 

Pascoag (R. 1.) Woolen Mills have re- 
sumed operation following a 3-day shutdown 
because of a broken water wheel. 

American Woolen Co., Providence, R. I., 
will discontinue operation of the Weybossett 
and Valley Mills and will remove all ma- 
chinery to the Riverside plant. 

Oriental Textiles Co., Oshawa, Ont., 
Canada, is working at present at full 


capacity 
"Pembroke Woolen Mills, Pembroke, 
Ont., Canada, It is reported that this mill 


will be transferred to Edmonton, Alta., and 
that W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., textile engi- 
neers Of Hamilton, Ont., are selecting a 
suitable location for the plant, 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*Westceott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga. 
Contract for complete construction of the 
extension to the Westeott Hosiery Mills has 
been awarded to Barrett Construction Co., 
Dalton, through the Spartanburg office of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Ine. 

Wayne Knitting Mills, Ine., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Installation of 22 full-fashioned knit- 
ting machines in this plant will be com- 
pleted in June. Cost of this equipment is 
approximately $165,000. Nine machines 
have already been placed and are in opera- 
tion, 

Parker Hosiery Mill & Dye Works, 
Frostburg, Md., is reported to be planning 
the installation of 30 additional knitting 
machines for making children’s hosiery. 

Seneca Knitting Mills, Inc., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., is planning to locate a branch plant 
in Lyons, N, Y, 


Lillian Knitting Mills Co., Albemarle, 
a. \t a recent meeting of the stock 
iolders it was decided to increase the capi 


} 
tal stock of the company to $250,000 and 
t 


0 erect a one-story addition to be equipped 
the manufacture of 
hosiery 


"Mock, Judson & Voehringer,  Ine., 
Greensboro, N. CC. Work has started on the 
new 105x126 ft. addition to the hosiery 
plant of Mock, Judson & Voehringer, Inc., 
nder the direction of C. C. Hartman, 
Greeusboro, architect. Contract has been 
let to William F, Lotz, Philadelphia, The 

lit will more than double the floor 
the present building and will al- 

for the installation of 54 knitting ma- 

es. The estimated cost is $75,000. 
*Novelty Hosiery Mills, Marion, N. C.. 
is the name of the new hosiery mill which 

is been opened at Marion by W. K. ™. 
Gilkey, for the manufacture of boys’ fancy 
go hose Capitalization is $68,000 and 

ficers are W. K. M. Gilkey, owner, and T. 
Bh. Powell, superintendent. The plant is 
equipped with 20 Banner diagonal stripe 

tting machines. 

*Wyrick Hosiery Mills, Mebane, N. © 
( \rnell, of the Standard-Trump Bros. 
Machine Co..Wilmington, Del, has been 
ere for several days installing new parts 


. the machines at the Wyrick Hosiery 


full-fashioned 





“Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore 
the new one-story, 100x100 ft... branch 


» which this company is building in 
Sydney, Australia, will be in operation in 
June hk. (. Klindworth is managing di- 
rector of the plant and William Tarleton, 

st tary 
*Tohicken Hosiery Co., Ine., Quaker 
tow Pa.. is increasing production at its 
following installation of additional 

ent 


Berkshire Knitting Mills, Wyomissing. 
, re reported to have begun work on a 
four-story, 110 x S850 ft., annex. 
“Powell Knitting Co., Spartanburg, S. C., 
et contract for the installation of an 
automatic sprinkler system in its new two 
t extension, to Crawford & Slaten 
Atlanta, Ga. Lockwood, Greene & 
( Tre Spartanburg, are engineers and 
“spokane (Wash.) Knitting Mills, Ine., 
eted construction on Apr. 20 of their 
one-story, 30x20 ft. addition. The 
ing which cost $3,500 will be equipped 
7 finishing machines. 
Portage (Wis.) Underwear Mfg. Co. has 
i inced plans for immediate expansion 
proposition for a $50.000 stock sub- 
tion is accepted in Portage. 
Celtic Knitting Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
( da A. ©. Howatson, vice president 
itd managing director of this company, is 
rred to be in Europe for the purpose 
living new machinery to increase the 
capacity 100%. 


ndicates previous mention of project 


*st. John’s (Que.) Silk Co., Ltd., Canada 
This new company has leased a plant at 
St. Louis and St. Joseph Sts., for the 
manufacture of full fashioned hosiery, and 
equipped it with 20 knitting machines. Op 
eration will begin at once. The company 
is capitalized at $50,000 and officers are 
Ernest M. Torbet, president and Oliver I. 
Bradley, treasurer. 


Fact and Gossip 


Davis & Alcott Co., Gadsden, Ala., is 
moving its Attalla (Ala.) Hosiery mill to 
Gadsden where it is being merged with the 
Gadsden plant. 

Midland Park (N. J.) Knitting Mills, 
Ine., recently organized with a capital of 
$125,000, to operate a local mill, will be 
represented by Charles’ Faner, Midland 
Park, one of the incorperators. Other in- 
corporators are Kurt Saettler, Clifton, N. J., 
and August E. B. Lausberg, Haledon, N. J 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Armion Textile Co., Clinton, Mass., is 
reported to be installing additional ma- 
chinery. 


*A, Schottland, Inc., Paterson, N. J. 
Construction of the first unit of the south 
ern plant of this company at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., has begun and contract bas been 
awarded to D. J. Ross & Son, Rocky Mount 
The building will be of steel and brick 
construction and will contain approximately 
30,000 sq. ft. Upon completion on July 
1, 200 looms and auxiliary machinery for 
the manufacture of Japanese broad silks 
will be installed. About 300 people will be 
employed. 

Onondaga Silk Co., Ine., Ogdensburg, 
.. Y., is reported to have plans for ex- 
pansion and installation of new silk looms 
in the near future to replace old machinery. 
The plant is now running at capacity. 

Meyersdale, Pa. Under direction ot 
E. O. Kyle, Meyersdale, a company is be 
ing organized to operate a local silk mill. 
C. Kendricks, Pottsville, Pa., architect, has 
completed plans for two-story plant, esti 
mated to cost $50,000, to be occupied by 
new company. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Julius Breuer & Sons, Ine., Paterson, 
N. J., recently reported incorporated. is a 
new company formed by Julius” Breuer, 
president and treasurer of the Puritan Silk 
Co.. Paterson, to take over the Puritan 
Silk Co.’s plant. Capital stock is $125,000; 
Julius C. Breuer is president and treasurer 
and Emory A. Breuer, agent 





RAYON 
New Construction and Additions 


*American Enka Corp. will be the name 
of the American branch of the Netherlands 
Artificial Silk Co. (Dutch Enka Co.) which 
will be established somewhere in the East 
for the manufacture of all the types of 
viscose yarn now made by the Dutch parent 
company. 

*American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga 
the subsidiary of La Soie de Chatillon of 
Italy, which is planning to locate at Rome, 
Ga., bas filed a Delaware charter to deal 
in artificial silks It is expected that both 
the viseose and cellulose acetate processes 
will be used. Capitalization is $10,000,000, 
co be made up of 1,000,000 shares of no par 
value and incorporators are T. L. Fray, A 
V. Lane and A. L. Miller, of Wilmington 

*Burlington (N. C.) Rayon Corp... which 
ix in process of construction at Burlington, 
is headed by Henry A Johnson, president 
The brick building will be one-story in 
height 


BYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


*summit Dyeing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
Canada, has moved into its new building 
at 471 Adelaide St. W. Additional equip 
ment has been installed in the new quar 
ters and a silk weighing service has been 
established under the direction of special- 
ists from the United States and Germany 





Fact and Gossip 

Huntsville, Ala. According to an an 
nouncement by James M. Gill, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Huntsville, a 
cotton goods finishing plant will be estab 
lished there shortly. 

Winston Converting Co., Winston-Salem 
N. C., is reported incorporated by A, T. Dize 
and William H. Donnelly, for converting 
canvas and duck. 
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HE toastmaster at any 
gathering of textile manu- 
facturers might well say: 


“As for securing knit fabrics 
that are super-excellent use 
Torrington Needles, than 
whom there are no than- 


The red box 
with the 
green label 






fhe orrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Gorrington, Conn. USA. 


BRANCHES: 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO.,LTD 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 









FACTORIES AT: 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
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FANCY 
EEFFECIY 


are the 


NOGUE 


HE new Spiral Floating Striping Ma- 
chine meets the manufacturing require- 
ments of smart fancy hose. ‘The effects 
are produced by the well known floating stitch 
system. The horizontal striping mechanism 
can be arranged to control either the facing yarn 
or the backing yarn. 
































\V 


\\\\ ANNAN ; 


WAH 





‘The advantages of this new machine are in- 
creased through the fact that it is built in sizes 
3 inches up to 4 inches in diameter. It can be 
equipped with as many as six yarn changing 
fingers, which gives a range of five different 
colors under control of the pattern mechanism, 


SPIRAL FLOATING exclusive of heel and toe colors. Plain stock- 
STRIPING MACHINE—~_9D ings can be produced by throwing the fancy 


effects out of action. 









Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Cooperative Effort 
Urged for Hosiery 


Various Proposals Under Consid- 
eration, but No Definite 
Decision Reached 
The principal activity in the ho- 
siery trade at the moment is the ap- 
parent consideration of forms of asso- 
ciation. Whether these be designated 
as councils, institutes or what not they 
are all apparently being urged for the 
purpose of doing something by co- 
operative effort to decrease overhead 
in manufacturing and distribution and 
to eliminate certain of the wastes 
which are recognized as important 
factors in the production and distribu- 

tion of this type of merchandise. 


Cooperation the Watchword 

In the case of the New England 
manufacturers who have been urged 
to come together in a cooperative 
movement, plans apparently are mov- 
ing forward though temporarily halted 
by the personal obligations of the 
principal proponent. It is stated that 
the idea is being developed very gen- 
erally among New England manufac- 
turers that a branch of the hosiery as- 
sociation based on geographical lines 
could advantageously be established. 
Considerable has been said about the 
desirability of cooperative buying and 
cooperative selling, but as far as can 
be learned neither of these projects 
has reached any very formidable pro- 
portions. There are many who admit 
the possibilities of cooperative buying 
by manufacturers but commparatively 
few can see the feasibility of coopera- 
tive selling. The personal contacts 
of the manufacturer or his selling 
agent with the trade and the friend- 
ships which have been built up through 
a long period of years are matters 
which are urged as handicaps to the 
consummation to this idea. 

With regard to the progress of the 
Full-Fashioned Institute little definite 
development is reported at this writ- 
ing. It is understood that the com- 
mittee appointed at the meeting in 
Philadelphia at the time of the hosiery 
convention and exhibit has been ad- 
vised that it is the sense of many 
connected with the industry that the 
formation of such an institute was 
advisable and it appears to be the func- 
tion of this committee to decide 
whether the formation of such an or- 
ganization should be conducted inde- 
pendently of the National Association 
or as a branch of it. Too little prog- 
ress has been made to indicate just 
what direction efforts will take. But 
all of these ideas are simply a reflec- 
tion of the uncertainty and dissatis- 
faction which exists and the desire to 
do something to improve conditions. 
Nothing more has been heard of the 
alleged effort to combine certain ho- 

(Continued on page 171) 





Demand for Underwear Changes 





Requests of Jobbers for Conces- 
stons More Frequent This Season 


¢¢] AM not going to be so — care- 
ful in the future whom I sell as 
I have been in the past.” This was 
the significant remark of a prominent 
underwear agent who has up to the 
present time stuck religiously to the 
sale of his product to the jobber. He 
was talking about the unsatisfactory 
conditions surrounding the underwear 
market and the possibility of improve- 
ment. In the same vein he continued 
“IT do not believe things are going to 
get better of themselves. Something 
drastic will have to be done by those 
who are responsible for the distribu- 
tion of underwear mill products. I 
am tired,” he said, “of tying myself 
to the tail of a kite that does not fly.” 
Amplifying his thought with regard 
to the present jobber method of dis- 
tribution, he further remarked, “the 
trouble with the jobber seems to be 
that he is doctoring the doctor instead 
of trying to doctor himself. You 
must remember that the jobber cannot 
exist unless he has someone to manu- 
facture for him, and if he continues 
to try to reform the methods of the 
manufacturer he may find that he has 
no manufacturer upon to 
depend.” 
Dissatisfied with Conditions 
It is natural that in a market such 
as this, where there is a paucity of 
orders and everyone is struggling to 
secure business, there should be a de- 
gree of dissatisfaction regarding the 
whole situation and considerable dis- 
cussion as to how conditions can be 
improved. The significant remark 
appearing at the beginning of this 
article is a reflection of many ideas 
regarding the necessity of cultivating 
other classes of trade than the whole- 
saler if a mill’s product is to be satis- 
factorily merchandised. The growth 
of the chain store business and the 
continuing trade which comes back to 
the selling agent when once his line 
is established is certainly a temptation 
to the most conservative distributer. 
The fact is there are few in the pri- 
mary market who would not consider 
a proposition from a reliable chain 
for bulk merchandise, even though it 
might interfere to a degree with es- 
tablished trade in other directions. 
Each season shows a marked expen- 
sion in the volume of orders taken 
from this type of buyer by the mill 
representative. It is appreciated too 
that if proper service is given, com- 
bined with satisfactory deliveries and 
good value merchandise, the chain 
store operator is not likely to change 
to other lines even though he may 
secure the advantage of lower prices. 
The heads of his various stores be- 


whom to 


come accustomed to one line of goods 
and if he were to supplant a specific 
line with other he would find 
considerable sales resistance from his 
various units. All this makes for 
satisfaction in dealing with the chains. 


some 


Demands from the Jobber 

As the wholesaler is confronted in- 
creasingly with the competition of the 
chain store he makes more and more 
demands upon the mill representative. 
This may ease the burden for a while 
but the advantage is only short lived 
and then something else is demanded. 
In this connection the mention last 
week in these columns of requests for 
merchandise to be sent out to jobbing 
houses on consignment is in point. It 
is true that there is no general request 
for merchandising of this character, 
but it would appear as though this 
season there had been a greater num- 
ber who have attempted to secure this 
concession from the selling agent. 
This may be due to the fact that in 
certain instances manufacturers have 
fallen for the argument of the buyer 
and this fact has been used upon 
others in the selling market as the 
reason why they should follow suit. 
In certain instances manufacturers 
are consenting to carry stock in job- 
bing centers where they may be able 
to supply houses, particularly of the 
chain store and catalog variety with 
goods at short notice. This amounts 
almost to the same thing as sending 
goods on memorandum for the mer- 
chandise is not billed until called for 
by the buyer. 

The jobber argues in favor of this 
policy that there is no difference be- 
tween carrying stock on his shelves 
or in the warehouse of the manufac- 
turer, but it is pointed out to such 
pleaders for this concession that the 
majority of manufacturers do not 
carry stock in warehouse; they cannot 
afford to pay the interest charges that 
such accumulations involve. This 
statement can be modified to a degree 
because the manufacturer is not able 
to confine his product to the actual 
dozens which his orders involve. If 
he has orders on his books for 300 
cases, it may be necessary for him to 
make up 325 or 350 cases in order 
to have the proper assortment. But 
as a general principle the manufac- 
turer has come to adjust himself to 
the current method of hand-to-mouth 
buying by eliminating an accumulation 
of goods for which he has no positive 
guarantee that they will be sold. 


Demand for Fall Dating 


Another request which has_ been 
noted in this altogether peculiar sea- 


son has been the resumption of fall 
dating on underwear. This is partic- 
ularly true in reference to wool goods 
and means if accepted by the manu- 
facturer a reversion to pre-war prac- 
tices which have been generally done 
away with. Of course the manufac- 
turer is willing where goods have 
been made uf and are held awaiting, 
say July delivery, to ship them out 
immediately if so requested and give 
the buyer the benefit of the July quo- 
tation, but this is a very different 
matter from acceding to a_ request 
tor November dating which has been 
reported in certain directions but 
which as far as can be learned has 
been almost universally refused. 


Prices May Advance 

The strengthening position of raw 
material may have a decided influence 
upon prices for heavy-weight under- 
wear before the season is over. It has 
been reported in certain quarters that 
an advance is imminent, and if all the 
stories with regard to the unprepared- 
ness of manufacturers in respect of 
their raw material are to be believed, 
it would seem almost imperative that 
such an advance should take place. At 
this writing no concrete evidence of 
price change is to be found and yet 
a good many selling agents claim they 
would not be surprised to hear of such 
a happening any day. Those who did 
not reduce their prices in line with 
others who made revisions are now 
congratulating themselves on the wis- 
dom of their attitude. They appre- 
ciate that if they had yielded to the 
pressure brought to bear upon them 
to join the procession in lowering their 
prices, they would have eliminated a 
very fair proportion of profit which 
they have made on their season’s 
product. It is very probable that if 
an advance does occur it will have a 
decided effect upon buyers, many of 
whom have not taken care of their 
season’s requirements on fall mer- 
chandise. 


While it is true that during the last 
few months manufacturers of spring 
goods have been behindhand on deliv- 
ery and many have received cancella- 
tions on this account, duplicate busi- 
ness has not been satisfactory. Buy- 
ers have simply used their endeavors 
to secure shipments of goods which 
they did not order early in the sea- 
son, and in the case of cancellations 
it is not reported that goods cancelled 
have been replaced by other merchan- 
dise. Given a few weeks of warm 
spring weather this condition may be 
decidedly changed; it then remains to 
be seen whether belated orders can be 
filled on time to make them salable 
by the wholesaler. 


Stitchbound Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa. 
Damage estimated at over $35,000 was 
caused by a fire which broke out in this 
plant on Apr. 28. The plant, which has 
been running only 3 days a week, was not 
in operation at the time. 
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Get the 
Wildman 
Idea 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE KNITTER 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


Unfilled Orders for Underwear 
Gradually Dwindle 

Unfilled orders for knit underwear 
on April rt amounted to 2,271,164 
dozens, compared with 2,275,243 on 
March 1 and 2,311,765 on Feb. 1, ac- 
cording to report by the Dept. of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. New 
orders réceived during March totaled 
1,208,357 dozens against 1,025,274 in 
February. Shipments during March 
were 1,198,487 dozens against 1,042,- 
7 in February. Cancellations in 
March were 13,949 dozens against 
19.439 in February. 


Seamless Hose Trade in England 

W. E. Booton, Ltd., Leicester, 
Eng., who handle the knitting ma- 
chines of the Standard Trump Bros., 
state they have sold since July 1927, 
250 of the 260 needle 31% inch model 
H machines for the production of 
rayon hose and over 400 of the 300 
needle 3% inch model H machines 
for pure silk seamless hose. The 
product of these machines, which rep- 
resents a high type of seamless hose, 
is being sold at good prices in compe- 
tition with full fashioned hose of the 
same grades. 


Phoenix Hosiery Mills Makes 
Large Foreign Shipment by 
Parcel Post 

MILWAUKEE, W1s.—The Phoenix 
Hosiery Co. here, is credited by post 
office officials as making the largest 
single foreign parcel post shipment 
ever made from the Milwaukee post 
office. 

The company shipped 1,379 pack- 
ages, weighing over 16,000 lbs., to 
various foreign countries on April 18, 
at a total postage cost of $2,552. 


35 








Estimate Milwaukee Hosiery 
Mills Make Over 100,000 Pairs 
Weekly 

Mitwaukee, W1is.—The Associa- 
tion of Commerce survey announced 

t week, shows that the hosiery mills 
ot the city are producing more than 
100,000 pairs per week and employing 
over 6,000 operatives. 


Activity of Wool Machinery 
During March 

WasHincton, D. C., April 27, 
1928.—The Department of Commerce 
announces the following statistics on 
active and idle wool machinery for 
March, 1928, based on, reports received 
from 886 manufacturers, operating 
1,073 mills. This is exclusive of 9 
manufacturers, operating 13 mills, 
failed to report for the month. 
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Mar, 1928] 55.4] 64.8] 66.9| 75.2} 68.3) 73.2) 62.1 
Feb, 1928.| 57.6} 62.2] 66.3| 72.4| 70.9] 71.1| 65.7 
Mar., 1927} 60.2] 66.5] 
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Per cent active of total hours (maximum 
single-shift capacity) 
56.9| 68.3) 79.2) 69.8] 76 
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Hosiery Market 


(Continued from page 169) 


siery manufacturers in a_ physical 
merger and denials from important 
officials connected with certain of the 
supposed plants to form such a merger 
would seem to lend form to the 
opinion that the matter is not likely 
to culminate in any actual combina- 
tion. 
Possibilities of Novelties 

The greater competitive character 
of the full fashioned trade as well as 
the struggle of the seamless manufac- 
turer to find new outlets for his mer- 
chandise are productive of expressions 
with regard to novelties that are being 
put on the market here and there. Of 
course, the most important develop- 
ment in this direction is the so-called 
fishnet stocking on which experiments 
are being made. A good many manu- 
facturers are skeptical as to how much 
of this product can be absorbed and 
are therefore proceeding cautiously on 
the proposal to put in equipment where 
their manufacture is urged. On the 
other hand it is known that several 
manufacturers have decided to go into 
this novelty game in a definite way, 
involving a considerable investment. 
It remains to be seen how this 
character of hose is received by the 
trade at large. 


Profits in Hosiery 


It has been a matter of decided in 
terest to the trade to note the report 
of profits made by certain mills which 
have just completed a merger. The 
offering announced by this merger has 
apparently been eagerly subscribed to 
on the basis of reported earnings by 
the component plants. It is refreshing 
to the trade to hear of hosiery mills 
who have been able to announce earn- 
ings during 1927 in excess of $700,- 
ooo. It is the belief of the trade 
that such a showing could only be 
made as the result of rigid reduction 
in overhead, the operation of plants 
on a day and night basis, and the pro- 
duction of a product which is popular 
in price and easy to sell. It is certain 
that the average hosiery mill would 
be content with considerably less than 
practically 12% which is the figure 
reported as the percentage of profit 
made by the mills in question. It only 
shows that it is possible to operate 
hosiery mills at a profit in spite of all 
that may be said to the contrary. 

An absence of buyers in the local 
market is the most remarked feature 
of the situation at present. No inter- 
est in anticipating requirements is ap- 
parent and the small day-to-day busi- 
ness is decidedly of a hand-to-mouth 
character with no outstanding feature 
in any direction. Fancy half hose 
seem to be dragging more or less but 
with no indication that there is any 
definite trend away from this type of 
merchandise in favor of staple goods. 
Infants’ hosiery continues in small re- 
quest with many buyers unwilling to 
take action on lines which they know 
they must eventually have to purchase. 
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PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


a 





SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 


An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 





Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
torms with a positive locking device which elim- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 


A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at all 
times. 





The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 


snl eas 
Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
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THE RESULTS OF QUALITY PRODUCTION 
ON AN ECONOMICAL BASIS ~~ ~~ =< 
U927 


607 
FULL 
FASHIONED 


50.4% 


FURL 
FASHIONED 


Think what a pair of all-silk full-fashioned 
stockings cost the wearer twenty-five years 
ago — and what they cost her today! Yet 
the manufacturer pays more for his silk 
this year than he did in 1903. 


What’s the answer? Machines! 


Machines capable of turning out merchan- 
dise of uniform high quality day after day, 
year after year, without interruption. 


Machines whose low operation and main- 
tenance costs yield the greatest possible 
revenue from a very small margin of 
profit. 
Quality production on an _ economical 
basis! 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, PA. 


—— See liso 
CONSOLIDATED 


q 


S 


FULL- FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINES 
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Advance in Woolens Gradual 





More Interest in Duplicates 


Evidenced by Many Clothiers 


1 much advertised forthcoming 
advance in the wool goods trade 
is slow in materializing. It is how- 
ever gradually coming into effect 
through the day by day action of 
scattered houses. The causes behind 
the necessity of a rise become more 
definite as time goes on, and the 
chance for avoidance of such a 
change grows constantly more hope- 
less. Particularly in fabrics made 
from the medium and coarser wools 
is the condition critical. For exam- 
ple, in the last 12 months Ohio de- 
laine and half blood rose only 9%, 
while in the same period the jump in 
Ohio three-eighths and quarter blood 
has amounted to 18%. In staple ter- 
ritory wools, fine has risen 6% and 
the quarter blood has gone up 17%. 
The advance in tops is closely paral- 
lel to this rise in wool. It must be 
obvious after a consideration of the 
figures, that there are any number of 
lines of wool goods which are out of 
line with replacement costs. Even the 
advances of around 5c noted during 
recent weeks seems barely enough to 
do more than touch an average cost 
and when the time comes that goods 
must be priced fully on new clip 
wools, further advances will be in 
order. 


3eginning last week there was 
more evidence of interest on the part 
of buyers in the general line of pri- 
mary market offerings. This is the 
result of two influences. First the 
efiect of prospective higher prices is 
beginning to make itself felt. Buy- 
ers are coming gradually to the real- 
ization that delay of ordering, as a bit 
of bearish tactics, is likely to react 
to their disadvantage, and that well 
assured needs might as well be cov- 
ered now since nothing is evident in 
the picture as likely to be gained by 
waiting. The second influence is the 
road work which clothiers’ salesmen 
are doing among retailers for the 
fall, 1928, season. Many lines of 
garments for that season have been 
opened now for several weeks and 
their makers have a little more defi- 
nite idea than they had before, as to 
the lines along which retailers’ tastes 
are soing to run for the coming heavy 
Weight season. 


*x* * * 


Fall Colors: Ups and downs of 
color prospect for the fall, 1928, sea- 
manage to keep most selling 
agents guessing. When the season 
Was first started there was evidence 
those who had not included a 
Soodiy variety of the darker shades 
in their showings were going to lose 


orders. Then after a wave of enthu- 
siasm for the darker tones, there came 
a time of reaction and an ascendancy 
of the belief that color tones would 
be about the same next fall as in re- 
cent fall seasons. Now comes a re- 
turn to the first conception on the 
part of some authorities, and the 
darker shades on the whole are said 
to be gaining in heavy weights. The 
time when one color could swing the 
market seems to have passed and va- 
riety is the keynote, with most men 
seeking new versions of the colors 
they themselves prefer, whether they 
be blue, brown, gray or green. 


* * * 


Overcoatings: There has been 
some increment to the business on 
overcoatings for fall. Much of this 
is said to have centered in the Cali- 
fornia weight fabrics. These goods 
are thought likely to cut into the bulk 
of the heavier weight fabrics sold, 
rather than into the sale of topcoat- 
ings. The use of closed cars, many 
of them heated in cold weather, has 
reduced the need for heavy coats in 
many of the country’s metropolitan 
districts. The need for the top coat, 
particularly in water-proofed  ver- 
sions, persists as it may be worn 
through the mild weather up _ to 
summer. 


x* * ** 


Women’s Wear: <A number of 
suede fabrics offered in Dept. 4 of the 
American Woolen Co. were advanced 
in price this week. Women’s wear 
fabric buyers have not broadened 
out, but certain classes of goods are 


becoming more readily salable. The 
broadcloth has suffered from price 


cutting on stock goods, but authori- 
ties believe it will recover and be a 
good seller next fall. Kasha-like 
goods are moving and a number of 
the sheer fabrics for women’s wear, 
such as wool georgette crepes, are 
attracting attention for nearby use. 
It is still in prospect for the market 
that wool goods will improve consid- 
erably before many months pass. 
Printed types of sheer goods appear 
as successful competitors against silks 
or cottons for many uses. 


Klumac Cotton Mills Appoints 


Selling Agents 

The Klumac Cotton Mills, Salisbury, 
N. C., makers of damask and rayon 
bedspreads and table cloths, have ap- 
pointed Tatum, Pinkham & Greey, of 
New York city, their sole selling 
agents. 


Cotton Rise Disturbs Goods 





Buyers Are Not Anxious to 
Follow Advance in Fabrics 


HE sharp advance in raw cotton 
traders in cotton cloths 
something to think about. The grad- 
ually accumulating strength of the 
raw material culminated in a_ pro- 
nounced upturn late last week and 
early this week. The effect on the 
goods market has been unsettling. 
Prices have been advanced or with- 
drawn on many lines, but buying oper- 
ations have not increased in propor- 
tion to the change in market tone. 
Many sellers are of the opinion that 
they cannot for the time being get 
prices from their customers which 
would repay raw material and manu- 
facturing costs. These are the firms 
which have withdrawn prices until 
the market settles again on a basis 
which looks as though it might hold 
for more than a day or two. 


given 


It is quite obvious that the new 
strength in cotton has not been de- 
rived from the outlook for enlarged 
consumption but rather from the sup- 
ply side, since the unfavorable 
weather in the South puts a shadow of 
considerable uncertainty on the final 
crop outturn. Buyers as a whole are 
not trying to plunge on goods, since 
they still show no great trust in the 
market. They would rather pay 
higher prices later on, than contract 
for goods today with a considerable 
range of fluctuation possible for the 
market in the future before some of 


these goods might enter into con- 
sumption. 
Retail distribution of seasonable 


merchandise has been slowed up by 
the rainy weather of the last week or 
so, and warm fair days are necessary 
if the trade is to catch up with the 
volume of sales which were counted 
upon for this point in the season. If 
the trade can work out of this set- 
back, the retail distribution of vard 
goods would be such as to encourage 
the market. The offering of fabrics 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


May 2 April 25 May 4, 1927 
Spot cotton, N.Y.... 22.00¢ 21.30¢ 15.30¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60,7.60.. 57<-6¢ 514-6¢ 5¢ 

38-in., 64x60,5.35.. &-S\e 7T%-7Te 614-7 e 

39- in.,68x72,4.75.. 9-9¢ 834¢ 734-8144 

39- in.,72x76,4.25.. 10%¢  934-9%4¢ 874-9¢ 

39- in, 80x80,4.00.. 11%¢ 1l¢ 97<-10¢ 

Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60,4.00.. 9-9%¢ 834-9¢ %-8e 

36- in., 48x48, 3.00.. 1l¢ 1054-10%4¢ 9%e 

37- {n., 48x48, 4.00. .814-0%(¢ 8¢ 734-74 

Pajama Checks 
3644-in., 72x80, 4.70. .934-94e 9-9lie 7%-734¢ 
3644-in., 64x70, 5.75. .734-7he 7M4e 634-61 0¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd... lle 1l¢ 10¢ 

Denims, 2,208...... 1814-19¢ 18¢ 14\%¢ 

Tickings, 8 os...... 21144-22%¢ 21-22K%e =: 18-19 He 

Standard prints..... 9¢ 9¢ 8¢ 
Eastern Staple ging- 

BP Mise ssss 10%4¢ 10%e ge 


for fall, such as prints, ginghams, 
etc., which are in progress or about 
to be made, face a rather apathetic 
market. Whether the strength of the 
raw material may have a buoyant ef- 
fect on the spirit of buyers remains 
to be seen. Sellers are apprehensive 
that prices commensurate with re- 
placement costs may check market 
development. A period of profitless 
prices may lie ahead unless produc- 
tion can be further restrained to meet 
buyers’ gradual absorption of goods. 


*_ * * 


Ginghams: The naming of prices 
for ginghams for fall has been de- 
layed. It is now said that figures will 
be announced in about 10 days. Mak- 
ers have been upset by encountering 
the rise in raw cotton and the hopes 
entertained by them that it might be 
possible to avoid an advance do not 
seem likely of fulfillment. Rather 
the problem is the extent of the ad- 
vance which will be made necessary 
for deliveries in the third quarter of 
the year. 


* * * 

Duck: Even 
started sharply 

shown 


before cotton 
upward duck had 
evidence of strength which 
was a change from the weakness 
which had held this branch of the 
market for some time. Several mak- 
ers this week withdrew prices because 
of the embarrassment which rapidly 
changing cotton prices might bring to 
the mills. 


raw 


™~ * & 
Prints: These goods are slipping 
into a between-seasons _ situation. 


»Makers are not sold ahead so far as 


they were several months back, nor 
has it appeared easy to draw out inter- 
est in fall goods. In theory the fall 
season will be a good print season 
but orders are still to materialize on 
the primary market. 

a 


Print Cloths: A nervous but strong 
print cloth market has followed the 
raw cotton advance. Buyers as a 
were loath to follow the rise 
but last week before the change was 
so pronounced a considerable business 
vas done. On Wednesday of this 
was the low figure on 64 x 
60s while just 


had been 


whole 


week 8c 
a week previous 75c 
Most 


Because of the eyrations 


possible mills are 


asking 8c. 


ot cotton business has been possible 
only through constant wiring to mills, 
A price has been good for only a 
short time. Bids from many buvers 


have been rejected. The gene line 


of print cloths is up to /.¢ tor the 


+ 





FIRST Through the “Survey” it gives 
a complete story of existing mechanical 
and labor conditions, and mill layout; out- 
lines the program for necessary expendi- 
tures over a period of years; plans the most 
improved labor organizations; and gives in 
detail the possible mechanical and labor 
savings with corrected machine conditions 
and 


AND AIR MAIL 


Moving from a high cost manufacturing area will 
not dislocate your present selling arrangements, if you 
locate your new plant in Georgia, Alabama, or the 
Chattanooga District, which Central of Georgia lines 
serve. Manufacturers at points on the Central of 
Georgia get prompt and dependable railroad transpor- 
tation service with direct rail connections to the na- 
tion’s larger markets and regular steamer service out 
of the Port of Savannah to northern ports and to 
foreign ports. 

Soon the New Orleans-New York air mail will 
shorten by many hours the delivery of samples of tex- 
tiles to or from northern selling agents and the mills 
in this territory. Write us today for facts about tex- 
tile manufacturing opportunities in Georgia, Alabama, 
and the Chattanooga District. 





J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY | 


413 Liberty Street, West, 


Savannah, Georgia 
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THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO. 


SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS ON COTTON MANUFACTURING 
Renders two major services for Textile Manufacturers 








80 FEDERAL STREET 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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SECOND — through the follow up service 
by our efficient and practically trained men 
we supervise the carrying out of the econo- 
mies indicated in the survey. 
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COST REDUCTION 


for 


TEXTILE MILLS 
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y) A type of service that assists | 
A in solving the problems which ! 
EY constantly arise in mill . 
Le operation. 















We work with department 
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BARNES TEXTILE 
SERVICE. 
101 Milk St. 
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week. The rise has however restricted 
business. Stability, which buyers 
didn’t seem to appreciate when they 
had it through March and April, is 
now referred to by them as essential 
to bring back confidence. It is the 
consensus of opinion that mills have 


Fabrics—Continued 


few orders on their books for delivery 
beyond June and buyers are similarly 
poorly covered ahead. Though buyers 
might delay for a week or two it is 
believed that after that they must be 
constantly in the market if only for 
small quantities at a time. 


More Printed Silks Move 





Sheer Plain Goods Do Fairly Well 
—But Otherwise Market Is Dull 


RENDS in broadsilks that have 
been developing in recent weeks 
more accentuated last week, 
the unfortunate part of this being that 
these trends are uniformly unfavor- 
able as far as the silk manufacturer is 
concerned. All during the spring, com- 
petition of a difficult nature has been 
experienced, but of late the decrease 
in demand, as the season ended, has 
resulted in still sharper competition. 
During April the new business that 
developed in  georgettes for the 
summer season has held the worst in 
check. This in addition to the forward 
business that was being placed in 
satins and certain other fall fabrics 
made a fair showing particularly with 
most houses ending the print season in 
good shape. 


became 


Recently however in the face of a 
strong raw market, underselling in 
most of the staple fabrics has been 
noted. The fact that the raw markets 
have showed such unexpected strength, 
places the silk manufacturer in a still 
more difficult position. The advance 
in raw silk has not been an unmixed 
blessing, for to continue manufactur- 
ing would mean paying more for raw 
materials than can be got out of mer- 
chandise just now. The recent rise 
leaves a majority somewhat at loss to 
explain it. The answer is that so 
heavy has been the use of silk that it 
leaves the market in a_ technically 
strong position, but the heavy con- 
sumption through the first nine 
months at the same time leaves the 
fabric markets over-produced. 

* * * 


Georgettes: Demand continues fairly 
large but prices rule lower. Gray 
goods show somewhat greater strength 
than finished goods but the spread 
hetween the two is not expected to 
continue much Prices have 
been affected by the large quantities 
of low priced China raws being used. 


longer. 


* *” * 


Satins: Prices rule fairly firm and 
making up rather large 
quantities of goods. Outlook is con- 
sidered although most of the 
forward business is being placed in 


mills are 


good 


PTay eoods. 
* * * 
Crepe-de-Chines: Demand smaller 
and prices are closer. Certain mills 
are curtailing as raw costs cannot be 
obtained. 


* * « 


dull 


Radiums: Very and being 








consistently —undersold Prices un 
satisfactory. 
* + K 
Velvets: Mills preparing for heavy 
demand this tall. 
has been large. 


a 


Forward business 


Silk Situation at a Glance — }’xo 


pUCTION: Declining somewhat. 
DEMAND: Smaller. 
Stocks: Increased. 
Raw SILK: Prices firm; stocks 
smaller. 


SENTIMENT: Renewed sharp com- 


petition a depressing factor. 


Burlaps Hold Strong 


Rising Trend with May Shipments 
Advancing 

Quotations on burlap came in from 
Calcutta early in the week mostly on 
the firmer side, and up to 10d more 
was asked for May shipments, other 
advances figuring 5d to 6d for the 
months up to September and around 
2d more’ for October-December. 
Translated into New York market 
prices these changes meant 15-point 
advances, few offerings coming out at 
10 points up from the close of last 
week. 


Spot and afloat goods were un- 
changed to 10 points more. Sales 
were reported of 712s and 8s at 8.05¢ 
and 8.20c and of 10s at 9.60c. The 
market on the whole however was 
quiet. 

Price on spot 8 oz. 40s was 8.25c 
with afloats at 8.30c and May ship- 
ments at 8.35 to 8.5oc. June ship- 


ments were at 8.15c, July-September 
at 8.00c and October-December at 
7.85c. Spot 10% oz. 40S were at 
g.85c, afloats at 9.85c, May shipments 
June shipments at 
10.05¢, July-September at 1o.05¢ and 
October-December at 9.60c. 


at 10.00-10.05c, 


Arkansas Woman Campaigns in 
Cotton Dress 

MAGNOLIA, ARK.—Miss_ Lulu 
Scruggs, of Little Rock, who is a can 
didate for treasurer of Pulaski 
county, has three all-cotton 
broadcloth manufactured in 
a Magnolia cotton mill, to be 
while she is campaigning. 

Near the bottom of the skirts will 
be printed: “This Cloth Was Made in 
Magnolia, Arkansas.” and around the 
belt, “Know Your State.” 


ordered 
costumes 
worn 
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334 Fourth Avenue 


Southwest Corner 25th Street 


Size: 100 x 125 19 Stories in Height 


Unexcelled loft and showroom space in the 
center of the Woolen and Worsted District. 
We are attempting to make this an outstand- 
ing Woolen and Worsted Building. 

Ideally located for shipping and transportation. 


Completely fireproof, insuring minimum in- 
surance rate on stock. A few fine open floors, 
and several smaller units of compactness, 
readily adaptable for executive use. One 
short block from towering New York Life 
Building. 

Ownership Management. 


OFFICE REALTY CORPORATION 
7 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 


Representative on Premises. 


Phone Murray Hill 3312-3313. 











¢ 

ae Seca 

i! BELGER Belger Continuous,Card Cleaners 
N) eliminate cylinder stripping 
it and 

i! do away with that varying 

‘ weight of sliver 

i! 





Over 
6000 
ALREADY 
IN USE 











Continuous card cleaners keep cylinder clothing permanently clean 
- - + eliminate periodical stripping . . . increase production .. . 


regain waste . . . quickly pay for cost of their installation. 


Correspondence solicited. Catalog on request 


Manufactured and sold only by sole licensees in U. S. A. 


THE BELGER COMPANY, INC., Newton, Mass. 
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L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 








J] 


An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection. 
Write for details. 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St., | 
Salem, Mass. 







| Il 






J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 





No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Machine 








CONSULTANT RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


on 8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
—$—____ TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 
Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes “ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 


JAMES W. COX, JR. | FOR FINISHERS OF 
320 Broadway “New York City | || COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 











WARREN B. LEWIS W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 
Commission M hants 
CONSULTING ENGINEER | Finance Manufacturers, Selling aes sae Through Agents 
Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 








For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 
the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 

It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 
resulting from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 






















Engineers NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO FREDERIC S. CLARK, Presidenc 
ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS Suitings Uniform Cloths 
. sae . fe » . _ : _ af 7 | 


 ** AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. Talbot Mills 





Size to suit your 
work 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Yy 
{} Design, Specifications and Sup erin- Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports on Mill 
tendence for Textile Mills, Incustria! properties. Power Plants of every description 
Plants and Kindred Structures. and directions for their economy of operation. 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Engineers & Contractors 
FEDERAL ENGINEERING COMPANY ‘Broadcloth Suedes | |! oa Idee Bag ate 


Profit by 


Architectural Engineers ies ia q “HIGH UTY CLIMATE” 
Design and Superintendence for Textile Mills and Industrial Plants PARKER, WILDER & CO iw tT Chestette 


S46 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. | New York—Boston 










ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE | WATSON E. COLEMAN | Telephone Main 3593 _ Established 1854 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES || vac imesistered Fetent Lawyer, HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT | 
SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. Victor Building PATEN | 


. § Highes f s. s s. 
210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. ees. Soe se 


Old South Building, ie 
Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered ‘ 


Patents and Patent Cases-Trade Marks-Copyriont* 
Special Attention to Textile Inventi« ons | 
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Southern Markets Stronger 

GasToNIA, N. C., April 28.—The 
market advanced slightly during the 
week in the list of common stocks of 
southern cotton mills. Trading was 
only fairly active and a number of the 
issues remained unchanged in price as 
compared with the previous week. 

The average bid price of 25 of the 
most active stocks closed for the week 
at $111.04 which was a small advance 
over the close for the prior week ac- 
cording to figures as released by R. S. 
Dickson & Co. 

The preferred issues continued in 
demand as has been the case for the 
last several weeks and a number of the 
issues were actively traded in with 





Textile Shares Slow But Firm 





Decreased Activity in Amoskeag Common 


—Durham_ Hosiery 


Boston, May 2. 

W ITH the exception of such shares 

listed on the local exchange as 
Amoskeag common, Pacific and 
Bigelow-Hartford common there is 
very little reflection in this class of 
securities of the continued activity 
on the big exchanges in other classes 
of stocks. Private trading is decidedly 
slow, and at today’s auctions there 
was little evidence of activity except- 


to Shrink Capital 


mitted to stockholders by a committee 
appointed for that purpose and to be 
acted upon May 8, provides for a dras- 
tic reduction in the outstanding stock 
of the company. It provides for the 
issuance of 21,821 shares of 6% first 
preferred stock of $100 par, to be ex- 
changed for the present outstanding 
29,100 shares of preferred on the 
basis of three new shares for each 
four held; one share of class B com- 
mon stock will also be given with each 


Upon completion of present financing 
the capitalization of the company will 
be as follows: First mortgage bonds, 
authorized $3,000,000, outstanding 
$1,500,000; 6% cumulative preferred 
shares, authorized out- 
standing $1,000,000; common shares, 
no-par-value, authorized and outstand- 
ing 45,000 shares. The proceeds of 
the bond issue will be used for the 
retirement of $736,000 first mortgage 
bonds heretofore outstanding, to reim- 
burse the company for recent capital 
expenditures and to further strengthen 
the company’s working capital post- 
tion. 


$2,000,0¢ 0, 


Boston Stock Auctions 





; ; : . . > . 9 5 The following sales of textile shares 
Jightly higher prices. ing in Pepperell. Ludlow, Nashua, h ¢ ; f ‘*-— iditi Reagan Wed Se dsevgpaadereite 
pfd., and Arlington, and all of these share of new preterred. n addition were made at ednesday s auctions: 
= . . stocks sold at declines excepting Lud- t© the 6% annual rate on the pre- snrs Mill Par _— Price Change 
N. Carolina Textile Stocks low, which advanced 234 points to ferred, that stock will carry dividends 8 Naumkeng 100 153% se 
’ A - . ° *¢ 21 Ludlow 100 201%-200  +3% 
(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks i f area at up to a maximum of 50c a share if 094 Pepperell ae ae 
quoted by R. S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 201%. A total of 294 shares of Pep- dividends cakcignmi eaeiiiie ie: al = -— _ — 
N. C.) Bid Asked perell was sold at trom 95! 2 to 96, P P , i | 5 - s Fc 69 Nashua, pfd 100 9474-9514 1% 
e ; yi gee eee A ; amount are paid on the common. For 6 Everett 100 9 +2% 
eo 139 326 or a decline of 32 points, and even a th = ¢ Cl; A 10 Thorndike 146 si ” 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 105 109 small block of Naumkeag declined 54 € 7,043 shares of no par Class 4 13 Great Palts 100 64 +% 
Arlington iis. ... . ia pats aoa < < ry i 16 Chace 100 2 ere 
iomear — — eo. ee so points to 1535¢. The declines in the ae stock there = 7 — 20 Union Mills 100 21 16 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 30 35 . . - ios’ 50.35% ot one new share tor each 10 Lancaster, pfd 100 17% % 
Cabarrus Cotton Milla, 7% 13 135 other two issues noted were only 59-357 Sit . ‘<s sehnaton 100 ee 
Mn hed Melevethesks ot 109% ... one to 1% points, but demand for share now held, and for the 21,131 93 plymouth Cordase 100-784-786 —4 
7 - . f 36 > 50 Nat’l Fab. & Fin. com. 100 32 % 
Gaatolch testy (mer #20). 24 26 these and other stocks was far from shares of =. = Class B Comes 2 Asbestos Textile, Ist pfd. 100 $12 lot a 
$25) me Xe. (per 2 (tM active stock there will be issued 56.35% for — 
a NehGd 00s 6680806008 . 600 Total. 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8 ra i ati _ each two shares now held. The Class 
oe % ‘tee The recent active spurt in Amos ae ea Di cieieniiee eee ll 
China Grove Cotton Mills.. 118 121 keag common apparently ran its course <* * eee a : oe 3 
= Clara Mfg. Co............ 92 100 s ¢ | ere he Share alike in dividends. The total Textile Industry the Safest Ac- 
Climax Spinning Co....... 105. «110 at the end of the last week, when the I ‘ k i : 
~ : 6 : ar vé stock s stand- : a ‘ 7 
De iat meine pee ee stock touched a high of 27; this week Pat value of stock at present out aes cording to Secretary F isher of 
a a es - 4 fee ae ing is $7,910,000. The last financial 
Dixon Mills | Pee ae 104 110 there has been evidence of realizing / ro ' N. A. C. M. 
urham Hosiery, 7% pfd.. 43 47 sl eats : : SE eas statement of the company showed as- ; : 
Durham Hosiery “B”...._. 5 = sales which carried the stock as low * rs pany sao ~— Boston, April 30—“Mechanical 
Bastern Mfg. Co. .... .. ... 55 as 24. recovering at the close today S¢ts of $6,527,836 and liabilities of a. , 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 114 a Se ete 5 a $2 820.902 ith < t net of guards on machinery, safety cam- 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., to. 2434, or a net decline for the week 27770070) i an neat vlitions iq Paigns within the mills and the co- 
eck oss a soe 104106 ees ‘a hac heen a fair $3,097,906. Abnormal conditions in P4!8nS r ae, 
=" Gibson Mfg. Co....... 135 of % point. There has been a fair So . operation of the employes have made 
ol Globe Yarn Mills (N.C@.).. 0 52001? lemand for Amoskeag bonds within the trade have caused a considerable ees ad ° 
“6 Gray Mfg. C Pape Ne a -*es demand tor Amoskeag bonds within gee , the textile industry the safest of the 
Hanes, PH. Knitting Co. is) 8 a range of 93 to 9374, closing to- depreciation in the company’s assets, i lel al Aa try.” 
. ’ . . 4 e. » t « « co 78> Stlin ete ‘ - = - - « ey 
Hanes, P, H. Ktg. Co., 7% : 1/4 i —— and much of its equipment is obso- [!/7 Major ine ustries of this country, 
BP tele raaietion a cstv ars 102 day at 93%, or unchanged for the : Secretary Russell T. Fisher of the 
Henrietta, 7% pfd........ 80 eek. The American Woolen issues lescent as a result of the changed ~»**! , eee re ee 
Imperial Yarn Mills..._._. ; “On WEEK. we 2 Ce . ” chwastee of de d. Iti ated National Association of Cotton Manu- 
Jennings Cotton Mills. .... a ae been hiew. in Sele deen, ae wh: OOO CS Coe he poe ters ll ta. Maco 
Linford Mills............. 110 116 : -] a ae by the refinancing committee that if a@cture a ” 2 
Locke Cotton Mills Co... 111 +118 little net change in price; the common ~*; : -. Safety Council Conference in the 
in Mie C6... .ccc5:s. 58 at 2234 is up % points, and the pre all assets were written down to their ; late | nt . 
a =e . ‘ 22: s MY oe “oa > ¢ ay ay : 2. 
las peeata tae Cee : iis 1: ferred at 5374 off 54 point Pacific ‘eal worth, and the stock structure ey eee ee rere 
vecraagaciceee at! 2h : at 53% Y S. i ; ony ie oa ol aa 
Mooresville Cotton Mills..  ... 30 : a ie ined tor tn week. ol. BO readjusted there would be a de- No one likes to see a man crippled 
Mooresville Cotton Mills at 32 1s unchanged tor the week, al- —", , ; 5 eas 4 in any way and safety work 
7 “4 ficit in the balance sheet. or injured in any way and satety w 


Le: eee 94 98 


though in the interim it sold as high 


Myers Mill By Re'aoela wld wins 9 .. Ye OBivel Sta netaed aaa has a great humanitarian appeal. The 
‘ationa rere BI... cc ae 97 101 as 33 A. 1igeiow- artrore con g a . es ea 5 a - 
E Persie Mills... .eeee if a at gt is off r point for the week, the Mercury Mills, Ltd., Bonds textile industry is theretore proud ot 
e ue Spinning Co.... 103 107 ? ; I ; 7 ga ere sas ; : its record of only 31.48 accidents of 
— Mts. S.. - eee tac 185 150 range having been from 9t to 92%. Public offering is being made by ny kind per. 1 paths saline Fiea 
®Houser Mfg. Co. ; 99 105 , ’ . . . . . any kine er F y >TS 9 
Roanoke ™ 7k o ‘ Wood, Gundy & Co., Ltd., of an issue “- a 
r as it i Standard Textile Products ; sundy Weil, Tat fue figures were compiled by the National 
bis es iiss aaa te dsl ee 9: 9g 7 -<o0,000 Mercurv Mills, Ltd, firs ; e co 5 
m Roanoke Mills, 8% 2nd The Standard Textile Products Co., OS 78s9 oary ie Industrial Conference Board and I am 
Re. nace Owns ss 94 99 hicl he Meri ¢ mortgage sinking fund gold bonds, sina dines: leads tude diame ies ei 
Ss ‘ ee ore : >» Meritas gr —_ 5 <4 : ( e sur é e rec J 
ert Rosemary, 742% pfd...... 99 ae Veen operates the wi ere woe S\U% series “A.” at g9 and interest, : 6 
swan ; otton Mills Co.... 90 96 cotton mills in the South, shows bv a din i ie Bias See better with each year 
. se no e Cotton Mills Co.. 92 100 ° ° - a e V ei g over 5.5 O- I ; ta 9 
: Sterling Spinning Co...... 106111 its report for the quarter ended April Ltd.. is one of ‘ie foremost Canadian a es ti 
sowe Spinning Co........ 110) «115 > th it is fully maintaining its re- ~ ”. . ; Mor er rade in Acciden revention 
—! wer Yarn Mills Co.... 62 68 . 4 t 1 ae a cs od Net manufacturers of knitted goods, and ; toh) are _ 
Scasset Mills Co........ 200~—. cent improved earning recor¢ Ne . “Latest available statistics show tha 
inget Yarn Mills Co... || z =6 P operates two plants, one at Hamilton, “atest available statistics show t 





‘ilk Stocks on N.Y. Exchange 
(Week ending May 1) 


sales for the quarter were $3,700,650, 
as compared with $3.433.804 for the 
same period of 1927, while the net be- 
fore charges was $505,021 this year, 


and one at Woodstock, Ont. The lat- 
ter was acquired this year, and due to 
unified control of the two businesses, 
it is expected that substantial econo- 


the textile industry, is retaining its 
position as a leader in accident pre- 
vention work. Accident reports for 
1925 and 1926 show the industry to 


tigh L oe as compared with $307,675 the same —. : 5 : .- tow Eee 7 in 
ad Sales High Low Last compa 397,975 the mies will be effected in this branch of ave had the fewest deaths, but nine 

is» Belding Heminway 2,100 19% 187% 19 period of last vear. The net after all ae ; per 100,000 employes in 1926: the 
ee Dentury Ribbon vos 4,600 18% 12° 1314 f th cated teak eal the business. The company has been P , , Rated 4 ; 
‘a 62% Julius Kayser ..... 12,700 75% 73 71 Charges for the quarter just e é : : : : “wes ver of total accidents an 
s16 H. R. Mallinson... 3,600 25% 2414 24% : . in continuous operation for more than ‘¢west number of total < 


7. Van Raalte 





was $191,133, and compares with 
$151,724 for the same period of last 


15 years. Earnings during the last 


the fewest number causing temporary 
disabilities. Thus far this year many 


854 || - _. seven years are shown to have varied 
av "ed - ras the net beforé 5 ¢ ae : Gree? 
| Ravon Stocks on N. Y. Curb . Se = pe" atte re —* between $264,315 and $341,188 a year, ©! the mills have operated — ~~ 
r (Week ending May 1) deduction 0 ot anes as against annual bond interest re- three consecutive months without a 


Sales High Low Last 


Durham Hosiery Refinancing 


quirements of $82,500. Combined 


single loss time accident. 


Ge anese Corp are 5,400 91-1/9 B8l4 907% iat ‘ ; ‘ = ~ ra ee 

ce | TS LR. oes es 300 42% 4214 421, [he recapitalization plan for the fixed and net current assets are over The fact that conditions in the 
~astr a . 18,400 24% 22% 23 ’ . e . ° : es “11. . . « - c 
— Tublze Art Sitke-.. ee gotta *on'® Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, sub- 234 times the amount of bond issue. mills have changed in the last 25 to 50 
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THE ROYLE REPEATER 


for 


Jacquard 
Cards 


This machine 
faithfully repro- 
duces any set of 
jacquard cards, 
making as many 
duplicates as de- 
sired. Weaves and 
color changes can 
be introduced auto- 
matically. Always 
reliable. Always ex- 
act. A wage and 
time saver. 




























Built for any de- 
sired card index, 
French, Fine, Brus- 
sels, or special. 
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A complete line of card cutting equipment 





Catalog upon request 
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a: RBER DRIVING TAPES 


~ A(// , 


You Cant 
Beat Them/ 


ET Barber 






















Spinning ‘Tapes 

















drive your spindles. You can 
look to them for longer working LAA 











service —and get it. You can’t buy 
stronger or more satisfactory tapes 
than these. ‘That’s a mighty strong 
statement — but users confirm it 






































As the first manufacturer of driving 
tapes, the Barber Mfg. Co. has always 
maintained its leadership through the 
unvarying quality of its product. 


We supply tapes for all frames in- 
cluding cotton, worsted, jute and silk. 
Write us. 
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| years seems to be entirely overlooked 


from time to time | 
The textile industry 
first to expand from 


some critics. 
was one of the 
a household to a 


Vv 


factory industry. Naturally, our early 


mills seem primitive 


with modern building 


in comparison 
s, but at the time 


they were built, they were as repre- 


sentative of good bu 
this hotel is today. 


ilding practice as 


“The history of the application of 


gas and electricity sh 
tile industry 
adopt these developn 
came available 


Was 


| new standard practi 


cal field are based on 


ences obtained in textile plants. 
lights were used as early as 1879, in- 


always 


ows that the tex- 
ready to 
ents as they be- 


In fact, many of the 


‘es in the electri- 
the early experi- 
Arc 


pee a 
| candescent lamps in 1881, individual 
| motor drive in 1891 


to be driven entirely 


and the first mill 
by electricity in 


1893. 

“In other words conditions in the 
“arly textile mills were due to lack 
of modern facilities and inventions 


and not to anything 


industry. 


peculiar to the 


Non-Mechanical Causes Largest 


“An analysis of I 


yst time from ac- 


cidents in the textile industry, made 


by imsurance comp 
34.05% of all accide 


anies, shows that 
nts in cotton mills 


| are due to mechanical causes and that 


65.95% to non-mech 
the woolen industry 
mechanical causes a 
38.97% and to non-1 
01.03%. 

| “Of the 34.05% 
cotton mill due to 
28.71% were cause 


anical causes. In 
accidents due to 
a little higher, 
nechanical causes, 


re 


accidents in 
mechanical causes 
1 in the operation 


ol a 


of cotton manufacturing machinery, 


the balance 5.43% were caused by the 


operation of incide 


ntal woodworking 


and machine shop tools, etc. In the 
woolen industry approximately the 
same conditions are found with 
33.17% ot the accidents due to the 
operation of woolen manufacturing 
machinery and 5.80°% due to inci- 
dental machines. 

“More than half of the non- 


mechanical accidents are due to falls 
and mishaps during 


These t 
43.2 
accidents 


material, 

amounts to 
total 
dustry and 49.46% 


the 


in the woolen indus 
tion of this type of accident presents 
a serious and difficult problem as it is 
frequently difficult to assign the real 


cause 
“Infection is one « 


of the handli 


the handling of 
ypes_ of 
the cotton in- 
out of the 61.03% 


in 


try. 


»f the most trouble 


accidents 
2% of the 65.95% of 


The preven- 
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New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are baseg 


epon last sales at Boston 


and Boston Stock 
4sked prices are latest 
‘mg Hoxton dealers.) 


Am. Mfg. pfd..... 
Am. Wool pfd 
\moskeag, new 


Androscoggin 
Arlington 


Bates i 
Berkshire Cot .. 
Bigelow-Htfd, com 
SE cosa wis nn 
Edwards .... 
Eemond, pfd....... 


Farr Alpaca 

Great Falls ; 
Hamilton Woolen 
Hill 
Ipswich, 
Ipswich, 
Lawrence 
Ludlow Asso ..... 
Merrimack, com... 
Nashua, Com 

Nashua, pfd 

Naumkeag 
N. E. So. 
See: was sik ewe &e 
Pacific 
Pepperell .. . 
Plymouth Cordage.. 
York 


pfd. ; 
com.... 


Fall River Mills 


Exchange. 


Public auction 
Bid and 
quotations of jad. 


Public 
Sale Bid 4c: 
82 72 
53% 
24% 
73 i 
40 aS 
110% 108 
131 125 
91 
122% 120 
70 85 
101 100 
138% . 
blo D s 
2 19 
17 17 s 
15 12 
2% , 
677 67 
200 195 ’ 
145 154 
dD 50 
9514 92 a5 
15358 150 15 
4 state a3 
38 31 36 
32 ie ‘ 
96 99 101 
76 78 RO 
24 25 27 


Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 
& Co.) : 
Bid Asked 
Algonquin Printing Co..... 320 sate 
American Linen Co........ aaa 1 
Arkwright Mills ......... 12 
Barnard Bite, Co... 2.00. ees 30 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard.. 10 
Border City Mfg. Co...... 15 20 
Bourne Milis Co......... : = 65 
Chase BiG... .cessceces 1% 5 
Charlton Mills ......-.... oats 100 
Cornel] Mille ....--.ece- eee 55 
PAWIS BEUB osicsvcsvcsecs i 47 
LS eee 12 sacl 
DRE BEEN cobs 65.0862 <% 52 65 
Granite Mills new (com.). 15 20 
King Philip Mills......... 127 33 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. 5 10 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. ae is 
LARNER BEE. SOBs ies cewere ae 48 
Luther Mfg. Co..... = 112 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ she 32 
Narragansett Mills .... Rint 30 
Osborn Mills (new)....... T5e ... 
Parker Mills (com.)....... 5 0.8 
Pligrim Mills ....ccecces. 135 
Sagamore Mfg. Co......... i 103 
BUOCO BEE onc toccecccces 10 15 
ye ers i 10 
Stevens Mfg. Co........-- 97 
Troy C. & WW. BERR. oc occa 15 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co 60 
Wampanoag Mills ........ 20 
Weetamoe Mills .......... 10 


New Hemp Plant 


Imperial Linen Products Co. Start 
First Unit in San Diego, Cal. 


The decorticating plant of the Im 


Linen 
$3,000,000 corporat 
Cal. 
Imperial Valley an 


perial 


owning hem 


P 


roducts CH. a 
ion of San Diego 
p tl 


acreage im lle 
d in Arizona, 


having a plant tor the preparatio! 


and manufacture 


rope, binder twines, 
started 
with dedicatory exercises 


board, 
April 


Was 


24, 


ts hem] 
carpets and 


at Chula Vista 


of 1 


The company’s first plant unit, located 


is a concrete 


and 45 


ft. long ; 


at a_ cost 


ng and dec 


ing machinery with which th: 


were design 
president and 
the 
manager 
Looms, D 
is equipped 


compan ng 


one 100-ton decorticator and will en 


some ng materials acci- on a co acre tract. 
dents in the cotton industry, 14.43%  ctee] building 1000 
jot the total lost time accidents were \ide. constructed 
}due to this cause in 1926. It seems $400,000. 

to be human nature to ignore small The hemp treati 
}cuts, seratches or bruises. The em 

| ploye may have 1 small bruise, cut unit is equipped 

| o1 seratch, if it does not trouble him Karl Wessel. vice 
at the time he forgets it The next eral manager of 

pee . — infected and the trouble formerly general 

ee See Klearflax Linen 

| Lonsdale Co., Ashton, R. I., which has Minn Che plant 
been on a 3 day a week schedule since No 

| no a operating on a 54-hour per ploy 100 men at 





the start, but the 
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‘tart 


il. 
Im 


plans call for the eventual installa- 
tion of three more decorticators. 
The officers of the company in addi- 
tion to Mr. Wessel are Alfred Stahel, 
[r.. president; J. H. Zitt, treasurer ; 
and E. K. Cormack, secretary. 


Business News 








Drew to Represent Engineering 
Firms on Coast 

Ek. G. Drew, for many years con- 
nected with the J. O. Ross Engineer- 
ing Corp., and with the John Waldron 
Corp., has opened an office at 303 
Lumbermen’s Building, Portland, Ore. 
He will represent the J. O. Ross Engi- 
neering Corp., which specializes in 
paper mill heating and _ ventilating 
systems, waste heat recovery, Ross- 
Wagner furnaces, as well as air-con- 
ditioning for the paper and printing 
trades. 

Other concerns to be represented by 
Mr. Drew are: John Waldron Corp., 
manufacturer of paper converting 


machinery; Smith & Serrell on 
Francke couplings; and Nichols 
Products Corp., which manufactures 


and installs Nichols-McCann-Har- 
rison high temperature heaters, bak- 
ing and drying ovens, and paint spray 
booths. 


Consolidated Products Co. 


Moves to Larger Quarters 


The Consolidated Products Co., spe- 
cialists in used chemical machinery, have 
outgrown their present quarters on the 
14th floor and are moving to an entire 
wing of the 16th floor of 15 Park Row, 
New York City, where twice the office 
facilities will enable them to handle their 
increased business. 

In 1927, this company found it neces- 
sary to increase the facilities of their 
machine shop at their plant at Newark, 
N. J. This followed from the adoption 
fa policy of overhauling and rebuild- 
ing every item of machinery before ship- 
ment, bringing a higher standard of 
quality in the used chemical machinery 
field and resulting in increasing confi- 
dence by their customers and a definite 
assurance of repeat orders. 


Receives Unique Souvenir 
E. O. Spindler, 139 Franklin Street, 


New York, the American representative 
-douard Dubied & Cie, Switzerland, 
Was recently presented with a unique 


enir by the Mexican representative 
Dubied concern, Senor De La 

Pensa, as a token of his regard and 
appreciation of personal services ren- 
This was a handsome signet ring, 

t Mexican gold and enamel. It 
made by a Mexican artist and shows 
Dubied trademark in gold, of a 
making sweaters on a Dubied 
ne. The design was executed in 
manner in white and red 


> 
riking 





Moneton, N. B., Canada. Gundry, Py 
Ltd., of London, Eng., manufacturers 
ne and rope, ete., have awarded a con 
for the initial warehouse building of 
Canadian plant, which they have de- 
to locate in Moncton. 


Prizes for Better Staple Grown 
in South Carolina 

SPARTANBURG, S. 
interest is manifested by the cotton 
farmers throughout the State in the 
five-acre cotton contest, promoted by 


C.—Considerable | 


the South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 


turers Association, with the end in | 
view to have the State’s farmers | 
produce a staple of more _ length, | 
stronger fiber and _ finer quality, 
adapted to the mill machinery of the 
State. A total of $2,000 in cash | 
prizes is provided by the manufac- | 
turers’ association. The State is 
divided into three districts. Spartan- 


burg county farmers to the number 


of 20 will enter this contest. 


Last | 


year a normal cotton yield was real- 


ized in this county—63,000 bales—due 
to good weather conditions and the 
absence of insect infestation. 


Bemis Bros. Plan for Future 
Expansion 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., which is one 
of the largest bag manufacturers in 
the country operating cotton mills in 


St. Louis, Mo.; Bemis, Tenn. ; and In- 


dianapolis, Ind., has secured an 
option on 1,300 acres of land in Tal- 
ladega, Ala., and is having it sur- 
veyed preliminary to purchase. If 
the land is acquired it is understood to 


be the plan of the company eventually | 


to erect on it several cotton mill 
units, the first of which would con- 
tain from 30 to 36 thousand spindles. 
While these facts are confirmed by an 
official of the Bemis Bros. Bag Co. at 
their home office in Boston, together 
with the fact that J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers, 
they are not prepared at the present 
time to make any further statements. 


Textile Exhibits to Be Included 
in Pacific Southwest Exposition 

Lone Beacu, Caut.— Already the 
textile industry has signed up for 
space in the forthcoming Pacific 





Southwest Exposition to be held in | 


Long Beach July 27 to Aug. 


Seventeen textile and textile products 


Shy I 


manufacturers to date have signed for | 


exhibit space. There will be eleven 
buildings erected on a 60-acre site for 
the exposition, which will feature the 
products of the Pacific Southwest and 


the States bordering it, as well as the | 


nations of the Pacific 
European countries. 


and _ several 


Increase in Vacations-with-Pay 
for Workers 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—Increased 
attention being paid by manufacturers 
to maintenance of a healthy work- 


ing force and increase in number of | 


plants giving vacation with pay to 
workers, are noted in a bulletin just 
published by the Bureau of 

Statistics Department of Labor. 


Labor 


Bigelow Hartford Carpet Co., Clinton, 
Mass Carding and spinning departments 
of this mill are reported to be operating 
on a curtailed schedule All other depart- 
ments are on full time 


} 





This boiler room, situated in the 
basement of a building, supplies 
steam to a large manufacturing 
plant located in a metropolitan city. 
The original equipment included 
two 229 H.P. boilers which were 
set low and about six feet further 
into the firing aisle than shown. A 
new 350 H.P. boiler was added and 
the old boilers were raised to pro- 
vide more combustion space. <A 
new smoke flue, forced draft flue, 
balanced draft system, new piping 
and pneumatic ash conveyor were 
also installed. 


POWER PLANT 
IMPROVEMENTS 


The ability to accomplish such changes in the 
boiler room of this and other manufacturing estab- 
lishments without interference with continuous 
night and day operation, is convincing evidence 
of the engineering service we render to industrial 
plants. 


Plans 


Reports Supervision of Construction 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 201 Devonshire Street 
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Repeat Orders Mean 


Satisfied CAustomers 


STANDARDIZE on 
LENOIR YARNS 


T 
HUDSON | COTTON E c 
CALDWELL ee t 3 
LENOIR aes 
MOORT CORRECT || STRENGTH : 
TWIST . 
NELSON REGULAR NX 4 
Ss 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 
52 lea N. Y. 
AGENTS 


Mills at Lenoir, N. C. 








Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct te Consumer” 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES—product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY—product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from | 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bidg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 
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J. H. SEPARK J. L. GRAY 
Sec’y and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Gassed and Ungassed 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 
26s to 120s— single and ply for 
CONVERTING — KNITTING — WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s — 2, 3, and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 


Gastonia Philadelphia 





Forrest Mercerizing Co. 


MERCERIZERS SINCE 1895 


30/1 Specialists in 


= Super Quality 
Plaiting and 


Splicing 






















Yarns 





) Tinted Yarns 


Licensed under the 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Wilcox Patent No. 1,496,696 


“It floats off the cone”’ 


Try a Sample Case—Increases Production 


Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 


ieee 
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Represents Mauney-Steel Co. in 
New York Territory 

R. H. Styles has become associ- 
ated with Mauney-Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia, and will represent them in 
the New York market. He will make 
his headquarters at their offices, 87 
Leonard St., New York City. Mr. 
Styles is widely known in the trade, 
having been previously connected 
with G. S. Lings & Co., Inc., for 
than I5 years. 


Agent for Peck Mfg. Co. 

Wm. H. Moeller, Inc., 93 Worth 
St., has been appointed selling agent 
for the Peck Mfg. Co., Warren- 
ton, N. C., in all markets with the 
exception of Pennsylvania. This mill, 
of which L. @. Kinsey, formerly of 
the Harriet Cotton Mills, Henderson, 
N. C., is superintendent makes a spe- 
cialty of weaving yarns, single and 
ply. 


more 





Joins Waterman, Currier & Co. 

S. D. Terry, formerly connected 
with the cotton yarn department of 
the Wm. Whitman Co. has become 
associated with Waterman, Currier & 
Co. and is connected with the New 
York office of the firm at 40 Worth 
St. 
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OTTON YARNS 


Possibilities Affect Yarn Trade 





Developments 


May Cause 


De- 


cided Change in Selling Markets 


New York. 

A* air of tenseness as well as of 

expectancy seems to permeate 
the cotton yarn market. Various 
causes may be ascribed for this feel- 
ing, among which are the imminence 
of some announcement with regard to 
the Flint merger; the discussion of 
the continuance of the Code of Prac- 
tices or its possible modification and 
the radical upward move in cotton 
with the necessity for raising the 
level of yarn prices, to which may be 
added the difficulty of securing the 
advances once they are named. All 
of these elements have a more or less 
disturbing influence upon the situa- 
tion and yarn houses are apparently 
waiting to see what is going to 
happen. 


Possible Developments 


At this writing no definite an- 
nouncement has been made regarding 
the consummation of the Flint mer- 
ger. All sorts of rumors are afloat; 
some to the effect that the proposition 


as presented to the bankers has not 
been satisfactory and they have 
turned it down. Others have ex- 
pressed the belief that with the pas- 
sage of the first of May, at which 
time it was believed a good many 
options on spinning mills expired, 
and without some definite word as to 
the completion of the combination, 
all bets are off. It is unsafe to make 
predictions one way or the other until 
something definite comes from the 
proponents of the plant and this so 
far has not been received. 

With regard to discussion on the 
Code of Practices as a result of a 
meeting held this week, announce- 
ment of which will be noted in an- 
other column, all sorts of opinions 
exist and are expressed. The pro- 
posal to allow carrying of stocks is 
regarded in certain quarters as de- 
feating the underlying reason for the 
existence of the Code, although 
others believe this modification of the 
original plan has been made _ neces- 
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sary by developments during the last 
few months. Also there is a variety 
of opinion respecting the feasibility 
of reporting certain statistics regard- 
ing the business of firms now con- 


nected with the Yarn Merchants 
Association. While it is agreed the 


idea is correct in principle a certain 
number are pessimistic enough to 
prophesy that a good many will not 
consent to furnish figures regarding 
their tonnage, even though every as- 
surance as to the impossibility of 
individual situations being disclosed 
is given. As these suggested modi- 
fications will not take form until they 
are presented to and passed upon by 
the Carded Yarn Group of the Tex- 
tile Institute, they can be regarded 
as matters on which decision should 
be held in abeyance until some defi- 
nite action by the cooperating bodies 
announced. This, it is believed, 
will not be made until after the mid- 
dle of the month when more will 
probably be known about the possi- 
bilities of the merger and the effect 
of its existence or abandonment can 
be determined. 


is 


Influence of Advances 


There is no doubt that the yarn 
market is on higher level. Advances 
of from 114 to 2c are announced on 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 





Carded— (Average Quality ) Singles 
Deuble carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2¢ to 4c sek. according to quality RRS ac cid iaciais doawlben FONG — AEN BOW oc cic ccc ccnctatens 50 —5l 
Single Skeins or r Tubes—(Warp Twist) BO sisssn:cct a: — —42 | Ee en enero 53 —54 
a. a eee —32 DR or ole vicaerk ok alec one = 5 —36 BT st cc ase cacind ieee. SMG My oa wince ade aelen'a Wins 54 —55 
a ee —321% 24s 744—38 Ria: chick me dxsaenanads === ee Ces wala welled wena cease 61 —64 
ea are er ee ee ape eS: BER ed sc ecinawneeenene 67 —69 
I4s .33 —33% 30s ie — oll 24s .. — —4614 70s ........ cece eee .76 —78 
BR ati False te 8 accessing. och sa Me em a ae 48 —49 28s .. iRaevg ce MN NS ccwese ds aue cence camer 86 —88 
: Two-Ply Sirians and —_— 
PE ei nc en eae 26s-2 3814,—39 Mercerized Cones—(Combed, eae 
108-2 ee a 30s-2 —40 268-2 ..63 —65 80s-2 .1 09—1 11 
128-2 ale svelte ood le k's ocala, cs ae Se ee 46 —47 30s-2 ..64 —86 ' Singles 
l4s-2 MS eke 34V,—35 6 ea ae oo il So LE ee ee ee 67 —69 GON éidvncavanengeeeegmes — —80 
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ME eee 34 —S4% 30s .............005.. all Pecler-— (Super Quality) 
BO sora) Pace Sick aha dG 5S ae — —35 ST eS ce nen wc a —49 ee 
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2 Deen hen ciae —6; embed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40's 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 





TJ. PorTER &SONS 


CAMEL HAIR, CASHMERE 
AND 
ALPACA 


Tops, NOILS 
AND 
WASTES 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


¥: | 
Tae 
Fe) \ 
Ul 
‘y] 


TU 
UK 





A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
50’s to 80’s 


Z 
ty = a 
S 


4 


TUCKASEGEE 
SPINNING CO. 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


Nc 


38s & 40s All Plies’¥and Description 
The high and uniform quality of these yarns 
is a result of eternal vigilance in every step 


from raw material to finished yarn. 





Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 


co; “Sy — \ 
f = * 4 : e g* (e” < 
chy - A Hames 
SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150000 COMBED UARN SPINDLES IN N.C 
GEN: SALES MGR. 
450 FOURTH HVE + NEW YORK. + PHONES! HSHLHND 3930-51-52 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


many counts of yarn and in certain 
instances even more has been named 
by the spinner. No one questions 
the warrant for such higher prices if 
selling levels are to be based upon re- 
placement costs. If the gauge of 
the yarn market is the advance in 
cotton decidedly higher prices than 
those which have been named this 
week are in order. The only ques- 
tion is whether the buyer will feel it 
necessary to protect himself against 
further advances or whether his 
hand-to-mouth procedure will cause 
him to continue to stay out of the 
market except for current require- 
ments. The test has hardly been 
made as yet. There is no doubt an 
increase in inquiry. Sales have been 
made at advances. They have not in 
all instances been on the higher level 
which spinners have reached in their 
quotations, but it is unmistakable 
that the buyer is convinced of the 
necessity for paying more on any 
yarns which he must have for prompt 
use. 

Undoubtedly there is considerable 
resistance to the advance because 
there has been unquestionably a cer- 
tain amount of short selling of the 
manufactured product, depending 
upon ability to secure yarn on a basis 
which would yield a profit. Whether 
the buyer is going to risk waiting for 
a recession from the newly estab- 
lished level or whether he will be suf- 
ficiently apprehensive of the future 
to anticipate his requirements remains 
to be seen. The habit of buying 
from hand-to-mouth has been firmly 
established; perhaps so firmly that the 
majority will take the chance ot pay- 
ing higher prices when yarn is abso- 
lutely needed and will run the risk of 
being able to deliver 
without incurring a 


their product 
loss. It is sur- 
the advance 
in cotton and yarn and the possibility 
of continued upward movement, very 
little advance, if any, has been regis 
tered on many lines of finished goods. 


2 


| Ss 


prising that in view of 


i commentary on the unsatisfac- 


tory condition which exists with re- 
gard to the product of many yarn 
consumers. They feel their trade 


not respond to the higher prices 

hich are fully justified and are wait 
ing until the last possible moment to 
lecide whetheg these revisions up- 
ward are of vital necessity. 


Details of Prices 
coarse yarns advances register 


a pound. The small 
iggregate business received these days 


to 2c 


rse counts of single yarns at- 
ttle significance to the higher 
on these numbers. On typical 
such as 20s and 30s-2 warps 
; a decided variation in quota- 
On the former 36'%4c may be 


regarded as slightly under the exist- 
ng rket and few spinners would 
is figure. Reports have been 


‘urrent that 


AsKeC tor 


as high as 39c has been 
this count. As long as 4Ic 
pinner’s asking price on 30s 


(Continued on page 212) 


Prices Advance with Cotton 


Little Cotton Yarn Business Due 
to High Asking Prices 

BOSTON.—It is evident that the lat- 
est upward rush of raw cotton prices 
has scared spinners more than it has 
cotton yarn buyers, for the majority 
of the former have raised their ask- 
ing prices to figures that most users 
consider prohibitive, with the result 
that comparatively little business has 
been put through and the market is 
practically unquotable if it is to be 
based as normally on average prices 
of average qualities of yarn based on 
actual sales. On medium and coarse 
count carded and combed yarns there 
is anywhere from 1 to 2c between 
average asking prices and average bid 
prices, and on finer count combed and 


carded yarns the variation is_ still 
wider. 
The advance in mercerized yarns, 


effective May 1, 
counts 


is 3c a pound on 
than gos and sc a 
pound on finer counts, and this ad- 
vance is likely to strengthen combed 
gray yarns, although thus far the lat- 
ter have not shown as much strength 
as carded The average ad- 
vance in combed yarns up to Wednes- 
day did not 
coarser 


coarser 


varns. 


exceed 2c on 
than 7os and 5c on finer 
counts, but asking prices since the ad- 


counts 


vance in mercerized yarns have been 
raised by many spinners another cent 
or two. 


Certain local dealers claim that the 
market on medium and coarse count 
weaving yarns is a basis of 39 to 4oc 
for 20s-2 carded warps, although ad 
mitting that they can find few buyers 
who are willing to pay as much as 
3714 to 38c, while few spinners will 
sell for a less than a 39c¢ basis. For 
an average 20s-2 with cotton at 22c, 
and not allowing for a premium of 


around 100 points for grade and chat 
j inch 
production cost 1s approximately $034 


acter on a 4g to 15/10 cotton, 


for a southern mill running night and 


day. This, and the fact that no large 


number of spinners have any con 


siderable amount of cheap cotton, are 


reasons for their stronger price atti 
tude in the 
cotton prices. 


face of advancing raw 
Chat the market aver 
ages 2c higher than minimum prices 
of the middle of last week is unques 
tioned, and it is also apparent that 
stocks of carded yarns held by spin 
ners much smaller than the 


majority of users believed. 


are very 


Improved Demand for Yarns in 
Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, 
tivity 


lENN.—Greater ac- 
is reported in the local yarn 
market after weeks of quiet. A lead- 
ing local broker declares that during 
the week ending April 28 there was a 
pronounced improvement in the de- 
mand for yarns. 

The textile business here has been 
slow for the last several months and 
the increasing demand for yarn is re- 


GROVES M 
=) COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
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SUPER QUALITY 


CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 
SALES OFFICE: 

225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


ILLS, Inc. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


_ 1518 Walnut St. 


1035 Drexel Bldg. 
Lombard 5932 





ROCKFISH MILLS, tn. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sole Representative 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Offices 


NEW YORK 
456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashland, 4342 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1}. 
36 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 














JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


Philadelphia 


FORREST BROTHERS 


YARNS 


Boston 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 


8s to 30s Extra Carded 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


113 Worth St., 
New York 

















Room 922, Webster Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 





H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 





&2 SOUTH WATER ST 


a > 
RMP ROVIDENCE R.1. 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, —ss CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















SPINNING DEPARTMENT — HERE, SELECTED COTTON IS CONVERTED INTO 
YARN OF EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH AND UNIFORMITY. 


Harriet— 
Henderson 


Two names that are the equivalent 
of sterling in yarn buying. Among 
a host of mill men these are more 
than just names. They are repre- 
sentative of yarns whose quality is 
consistently high. 


| 6s to 30s — Single and Ply 
Skeins, Cones, Tubes, Ball and Chain Warps 
for KNITTING and WEAVING 


HARRIET COTTON MILLS 


cae 8 


















Spinners 
and 


EVERY TEST ¢ 


Through Controlled Manufacture, 













Processors 
NATURAL— DYED 
GASSED — BLEACHED 












AIR DRIED Dixie produces yarns of such strength and 
oe uniformity as to best meet every test and HENDERSON COTTON MILLS 


every requirement of the knitting and 
weaving trade. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Ua 4S OS 


| Henderson, N. C. 
| Selling Agents 
| John F. Trainor Co., Inc. 
| 17 E. 42nd St., New York 
Winthrop Mincher, Troy, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Office—39 S. Tenth St. 


SOOOCOOOL 
TS SS TATA A 


SINGLE OR PLY 
CONES -SKEINS 
COPS — TUBES 
PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 


FOR THE KNITTING AND 
WEAVING TRADE 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


led as highly encouraging. Buy- 
ng did not reach sensational propor- 
tions during the week but the volume 

: orders received showed an increase 
over any previous week in several 

nths. 

The better demand was accompanied 
by a tendency toward higher prices. 
Carded cones advanced about Ic a 
pound during the entire range of 
counts. Eighteens in combed singles 
was also advanced 1c which places 


Important Upturn in Yarns 


Advance’ in 
Stimulates Buyers’ Interest 


Philadelphia. 
HE yarn market has experienced 
the most noticeable upturn in 
prices noted this year, prices of 
carded, combed and mercerized tak- 
ing part in this general movement 
which has raised carded yarns from 
one to two cents above former quota- 
tions, combed qualities from two to 
four cents and mercerized yarns from 
three to five cents above the previous 
price list. This is the most drastic 
advance noted in the yarn market 
within so short a time this year and 
has had a decided effect upon manu- 
facturers in all lines. Dealers state 
they have received a larger number 
of inquiries during the last two weeks 
and actual business booked has been, 
with a number of important factors 
here, the most active of the year, im- 
provement having been noted during 
the last two weeks of April, continu- 
ing and expanding during the present 
week. 
Larger Sales Reported 
Manufacturers who have been look- 
ing for a decline in cotton and yarns, 
withholding placing contracts during 
recent weeks for this reason, have 
been in the market for fair sized lines 
during the last two weeks, this ap- 
plying to both weaving and knitting 
carded yarns and also to combed 
yarns going to knitters, including 
two-ply combed for mercerizing pur- 
poses, it being reported that demand 
from mercerizers has improved ma- 
terially during the last week. Manu- 
facturers have been and are endeavor- 
ing to place contracts at prices that 
were being quoted them two weeks 
ago but find spinners are following 
the advance in the raw material mar- 
ket in raising asking-prices and it is 
no longer possible to buy on the old 
basis. 
While the advance in yarns has been 
a drastic one, spinners call attention 
to the relation of the raw material 
and selling prices of yarn, one stating 
t the margin allowed spinners is 
now smaller than when cotton was 
‘elling at 11%c. At that time this 
particular spinner sold 20s-2 warps at 
27c, leaving the spinner a margin 
of approximately 15%4c. At present 
this spinner claims they have been 
quoted 22%e for cotton and as they 
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this count at 43 to 44c. Other counts 
in combed singles remained at the 
old prices. 

There was no change in two-ply 
mercerized prices, 60s-2 continuing at 
82c with 20s-2 at 58c and 70s at 94c. 
The new prices in carded cones range 
from 32% to 33%c on Ios and 35) 
to 36%c on 20s. Thrown silk ad- 
vanced about 15c a pound during the 
week and was being quoted as the 
week closed on basis of $6.05 a pound. 


Quotations 


have sold 20s-2 warps at 36%, this in- 
dicates a margin of only 14c. In 
other words their margin is smaller 
than when cotton was selling for half 
the present price, resulting to the dis- 
advantage of the spinner as their 
overhead charges rise proportionately 
with the advance in price of their raw 
material. In other words they claim 
they are worse off than the smaller 
margin would indicate as the spinning 
margin should be larger than when 
cotton was at the 11%c level. 


Knitters Placing Contracts 

There has been fairly active buying 
of carded weaving and knitting yarns 
during the last two weeks, trading 
with up-state knitters being noticeably 
better during this time and contracts 
for single carded knitting yarns for 
deliveries starting within the next 
few weeks and others running until 
the summer, have been noted. Bulk 
of this business was placed before the 
most recent and highest prices were 
made effective by spinners, and rep- 
resented covering by manufacturers 
who have been out of the market wait- 
ing for a decline, and seeing the 
price list going against them came in, 
making offers at the old level. Spin- 
ners here and there were located who 
were willing to trade with them, com- 


Responsibility 


We consider our responsibility 
does not end when the con- 


tract is signed—lIt only begins 


then, and because CANNON 
YARNS are sold on a basis 
of QUALITY, and are the 


product of our own Mills, this 
responsibility is more than an 
idle promise. 

















































This protection is worth the slight 
difference in cost. 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 


Providence 
Chicago 
Chattanooga 


Boston 
Utica, N. Y. 


promises in prices being made and a 
been booked. A number of houses 
state last week was the best of the f 
year with them and trading of last w w 
for that month up to a larger figure 
than noted during March and equal to 
the poundage booked during a corre- 
Even more outstanding the ad- ic. 
Si d alities has been th 
vances in car ed qualities has been the PHILADELPHIA 
sudden change in the combed section 
combed yarns, for example, now quot- 
ing prices three cents above what they 
were willing to accept two weeks ago. 
40c to 4Ic two weeks ago now are 
naming 43c for this count as their 
minimum. One of the largest spin- 
finer counts at five cents above prices 
of two weeks ago, quoting, for ex- 
ample, 60s single at 7oc, and while 


fair volume of knitting business has 
two weeks of April brought their total 
he poundage booked der THE CANNON MILLS 
IN 
of the market, many spinners of single 
Larger spinners were quoting 18s at 
ners of single combed yarns is quoting 
they admit they have not been able to 








“rep” 


TRY our singles, too. They’re just as 
carefully processed as our well-known 
plies . . . just as willing, eager to 
work, to uphold your reputation. 





Give them a trial test on your knitting 
machines. See for yourself why they’re 
continually gaining new friends. 









What count, please? 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 
ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns. 


CONES COPS TUBES’ SKEINS WARPS 
ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 






































Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 
M. A. Henderson Rossville, Ga. Cosby & Thomas, 
166 W. Jackson Blvd New York Johnston Building 


Philadelphia, Pa Manley-Johnson Reading, Pa. 
Stewart McConaghy ard Shultz, 


3 =a Corp. Edw 
| = | 6908 Cresheim Road 260-266 West B’way 712 North Sth St. [— ~ | 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
345-347 Bway. 99 Chauncy St. 
























PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


801 Public Ledger 323 So. Franklin St. 1017 Commercial 
Bldg. Bank Bldg. 








Selling Agents for 


AMERICAN SPINNING COMPANY 
APPLETON COMPANY 
FLORENCE MILLS 
HILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Blankets, 





















Ginghams, Colored Fabrics, Bleached Fabrics, 
Grey Goods, Bleached and Brown Sheeting 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


Spinners of Finest Yarns in America 


Specialists in High Grade Yarns for Magnet Wire and Thread Use 


Flannels, 


















AND OTHER MILLS MAKING YARNS. 






ALL NUMBERS 
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Grorce H. WatTEeRMAN Herpert A. Currier Epwin T. Witmeasy 
President Vice-President Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston New Yor« Bosten 





COTTON YARNS 


CARDED AND COMBED YARNS 


In Standard Descriptions 


Waterman, Currier & Company, Inc. 


78 Chauncy Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New Yor«x PHILADELPHIA CMARLOTTE 


40 Worth Street 1600 Arch Street Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Non-conflicting accounts solicited 


A FEW BOOKS FOR 


Cost Finding in Knitting Mills—Gordon 
Flat Machine Knitting and Fabrics—Buck 
Hosiery Manufacture—Davts 
Hosiery Yarns and Fabrics—Chamberlain 
Knitted Fabrics—Chamberlain and Quilter 
Knitting, Its Products and Processes—Caplan 
Knitting Calculations—T omphkins 


Knitting Mathematics and Mechanisms— 
Chamberlain 


Knitting Mill Handbook—Merrill 
Knitting, Science of—Tompkins 


Warp Knitting and Glove Manufacture— 
Merrill, Murden and Rowan 


Artificial Silk and Its Dyes—Mullin 
Artificial Silk Handbook—Nasmith 


Write for Book Catalog 
Sent Free on Request 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
BOOK DEPT. 


334 Fourth Ave. New 





THE KNITTING TRADE 


$4.50 


3.00 
.20 
3.00 
1.00 
2.00 
3.00 


3.00 
1.00 
2.00 


6.00 
6.00 
2.00 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued | 


ll at this figure they are refusing to 
In this 
nnection it is interesting to note this 
tor is quoting single fine counts at 
er prices than are being named 
two-ply. For 


ike important concessions. 


instance they are 
iting 60s single at 70c and yet are 
ling to sell two-ply for mercerizing 
65c¢ in the same count. 

Combed Yarns Follow Carded 

\s an example of the rapid change 

at has taken place in the combed sec- 

m of the market one spinner reports 

e sale of a fair sized contract in 
jos-2 at 56c, the same yarn having 
wen offered with no takers two weeks 
igo at 52c, sales by other dealers in 
this count having been reported as 
ow as 50c within the last three weeks. 
Sales of 60s-2 combed mercerizing 
twist have been reported this week at 
65c comparing with sales made several 
weeks ago at 60c or less, at one time 
it being rumored that sales of 58s-2 
were being made at 58c. This sale 
represents an advance of five cents 
in two-ply combed. 

On Wednesday a number of mer- 
cerizers changed their price list in ac- 
cordance with this trend in the combed 
yarn market and two-ply mercerized 
counts were raised three cents, bring- 
ing up an 8sc level. Finer 
two-ply mercerized were 
quoted at $1.52 tor gos-2, 100s-2 at 
$1.82 and at The ad- 
vance in mercerized like that in gray 


60s-2 
counts of 


120s-2 $2.20. 


yarns has tended to bring a larger 
number into the market and larger 


sales have been reported than at any 
time this year, the strength of gray 
yarns imparting a strong tone to mer- 
cerized qualities. 


British Cotton Trade Decline 

MANCHESTER, ENG.—According to 
the 1928 edition of the Cotton Spin- 
ners’ and Manutacturers’ Directory 
published by John Worrall, Ltd., Old- 
ham, there has been a reduction of 
cotton machinery in Lancashire dur- 
ing the last 12 months of 109,211 
spindles and 12,584 looms, the totals 
now being 60,355,871 spindles and 
754,940 looms. It is striking to ob- 
serve that since 1920 there has been a 
decline of 43,143 looms, but on the 
other hand during that period there 
has been a small increase in spindles 
of 286,477. Since a year ago the chief 
increases of spindles have been Leigh 
346,400; Preston 33,164; Blackburn 
25,360; and Stalybridge 24,956. Loom 
increases are not worth mentioning. 
The chief cases of loom reductions 
are: Nelson 4,018; Accrington 1,463; 
Burnley 1,462; Oldham 1,456; and 
Blackburn 1,425. The principal spindle 
decreases are: Oldham 267,068; Moss- 
ley 106,110; Bolton 86,188; and Stock- 
port 85,386. 

Adams-Millis Corp., High Point, a S 
A merger has been effected of the Adams- 
Millis Corp., the a Point Couey Mills, 
Inc., the Piedmont Mills Co. and the Ker- 
nersville Knitting Co., Inc., of High Point, 
and a selling corporation, the Pointer 
Hosiery Mills. The new concern will be 
known as the Adams-Millis Corp.; stock 
will consist of 156,000 shares with 17,500 
first preferred and 5,000 shares of second 
preferred. Officers will be J. H. Adams, 
President: R. O. Lindsay and H. D. Jobe, 


Vice presidents; L. B. Heilig, secretary and 
J. L. Millis, treasurer. 
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Cotton Wastes Higher 








Spinnable Materials Respond to 
Advance in Cotton 
BOSTON.—The local market is} 
exhibiting a better undertone induced | 
more by higher prices on cotton than | 
by any 
demand 





| 





- | 
development ot consumer | 
the several wastes. | 


Comber is very strong and the same 


for 


may be said about peeler strips. Other 
strips below peeler are firm and movy- 
ing with relative freedom. The stuff- 
ing stocks are still quiet. Threads are 
in a_ trifle demand from 
machiners. 

For a positively strong stock comber 
must be mentioned. Even at the} 
advanced price oi cotton choice 
material can be sold on a 92%% basis, 
it is said. The various strips are all 
firm. Imports of strips and spinnable 
fly occur regularly and from this may 
be inferred the fact that although the | 
production of these materials is closely 
related to the large quantity of cotton 


better 


LAVONIA MFG. CO. 


LAVONIA, GA. 
COLORED and NOVELTY YARNS 


SOLID COLORS and TWISTS 
for PILE FABRICS 


REPRESENTED BY 


L. P. MULLER & CO., Philadelphia 





going through the mills yet the = e : 
demand continues larger than the MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 
supply. HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 


On Beams, Cones, 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS 


Jack Spools, Skeins and Chain Warps 


For Woolen Mills WE SELL 
a Specialty DIRECT 


The rise of 1%c a pound in spot 
cotton during the week brought about | 
a considerable stiffening in 
values and imparted a much more 
cheerful tone to the market and also 
tended to serve notice on laggard con- | 
sumers that the day of “cheap” wastes | 
had passed and that even better prices | 
would be asked on the several wastes | 
if cotton continued its rise ver) 
generally anticipated. Secretary S. H. 
Roberts, in a communication sent out | 
to a number of prospective members | 


waste 


Cntr eens 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 








as 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION | 








for the American Cotton Waste &| Weaving_COT LON YARNS- knitting 
Liner Exchange states that ‘“‘cotton 88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 

waste is an involuntary by-product Se aeration eee 

from the process of manufacturing | 


cotton yarn and fabrics. One-fifth of 
the total poundage of cotton, includ- 
ing bagging and ties, comes out 
waste. 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS ino numer 


AND NUMBERS 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW 


as 
If combed yarns are produced 
an additional percentage of waste is 
removed. Probably 85% of the waste 
bought and sold in this country is 
handled by dealers who are members 
of the exchange and who do business 
under exchange rules.” 

Threads for machining are less 
sluggish. Demand is not large enough 
and certainly not urgent enough to 
allow white and colored threads to 
arrive to normal parity with spot as is 








CHICAGO YORK 















SOR LOCKS, CONN. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. ¥™? 


tl itl 1 ble stock Stuff. Manufacturers of 
1e case with spinnabdie stocks. Stult- YA S a 
ing wastes areeacs, Stocks are idl MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS se.cr tm 


to be large. Picker ranges from 6 to 






“pg a NOVELTY YARNS concie 8’ Cotton, COTTON WARPS $hocu “ana “Tubes f 
7c while for spinnable fly 8%c is} | Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Sitk. In Fancy Twist, Colers and Printed | 
about the asking price. 


Current Quotatiuns 


Peeler comber 


COTTON YARNS 


ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS 


1814%4—19c. EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 








Peeler strips ............. 1714%4—18c. SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 

Sak. comber ......... ee 17 Ke. Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 

Choice willowed fiy........ 8%4— 9c. Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at Your Service 

Choice willowed picker..... 61%4— Tc. E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 

ae ee 20 21c. 

Linters (mill run) ....... 5144— 6c. 

Spool ingle) .......-.- 12%—138c. 

= vee is —14%e. EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 

Stanley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass. 


The Calumet Mills of the Stanley Woolen 
Co. are ranning on full time day schedule. 
Albany (N. Y.) Felt Co. is again operat- 
ing on night schedules due to increased | 

business demands. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 





DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO., Inc. | 


86-88 N. Y. 
Worthst. City 
COTTON YARNS 


tt 

LILY MILL & POWER CO H 

Combed Rev. Thrd. 24s to 50s 

RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. | 

Combed 50s to 80s ! 
MELVILLE MFG. CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 





Thrifty 
Travelers Dyers, Bleachers 


and Mercerizers 





invariably select) 9 Cotton Yarns in 
the Hotel Marti- | Warps or Skeins 


nigue as their A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 





: s a YALL N } s 
: equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- ” a _— 
headquarters in ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 


Carded 26s to 30s 
STERLING COTTON MILLS 
Carded 8s to 16s 
ST. = AUL’S = MILL CO., Inc, | 
Carded 20s to 30s 
H. C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS 
8s Carpet Yarn 


The Halliwell Company 


N ew York PAWTUCKET, Se samoat | 


There’s good rea- | 





Selling Agents for 






MULTIPLE END ELECTRICAL 
TUBES 
SYCO Special 40s to 120s 








sons for it. This 







PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





CHICAGO 
popular hotel of- PROVIDENCE 


fers to every guest S { | G L E or P LY 


the Natural---Gassed--- Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


Comfort All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 


and Converting Trade 
of home—splendid 


oie at reasonable| 2} YD) I pe i | JEY 
prices and “the [<2  MERCERIZED YARNS 


best without wt 


travagance’ in| DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 
every form of per- J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 
fect hotel service. | American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. 


It will be our COTTON YARNS 
Combed Carded Mercerized 


NORLANDER 
MACHINE Co. 


N Bedf 
——- 





We specialize in 
the manufacture 
of all makes of 
Flyer Pressers, 
in the repairin 
of all _e °! 
peeder yore 
and Spindles 


Representatives 


I leasure Philadelphia Chattanooga Statesville c. 
CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. McDONALD D. F. WA ALLACE 


308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. Jenkins Bldg. 





as well as yours to | 


welcome you 2°'|| SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 





prove that you can PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 
li kal h Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 
ive right at the ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





right price while in 
WM. WHITAKER & SONS 





New York. | Olney, Philadelphia 135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia 
|| COTTON CARDING and CARDED COTTON |i|+ 
A. E. Singleton, Mgr. Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, 3" Etc. 


Hotel 600 Rooms s, Sinkers, 3 
ew Brunswi 
Ma DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine “ofton, Yern sud Warps. 

ARTINIQUE WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT a ee eae 

—_—_ ow 

‘Affiliated “with Hotel McAlpin 
Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
BROADWAY-32nd to 33rd STREETS three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


NEW YORK CITY 








Pat OFF 


evs MILLS 
TTON YA 
Send for samples to LOWELL,MASS. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
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Better Weather 


Checks Advance 





May Sells Above 


22c and January 


Above 21\c Before Buying Slackens 


XNCEPT for brief interruptions 

due to realizing, the advance in 
the cotton market continued until 
May contracts sold at 22.08 and Oc- 
tober 21.78 on the first day of this 
month. This advance into new high 
ground for the movement, carried the 
market about 5c a pound above the 
low levels touched early last Febru- 
ary, which was evidently sufficient to 
attract a good deal of realizing. The 
disposition to take profits became 
somewhat more general with the ap- 
pearance of improving weather con- 
ditions in the South during the middle 
of the week and there were reactions 
in consequence. Fear of a poor start 
for the new crop based on the un- 
favorable weather of April, remained 
in evidence, however, and was re- 
flected by buying on the declines 
which probably represented a broaden- 
ing of speculative or investment in- 
terest as well as covering by trade or 
speculative shorts. 

Just how serious the setback suf- 
fered by the coming crops as a result 
of unseasonably cool and wet weather 
during April may turn out to be, prob- 
ably depends largely upon the character 
of weather conditions during the com- 
ing month. There is time to plant, and 
while an early start for the crop in 
southern sections of the belt seems 
to be practically out of question, there 
will be plently of time to mature cot- 
ton planted during May, particularly 
during the first half of the month. 
There can be no doubt that the higher 
level of prices affords an adequate in- 
centive for the grower and that work 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 

Closed For Week Closed Net 

Apr. 26 High Low May 3 Ch’ge 
21.09 22.08 20.95 21.49 +.40 
20.97 21.67 20.97 21.36 +.39 


20.85 21.85 20.73 21.20 +.35 
20.80 21.62 20.99 21.17 +.37 
20.70 21.75 20.67 21.13 -+-.43 
20.68 21.78 20.46 21.14 +.51 
20.56 21.41 20.566 20.98 +.42 
20.50 21.64 20.36 20.88 +-.38 


20.44 21.53 20.35 20.88 +-.44 
20.45 21.24 20.45 20.88 -+.43 
20.46 21.57 20.46 20.87 +-.41 
cree 21.32 20.8 20.8 .... 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 








will be rushed, weather conditions 
permitting. According to a report re- 
ceived here from Memphis during the 
middle of the week, the opinion was 
expressed by some larger planters in 
that section, that with three days of 
good weather, all necessary planting 
would be completed in the belt. Never- 
theless with the crop late at the be- 
ginning of May, any further delay or 
detriment would make a serious im- 
pression on sentiment and probably 
find a substantial response in the 
market. 


Two private reports on the acreage 
outlook have been published during 
the week, one of them pointing to an 
increase of 4.2% and the other of 
3.5% in acreage. In connection with 
these .reports, it is pointed out by an 
experienced cotton man here that the 
actual acreage is now problematical. 
He says it may be increased by an 
advance in prices or may be held down 
by unfavorable weather, and that the 
trade is all at sea over the outlook. 
Reports based on mid-April returns 
had pointed to an increase of about 
9% in acreage, and the late April re- 
turns, presumably, reflected some scal- 
ing down of intentions as a result of 
the recent bad weather. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


April May Last 

Market 25 2 Ch’ge year Sales 
Galveston ..... 20.65 21.25 + 70 15.70 4,260 
New Orleans ... 20.66 21.17 + 51 15.53 7,834 
MOE xccecnges 20.40 21.10 +70 14.95 253 
Savannah ..... 20.70 21.26 +56 15.32 3,673 
Norfolk ....00. 20.75 21.25 -+- 50 15.38 9,446 
New York ..... 21.30 22.00 +70 15.95 3,805 
Augusta ....... 20.56 21.25 + 69 15.13 1,587 
Memphis ...... 20.00 20.70 + 70 15.00 13,325 
St. Louls ..... 19.50 21.00 +150 14.00 ; 
HROUStOR 2.2000. 20.55 21.20 + 65 15.65 15,500 
Dallas ......++ 20.20 20.75 + 55 14.80 19,086 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 


on contract. 


WHITE’ GRADES 








‘ddli ft .75t  5t CC 75t At 
(Middling) aot “40+ 40+ “38+ “30 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 20+ 25+ “25+ 25+ 25+ 
April 27.... 21.85c ee )~=—C—~«sT hw ww 40° 25° “3R° 95° 32° 
Saturday, April 28. 21.25c Zee nants 90° 50° _BR° 50° 71° 
Monday, April 80... 22.15c¢ a ere 1.90° 1.10° 1.38% 1.00* 1.36° 
Tuesday, May 1....  22.30c 21.55¢ 11.964 ° * 200° 1.75* . 
We day, May 2. 22.00¢ 21.17c 11.90d Go 2.75° 1.86 1 3.11 
Th iy, May 3... 21.35¢ 20 .62c 11.854 YELLOW TINGED 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock = @.M.........---. $5, EO, BBS 08 
Stocks Mice IIIS aigge 1.00° 1:28 |75* 1.06° 
Prices This Lest § 1 M.%........ 2.00° 1.50° 1.75° 1.38° 1.63° 
May 3 week year ee » 25° 50° 38° 2 35° 
Balveston .....0.000. 21.25 308, 634 375, 847 Le MP. 2000000 2.75° 3.35° 3.50° 3 35 
New Orleans 21.17 345,773 526,612 YELLOW STAINED 
Mobile ...... ote 21.10 12,107 23, 875 
Savannah : “21.26 21.674 77,396 sks cieewane 1.00° 1.00° 1.00° Pi .93° 
Charleston ..cccsc 0 weeee 29/430 © 51,515 8, M.®*.......... 1.75° 1.35% 1.50% 1.50° 1.59° 
Le eee EE aca sevcseses 2.75° 1.50° 2.25° 2.00° 3.35 
RIK canainkewave 21.25 66,414 82,723 
New York........0 22.00 127,112 ~—s-227, 661 BLUE STAINED ™ 
Houston 21.20 507,624 CTS,Gs GOS... ccce 1.75° 1.50% 1.50° 1.75° 1.53° 
Augusta .,. 21.75 53,749 J) "Se 2.25° 2.00° 23.25° 23.50° 3.15° 
Memphis .. 20.70 185,347 SM Ba vcccccscsase 3.00° 250° 3.00° 3.5@° 2.92° 
St. Louis 21.00 4, 045 5,050 
Little Rock 20.45 11,506 26,723 ° Off middling. t On middling. 
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Not Price But 
Performance 


How do you buy your yarns? Is 
price the determining factor or do 
you consider performance in knit- 
ting machines, loom and dye bath 
the criterion? Buyers of Quissett 
Yarns are in the latter class. 


Quissett Yarns are easy-running in 
knitting machine and loom. _Inter- 
ruptions are infrequent. When the 
dyeing stage is reached, their inherent 
quality shows in the evenness and 
penetration of the dye. 


Quissett’s popularity is gauged on 
performance. Price doesn’t enter in 
except that it is merely consistent. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 





Say 


SOS 


—S 








3700 Kensington Avenue 


Ribbers 
Body Machines 
Hosiery Machines 
Necktie Machines 


Every Purpose 


plete line. 





Many Spring fashion shows feature 
rayon. Brinton machines handle 
this material as well as they do silk, 
cotton and wool. They are designed 
also to meet the demand for a wide 
range of color and pattern. Add 
to these features the world-known 
Brinton dependableness, and you 
have the machines you need in your 


mill. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Continent: Australia: J. H. Butter & Ce, 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng Sydney, Melbourne. 

South America: M. Buchsbaum, China and Japon: Elbrook, Inc., 
Calle Alsina 1814, Buenos Aires, 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, 
Argentine Republic China. 
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Circular Machines for 


We will be glad to furnish 


information of our com- 


Philadelphia 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 













GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
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= NEEDLES and MACHINES 


RECOGNIZED 
= QUALITY and WORTH 


Acme D 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 


Acme A 
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use them 
e comennase torres eRevolving Needles 
eccccccceeoeeeese Sanaa 





Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. 
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Cotton—Continued 


Staples Remain Slow 


Condition Unusual in View of Rise 
in Futures 

MempuHis, TENN., April 28.—In- 
juiry for staple cottons remains dull 
nd actual business is extremely slow, 
in abnormal condition, considering 
hat basis is at the low of the season 
ind the recent advance in futures. 
Buying activity is seldom to be ex- 
pected on a declining market but the 
continued neglect of staples in the 
face of the recent movement in con- 
tract values is puzzling, not to say dis- 
.ppointing, to owners of unsold stocks. 
Some merchants see enough in the 
present low basis on staples to be will- 
ing to add moderately to their stocks, 
although they have been long of 
staples, with a narrow outlet, all sea- 
son; their willingness to increase their 
stocks of staples is a recent develop- 
ment and has not resulted in a great 
deal of buying so far, largely because 
first hands are not offering freely at 
quoted values, to wit: for 11/18” 
strict middling, 250 on July; 1 3/16”, 
350 on; 14”, 500 on. Also the de- 
sire on the part of merchants to in- 
crease long interest is not general. 

First hands have the idea that it is 
just a question of time until consumers 
of staples must come into the market 
m a much larger scale and most of 
them are patient to wait. It is argued 
that the recent advance in futures was 
lue to adverse weather conditions and 
that the consumer interest probably 
distrusted the advance because of the 
possibility that the weather condition 
may be corrected in time to produce 
i full crop. The crop start is un- 
doubtedly late although preparations, 
preliminary to planting, were unusu- 
ally well advanced. Weather condi- 
tions during the last two weeks, or a 
little more, have been bad. Western 
Texas is still too dry and is getting 
worse. Comparatively little planting 
or replanting has been accomplished 
anywhere in the belt since about the 
middle of April. Unfavorably low 
temperatures prevailed all over the 
belt; freezing temperatures were re- 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 

April 28 April 21 
) markets average.. 20.67 19.69 
SRG odes <és0ns00e%s ; 20.45 19.25 

Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 

Grade Strict Middling Prices steady 

i\g-in awastees cine 23% @ 24c 
/16-in ‘ ccccscccecessce SMIGOSMSC 
14-in ; 25le@ 26'4¢ 


‘Current Sales” 


For Prev. Week 
week week before 
Memphis total .... 12,150 10,775 16,475 
f ©. b. included in 
total ° ‘ 6,450 7,7 10,975 
10 markets ....... ‘ 65, 854 53, 800 66,949 
° ° “Ee 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
Net receipts ‘ ; 3,766 4,721 3,651 
Gross receipts 10,060 21,680 13,520 
tal since Aug. 1, 
WO Ga xknssatekcntar 641,040 755, 923 718, 786 
Shipments .......... 16,429 30,137 18,928 
tal since Aug. 1.. 1,287,458 2,088,501 1,522,259 
Total stock ... 194, 584 173,907 260, 201 
Decrease for week.. 6, 367 8,457 5,408 
Unsold stock in 
hands of Memphis 
SRI: evienctinnicase 47,000 63, 000 98,000 
Increase for week. 4,927 3,000 2,000 


corded over most of the northern half 
of the belt two weeks ago; a week 
later Oklahoma, Arkansas and north 
ern Louisiana and all States east of 
the Mississippi River were visited by 
heavy to torrential rains. Rains were 
heaviest in southern Georgia, and 
southern Alabama, ranging from six 
to more than eight inches in 24 hours 
at some points; two to four inches 
were recorded at many other points 
elsewhere in the belt. These rains de 
layed field work, washed the soil and 
packed it, so that it will be difficult for 
the seed to push its way through, and 
flooded some lands 


Staples Quiet at Advance 


Lower Basis Fails to Help Sales 
Egyptians Advance 

Boston, May 2.— The further ad- 
vance in cotton futures scored this 
week has been offset in its effect 
upon prices of premium and extra 
staple cottons by very freely offered 
concessions in basis of 25 to 50 
points. The advance, however, has 
been sufficient to reduce actual sales 
to inconsequential volume, and in the 
local market this has been so small 
as to afford no real guide to current 
quotations. The latter as listed be- 
low are really asking prices of a 
majority of shippers, rather than sell 
ing prices, and in the case of extra 
staples they are subject to conces- 
sions of at least 50 points in basis. 
This means that the actual advance 
for the week is not more than 50 
points, excepting upon full 1% in. 
and longer hard western cotton which 
is relatively firmer. Demand from 
southern spinners, and particularly 
from the tire trade, is reported to 
have shown some improvement, but 
the latter trade is said to be buying 
Delta cottons only in a hand-to-mouth 
manner in the hope that Egyptian 
prices will decline later on. 

The highs on Egyptian contracts 
for the week were touched yesterday 
when May Sak. closed at $42.08 and 
the November option at $43.64, the 
former being advanced 93c and the 
latter $1.34 for the week; today the 
June option declined 13c and the 
November option 24c, the former 
closing at $41.95 and the latter at 
$43.40; the latter figure is just $1 
below the top for the season touched 
April 14, but is an advance for the 
week of $1.10. June Uppers at 
$28.95 are up 53c for the week, but 
are 13c below yesterday’s high. The 
October option closed today at $29.36, 
which is an advance of 86c for the 
week and a decline of 12c from yes- 
terday’s closing, but is 31c above the 
previous high of April 14. 

Current Quotations 

Average prices for May-June ship- 
ments of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (government 


lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 


a eee ere 24% to25c. 24% to25\ec. 
1 1/16 in. to %& inm...... 24%to®%c. 2yto2 Ke. 
a YO Seer : -» 2 to®6%ec. 2Wloto2%c. 
1 3738 ie... : ; 26 to26lgc. 26%to27c. 
BMG Br vccvcccccccce 29 to30c 30 to8lc. 


Basis on N. Y., July, 21.2%c 
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We Know him! 


E is plentiful on the Globe 
roster. He is robust in his 
likKes—severe in his dislikes. 
Suffice to say, the Kind of pro- 
cessing that’s done at Globe 
has earned for us the good will 
of many men of this type. 


They revel in the exactness of 
our color matches —in our 
ability to turn out a given job 
ontime. They like the results 
when we tacKle a particularly 
difficult dyeing, bleaching or 
mercerizing job. 


We offer dyeing, bleaching and 
mercerizing services — hand- 
ling cones, warps, tubes and 
sKeins. Let's get together on 
your next exacting processing 
job. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 


Dyers, Bleachers & Mercerizers 
Hinsey @ Worth Sts. 
Frankford, Phila. 


Re 
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a 
JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


wane YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 





also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue 


TOULSON YARNS, INc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 









THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


SE MER SE NERS 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: eae eR E. Ge oer 7 ae, 69 Prentiss St. 
NGELES Bone, = S. Rio St. 
CHATTANOOGAZ Ce ae Nn & Van O'Li ada 1023 








Smart,WellMade Trimmings 


for rayon undergarments 
TUBING—ELAST IC—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELT.ES—GARTERS— 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 





James Bidg. 





oRiNDT EO INC. oe CAE YARNS 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
Tops and Worsted Yarns THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
FOR Manufacturers of 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting —o=- WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and douNe and twist. 


Trade both in Grey and Mixtures PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ees ee 


oD JOHN R-STEWART C Co. 









FRENCH SPUN MERINO 
MOHAIR WORSTED _  woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 




















GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
RDED STOCK 






WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New Yerk 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 















72 Seonner ‘Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Star Worsted Company 
YARN S 


FITCHBURG 























ss entsienesrenenemetnevennennesinnneseneemnanseanen 
i PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 














JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY Rockwell Woolen Co. 




















Tops YARNS Manayunk, k, Philadelphia, Pa. Leominster, Mass. 

W. C. GAUNT & CO PERCY A. LBGGE aa * sia EN Y A | 
212 SUMMER ST. 53 S. FRONT S1 134 CHESTNUT ST. WORSTED YARNS tnd MERINO Y A RN S 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADBLPHIA Meets ae ia eee ES ont aie wares 
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Half Blood Tops 
Move Close to Fine 


Upward Price Revision Based on 
New Wool Values—Crossbred 
Noils Lag Behind 

BOSTON.—A general advance in 
tops occurred during the week. The 
chief exception was in fine tops which 
are still quoted $1.45. Sales of % 
blood have actually occurred at $1.40 
and such is the dearth of wool of this 
grade and the relatively good demand 
that it is not considered an impossi- 
bility that % blood tops may cross 
fine tops in the near future. Addi- 
tional business has been placed in 56s 
at $1.20, a new high price for the 
movement and in 46s at $1.07%. The 
bulk of the new business was on tops 
for weaving yarns. Topmakers are 
taking the position that ‘prices on 
future business must be based upon 
new wool values. Deliveries on old 
contracts continue very good. 

The noil market continues sluggish. 
It seems as though noils have dis- 
counted quite fully the strong wool 
market and that even if wools went 
higher this would not mean that noils 
would share in the rise. The market 
is under the impression that stocks are 
slightly below normal. The price level 
is high and yet it is not high enough 
to allow of any large imports of Con- 
tinental and British noils when the 
heavy duty of 19¢ per pound is tacked 
onto the import. Crossbred qualities 
have for year to date lagged behind 
the rise in the finer qualities and in 
this respect stand out in sharp con- 
trast to the exactly reverse situation 
in wools. Some little movement in 
fine colored noils is seen. Said an 
importing house “We have been in 
receipt recently of several inquiries 
on foreign colored noils and are 


sounding out the market in the Brad- 
ford district.” 





Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
ee erase oe eo (64—66s) $1.45 
Half-blood ........ (60-62s) 1.38/1.40 
High % blood..... --- (58s) 1.28%/1.30 
Aver. 3 blood....... (56s) 1.25 /1.27 
Low a ee ares 1.19 /1.20 
High % blood........... (508s) 1.15 
MOM <a erg abi coe ba ee ae 1.10 
WM es eh -s. arere yn ee er ee 1.07/1.08 
BOO! Sb So cg ted aaek a See to 1.00 
40s $ ied ATA eos ee eG -92/ .93 
ie ee Ae ES eae -92/ .93 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (April 27) 

A OR ES . (70s) 57d 
Fine siete owes aa COM 55140 
NE aoc tivinsicni cain (608) 53%4d 
H f-bl« ee nae . (58s) 47144 
Three-eighths blood... . (56s) 43d 
Quarter-blood ............ (50s) 34d 
SROGUMMND su cscs cece aca (46s) 27d 

5 Noils Boston 

Fine Snobs a Sipe abe eo Glew elo $.95- $.98 
SOMMER ee ek .85- .90 
H gh % blood........ ei de .to— .80 
Aver, * blood.... a . .65- .70 
Low % blood.............. -60—- .63 
High \% blood........ pean .60-— .62 
468 r Vata ele mse) i ‘ .o3- 55 
440 Se teeter eat : 50- .52 


Survey of Yarn Trade Planned 





University of Pennsylvania 


Studying Sales Yarn Field 


Philadelphia. 

N important announcement to 

the worsted spinning industry 
was contained in a recent letter sent 
out by the National Association of 
Worsted & Woolen Spinners to the 
effect arrangements with the Indus- 
trial Research Department of the 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, were being made whereby that 
bureau would undertake a survey of 
the worsted spinning trade of this 
country. A questionnaire giving vital 
statistics on production, sales, etc., 
for several years back was enclosed 
and it is hoped sufficient returns from 
this will have been received by the 
time of the annual meeting of the 
association, May 9, to indicate the 
desires of a sufficient number of sales 
yarn spinners to join such a survey, 
to make it the most far-reaching and 
comprehensive study so far made in 
the worsted yarn field. 


Speaker at Annual Meeting 


A considerable amount of work 
along these lines and months of study 
of the spinning trade have already 
been completed by the Industrial Re- 
search Department, this work being 
conducted under the direction of Dr. 
A. H. Williams, professor of industry, 
who has successfully conducted similar 
surveys in other fields, notably among 
the metal trades of this country. Dr. 
Williams will be one of the speakers 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Worsted & Woolen 
Spinners, May 9, and at that time will 
give further details of the survey and 
what it is intended should result from 
it for the benefit of the entire worsted 
varn trade. It is reported Dr. Wil- 
liams has collected and will include in 
his address statistics and other details 


of the worsted spinning field that have 
not been gathered heretofore. 

It has been apparent during recent 
years and particularly during recent 
months that the spinning and mer- 
chandising of worsted yarns were not 
being conducted along as efficient and 
modern lines as have been adopted and 
placed into effect by other industries 
in this country and several leaders in 
this trade have come to the conclusion 
that a comprehensive study of the en- 
tire problem should be made. It is 
hoped this survey to be undertaken by 
the Industrial Research Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
will show in a graphic and concise 
manner the position of the entire sales 
yarn trade, the relation between pro- 
duction, sales and consumption, etc., 
during years past. When information 
of such character is available it is 
hoped by leaders in this movement 
that corrective measures will be more 
easily found and the measures of cor- 
rection more rapidly pushed to a con- 
clusion. For these reasons it is hoped 
the coming meeting will represent a 
large part of the industry. 

Accurate Data Essential 

An example of what might pos- 
sibly be accomplished by a statistical 
survey is indicated in current condi- 
tions in the outerwear section of the 
market. Spinners of these varns re- 
port a small volume of new business 
during the month of April when the 
price range for 2-20s, 50s, has varied 
between $1.40 and $1.45. Yet the 
same spinners state shipments on old 
contracts, taken several weeks or 
months ago, have continued during 
that month at a fair to good rate. In 
other words they have been shipping 
on old contracts at a much more active 
rate than they have booked new orders 
and unless this 


condition changes 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System 


2-12s, low com. (366)............ 1.10-1.15 
2-166, low com. (36-40s)......... 1.15-1.20 
2-20s to 2-248, low 14 (44s) 1.30-1.35 
2-20s to 2-26a, 4 bid. (46-488)... 1.3714-1.42% 
2-26 to 2-308, 14 bid. (488)..... 1.45-1 50 
2-308 to 2-32s, 14 bid. S. A. (46s). 1.50-1.55 
2-32s, 14 bid. (48-50s).......... 1.55-1.5714 
2-20s, % bid. (566)......... 1. 6214-1. 65 
2-268, % bid. (56s).......... ..  1,67%-1.70 
2-36, 34 bid. (568)......... 1.7244-1.75 
2-328, 44 bid. (60s)........ 1.75-1.77% 
2-366, 14 bid. (608)............. 1.80-1.8214 
2-408, 14 bid. (60s).....-...... 1.85-1.8744 
2-50s, high, 4 bid. (64s)......... 2.00-2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)........... 2.07-2.12 
2-60s, fine, (708)............... 2.60-2.65 


French System 


1.50 
208, % bid. (568). ............. 1.57% 
260, % blood (566)............. 1.62% 
30s, 44 bid. (608)............... 1 77%-1 80 
30s fine warp (66-70s).......... 1.8714-1.92% 
408, 14 bid. (60-B4e).. 22.2.2... 1.95-1.9744 
ey Mas 6c ccasrrcvcseves 2.1214-2.17% 
Ne Ca a eiantns Von aciews 2.62-2.72 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208, low, 14 bid. (448)......... 1.25-1.30 
2-188 to 2-208, 4 bid. (50s)... . 1 45 
2-266, 4 bid. (508)........... 1.50 
2-30s, 4 bid. (50s).......... 1.55 
2-208, % bid. (568)............. 1.5744-1. 60 
2-208, 44 bid. (60s).......... 1.75-1 80 
French Spun Merino White 
iis a ssncicsnibanibn 1.35-1.37% 
a i Aes an a npieets aki 1.45-1.47% 
I es encatoxceceanssals 1.55-1.57% 
SNS dan kacncecenercces 1.65-1.67% 





within the next few weeks further 
decline in activity of these spinners 
will be seen. In view of such a situa- 
tion information as to the average 
amount of advance business in hand 
by all spinners would be of benefit, 
giving them a rough idea when they 
may reasonably expect manufacturers 
to again come into the market in vol- 
ume. Such information would tend 
to keep production closer to consump- 
tion than when definite statistics are 
unavailable. 

One of the outstanding develop- 
ments in the market during the last 
week has been the important advances 
made in yarns spun from three-eighths 
wools, many spinners having ad- 
vanced quotations on these grades five 
cents as compared with previous quo- 
tations. Advances in yarns were made 
necessary by the strength of the wool 
and top market in this grade and half 
blood, although changes in half blood 
and fine yarns have not been so dras- 
tic as in three-eighths during the last 
week. 

This indicates the violent upturn in 
quarter blood yarns of recent months 
and weeks is being followed by a 
similar trend in three-eights and half 
blood, which have been lagging be- 
hind quarter blood during recent 
weeks in the upward movement. Many 
spinners state they are, for the time 
being, quoting three-eighths grade 
yarns at practically the same figures 
they are naming on half blood and 
fine, the range between them being 
smaller than has been noted hereto- 
fore. 

Outerwear Counts Higher 

While three-eighths has been the 
outstanding grade this week it is ap- 
parent the advance in quarter blood 
has not been concluded and many 
spinners of outerwear yarns have 
placed into effect quotations on these 


counts averaging five cents above 
those of last week. A majority ot 
spinners are quoting 2-20s, 50s, at 


$1.45 and not a few are refusing to 
sell at that figure, naming $1.50 as 
the low limit. Manufacturers are not 
displaying large interest in new com- 
mitments and the $1.50 quotation up 
to the present time is largely nominal. 
Little business of importance has been 
placed by outerwear manufacturers 
this week irrespective of price and 
while yarn is available in limited 
quantities under spinners’ quotations 
it is reported that no large buying 
could be done at less than $1.45 for 
that count. 

The weaving section of the market 
is quiet in this vicinity, men’s wear 
manufacturers not being active buy- 
ers, dealers stating that April was the 
least active month of this year. Spin- 
ners of men’s wear have 
again advanced quotations, one of the 
leading spinners quoting fine and halt 
blood recombed mixes at $2.1 
2-36s, an advance of five cents 


mixtures 


for 


4 
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CELANESE CORPORATIQ@N OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th hs Yew fYork 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia} 116 Jbhaston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
38 Chauncy Street, Boston | 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at Amcelle (near Gunpberfand), Maryland 


. . coin 
Canadian Address: Canadian Calan se, Ltd., Montreal 
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CELANESE is the registered trademark, it} d States, of the Celanese Corporation 


ad 
of America, to designate its hho iS fabrics, garments, etc 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


March a Poor Month 


Activity Near Bottom for Past 27 
Months—Market Slow 

BOSTON.—The worsted yarn mar- 
ket shows little change from a week 
Sales are still being made below 
replacement costs. No sooner are 
yarn prices lifted a trifle than wools 
and tops take another little jump. Tops 
are higher this week and so are 
medium wools. There never was a 
market so harassed within and with- 
out. A real problem is offered the 
Wool Institute, Inc. It is said that 
yarn prices are sustained by strength 


av’ 
an 


in wool. Well, they ought to be, but 
are not. Low prices sustain them- 
selves. “The sales spinner seems to 


be working for a dead horse” said 

market factor. And now the % 
bloods are rising both wools and tops 
and while a self-contained mill with 
cloth orders on its books can pay the 
advanced prices it is altogether an- 
other matter with the concern that 
spins yarns to sell. Looking at the 
market broadly it is still in a poor 
way and general improvement is 
likely to be slow. 

The month of March judged by 
active spindle activity was far from 
favorable for the industry, a decline 
of 7% as compared with February. 
Twice only in the past two years has 
spindle activity fallen below the 
March figure. It can hardly be said 
that there is any overproduction tak- 
ing place especially among sales spin- 
ners. The following table gives per- 
centage of activity spindle hours for 
concerns reporting approximately 
95% of the industry, with 100 repre- 
senting full single day shift: 


Lows Highs 
Ju 1926 55.7 79.9 November 
Uy FORT 6.0% 59.2 74.4 October 
March 1928 ... 60.9 68.0 February 


my 
} 


lhe general policy of yarn buyers 
the Bradford district is to rely 
upon contracts already placed and to 
deter as long as possible further buy- 
The Continent is said to be slow 
supplying particulars on contracts 
[english consumers are taking 
yarns as made. Absence of new busi- 
ness is having the usual depressing 
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Brand hand knitting worsted yarns 
and cordennete crochet yarns will also 
be stressed. Jacob Blumenthal will 
head the worsted yarn department and 
Isidor Blumenthal will purchase for 
and manage the cotton yarn depart- 


ment. The former location was at 34 
Orchard St. 


Wool 
March 


WasuHincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced 
statistics with regard to the consump- 
tion of wool, in the United States 
during March, based on reports re- 
ceived from 498 manufacturers oper- | 
ating 556 mills. The reporting mills 
are equipped with 49,016 looms, 4,824 
sets of woolen cards, 2,146 worsted 
combs, and 3,326,544 spindles. Phis | 
is exclusive of 14 manutacturers 
operating 61 mills who failed to re- 
port for this month. According to | 
reliable textile directories for 1927, | 
these nonreporting mills are equipped | 

| 


Consumption Less in 


Office and Wpitis 





—<——— 


with approximately 11,717 looms, | 
1,285 sets of woolen cards, 521 
worsted combs, and 923,576 spindles. | 


The total quantity of wool enter- 
ing into manufacture reported 
during March, 1928, reduced to a 
grease equivalent, was 46,757,305 lbs.. | hj 
as compared with 48,323,520 Ibs. re- | 
ported by 499 manufacturers for Feb- 
ruary, 1928; and 54,262,378 lbs. re 
ported by 515 
March, 1927. 

The monthly consumption of wool 
(pounds) in equivalent for 
manufacturers reporting for 1928 was 


as 


Mills and Office 


manufacturers tor 


grease 


as follows: January, 45,087,427; and 
for February, 48,323,520 

The total quantity of wool con 
sumed during March, 1928, was 40,- 


154,951 Ibs., as compared with 42,11 4.- 
183 Ibs. in February, 1928, and 47.- 
426,740 lbs. in March, 1927 rhe 
consumption shown for March, 1928. 
included 31,608,940 Ibs. in the grease: 
5,630,526 Ibs. of scoured wool: and 
2.915.485 lbs. of pulled wool 

Of the total used March. 
1928, 55.4%, was domestic wool: 


wool in 


ind 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Chernton, RB. £. 





WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


195 





BRISTOL, PA. 








CHICAGO 































44.6%, was foreign wool. 
ettect and on the whole there is a The following tables show the sa i ae 
decided lull in the market. Spinners quantities of wool consumed. classitied [=] AYMQUUTALR IL AUNWTUMRMAT AAl 
finding increasing difficulty in according to grade and class, with aa = ee -——— 
keeping their machinery running full. comparisons : a SOO 
‘onsiderable business is offered well oO ‘NO 
I the market and as in _ th (Quantities in thousands of pounds ) T PS ILS 
elow arket < as e 
: Total Jan. to Mar A 
erican market there are weak sell- Total for March nel Pi Cc R D E D 
ers whose acceptance of such busi- cium and.ende ~~ 1928 1027 10281977 Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ness tends to ‘rmine 2 situation. Total 40,154 47,426 121,522 128,041 ¥ - - 
ends to undermine the situation, Toul --....... 40184 47.438. 121.522. 123.04 ABEECO MILL, INC.,505- 5: AVE..NEW YORK CITY 
BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS Foreign 17,908 24,950 50,640 67,178 CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 
s 4d - —— - — === 2 re o er 
IC a Sith nse 8 mio eae 2 6 Combing! 21,246 27,097 66.416 73,231 = a 
Sl 66cceevannviaeasces 2 9% Clothing ! 7,020 7,390 20,243 19,372 oe 
Re 5 0 ee aoe Pein mo 
eee ne 6 0 64's, 70's, 80's (Fine) 10,667 11,894 31,335 33,430 WORSTED F RE N C H SPU N YARN For —r 
MED Naibalt Puss en Stee ead 7 6 58’s, 60's (14-Blood) 4,558 5,259 15,634 14,133 and 
56's (34-Blood) 4934 6.980 15.216 18.196 MERINO WEAVING 
ee 48's, 50's (%e-Blood). 5.198 6.495 15.616 16.517, | JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
46's (Low “4-Blood 1,0 . aa ae it Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 
44's (Common) ? 224 125 218 ais Ball, 1018 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 
Joseph Blumenthal Moves to 3s, 40's (Braid)? 10152555 ? New York—Charles Hever, i Madison Ave. Oe a a aa 
L ) ae 44's, (Lin- 1.114 1.088 2.787 +54 Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams S Los Angeles, Cali arvey J. Mastel 
‘ “Ter S coin) ° ” w,lae o ————eee 
ar fer Q uarters Carpet 3 11,887 12,939 4,86 437 
at) 2 e 7 o « a = 
seph Blumenthal, yarn dealer, has , M oO 
: : Total, reduced to e 
wed to larger quarters at 55 Orchard grease equiv.‘ 46.757 54,262 140.168 146.589 T H E K E N T F G * C 
" y , 4s a ve ° Yomesti 26,597 27,383 84,396 73,871 
St.. New York City. The concern will ponnete 20.160 26.879 55,771 72.717 Clifton Heights, Pa. 
me to specialize in the buying —\etaiv of wrt mode, Al demic. Al WORSTED YARNS 
selling o various qualities Of foreign ‘In computing the grease equivalent, 1 lb. of 
1 = . t . : scoured wool is considered equivalent to 2 Ibs. in the grease French Spun 
he regular line of Diamond 


and 1 Ib. of pulled, to 144 Ibs. in the grease 
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Du Pont 
Super-Extra Rayon | : 


PONT CHEMICAL CONTROL 


DU 





Rayon comes into 





Rayon’s future in home - 
and wardrobe assured : 


AYON’S future is secure. Its grow- 
ing popularity today rests on no 
fleeting fancy, no passing style. A hun- 


dred vogues—and partic- 
ularly the age-old vogue of 
quality —have combined to 
establish rayon in the home 
and in the wardrobe. The 
new and finer rayon as de- 
veloped by du Pont has made 
unique contributions to the 
textile field — new effects in 
color and line, unusual 








its own! 
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rep 
strength and durability, surprising soft- a. 
ness and a lustre toned to every mode. a 
What part is this finer rayon playing of 
. . >) car 
in your business today? c 
Throughout the textile What part will it play to- the 
industry, knitters and morrow? If you seek new size 
weavers alike are real- are 
ising every day more ways and new profits through sis 
keenly the possibilities rayon remember that wher- pre 
of rayon, the new tex- : : : qua 
ds; te nee ever there is a textile manu- a 
Extra Rayon has cer- facturer of dominance ” 
sain definite contribe- almost invariably there is n 
tions to make to your a 
Reialanes a, user of du Pont Super- | 
Extra Rayon. 
Du Pont 

0 NT Super-Extra Yarnsare 
truly multi-filament Bw 

AY O Denier Filaments 

65 26 
REG. y, S. PAT. orec® 80 30 


100 10 


125 50 
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Finer Rayon Sizes 
Are Still Searce 


Premiums Are Reported on 80 
Denier—Staple Sizes 
Are Dull 

April is understood to have been a 
rather dull month for nearly all the 
leading producers as far as the staple 
is0 denier and 300 denier yarns are 
concerned. It is thought that demand 
fell behind production in these sizes 
only by a moderate margin, but that 
a note of caution in the plans of man- 
ufacturers has been responsible for 
some backing up of yarn in producers’ 
hands. 

It is probably a fact that stocks of 
rayon are larger now in producers’ 
hands than in January, but by the 
same token stocks in the hands of 
dealers and mills are smaller. 
Whether the one over-balances the 
other, leaving a considerably larger 
surplus in the country, cannot defi- 
nitely be said by one who is not 
cognizant as to the situation of the 
leading makers of rayon. One thing, 
however, can be definitely pointed out 
and that is that supplies of imported 
rayon reached a peak of above 3,000,- 
000 pounds according to the last 
report. 

Some underselling has been reported 
on the part of importers, occasioned, 
no doubt, by a desire to lighten some 
of the burden of inventory they are 
carrying. Contrasting with the situa- 
tion in the heavier staple counts is 
the undoubted scarcity in the finer 
sizes. All deniers from 100 downward 
are difficult to find. Sixty denier is 
scarce and also 80 and 100 with 
premiums reported paid for spot 
quantities of the latter two. As far 
as a difference in the situation regard- 
ing higher and lower grades, is con- 
cerned, it can be said that the “B” 
grade and also what passes for “run 
i the mill” are much more plentiful 
than real “A” grade varn. Mills find 
xood running yarn an absolute neces- 
ty these days. 








Spun Silk Unchanged 


Buying Maintains the Improve- 
_ ment Noted in April 
e moderate but rather definite 
provement noted during the greater 
of April was maintained last 
Silk mills continue to operate 
slightly heavier schedules which 
‘ translating itself into more active 
uying of spun yarns. The woolen 
ills and other customers outside the 
‘ilk trade are also showing greater 
‘terest in the heavier counts in the 
yarns. Silk mills are for the most 
vart taking the single yarns for use 
satins for the fall season. 


(2%—30 days) 
$4 45 Deis kiaacns Shae scen $4 
430 ae Kcavesae. ae 


1 
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World Rayon Now 267,118,000 lbs, 


yN the Annual Review and Forecast 

Number of TextTitE Wor tp, pub- 
lished Feb. 4, 1928, estimates of rayon 
production and consumption in the 
various countries of the world were 


printed. 


REVISED ESTIMATES OF 


WORLD 


WORLD 


- RAYON AND SILK YARNS 


From the same source, namely, the 
Manchester (Eng.) rayon corre- 
spondent of TExTILE Wor p, has just 
come a revised tabulation, as shown in 
the accompanying table. These re- 
visions are based on more complete 


PRODUCTION AND 


CONSUMPTION OF RAYON IN THE YEAR 1927 








Pro- 


Country : 
duction 


Thous. 


Lbs. 
3,500 
3.500 
| 3,500 
21,000 
31,000 
| 38,803 
16.500 
| 36,000 
| 4,000 
; 1,000 
| 10,340 
1,700 


Austria........ 


E 


Czecho-Slov.... 
ee ae 
Germany.... 


Switzerland . 


Total EUROPE. 


_— 


India...... 


|_—_—— 
8,000 


2,600 


Total ASIA. . 
eS s+] 
United States... .. 
eee ee 

Total N. AMERICA... 

Total S. AMERICA... 
Australasia 


GRAND TOTALS.. 267,118 


* The seprarte column for old stocks ¢ 





. 180,843 


“8,000 


abnormal stocks held in European countries at the end of 1926. 
Nos. 3 & 4 taken together represent total exports 


| 


| 
| Imports | 


Exports of: | 

——|} Con- 
*Old = {sumption 
Stocks | 


1927 
Prod. 
Thous. 
Lbs 
3,000 


977 


Thous. 
Lbs ° 


Thous. 
Lbs. 
3,000 
7,865 
1,000 

10,565 
9,460 
8,358 

2.200 | 15,294 

1,100 | 32,684 

250 2,500 

3,000 ae 

3,615 7,260 


Thous. 
Lbs. 
2,500 
1,342 
6,615 
834 
20,900 
2,490 


| 
| 
4,000 


2,000 
5,000 


000 
695 
3.500 


, 000 


.903 


8,500 
8,478 
3,000 | 


19,978 
2,000 
16,211 
750 


18,961 


5,000 


3,500 


500 
478 
000 


600 











\ 
‘xported is necessary on account of the 
The two columns 








DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


66? 

$3.25 
2.50 j 

30-2.35 $2. 


ssc 
4 


RB: 


—_- 
a 


REDARS: Se 


2. 
2. 
2 


1.64 


45 
.70 
45 
.70 
35 
.30 
.20-1 .25 
.15-1.25 
15 


wee 8: BS: 


* Multi-filament. 


CELANESE 
Denier 
re... : 43.35 


Denier 

45... .$4.00 
Tecius tae 
100.... 3.35 
150.... 2.90 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium)t 
Fila- 
ments 
30... 
45 


Denier 


+ All A grade; 2} turns; un- 
prepared in skein. 
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and definite information secured since 
the first of the year. The grand total 
of production, 267,118,000 lbs., 1s 
slightly over the estimate of world 
output published in February 
was 265,900,000 Ibs. 


which 


Chatillon 





Selects Site 
Rome, Ga., to Get New Rayon 
Plant 
Ga., has been 
site for the rayon 
newly organized 
Chatillon Corp., which has held 
its first meeting. Plans call for 
the production of 12,000 Ibs. daily of 
viscose rayon and 6,000 Ibs. daily of 
cellulose acetate rayon during the 
first two years, the production to be 
doubled about 1930. The plant should 
get into operation about March, 
1929. Lockwood, Greene & Co. have 
been selected as engineers for the 

plant. 

The American Chatillon Corp. rep- 
resents both American and _ Italian 
capital, having been formed with the 
cooperation of La Soie de Chatillon, 
second largest producer of rayon in 


selected 
plant 
American 


Rome., 
as the 
of the 


Italy whose product has been im- 
ported into this country for some 
time. The corporation has an au- 


thorized capital of $10,000,000, con- 
sisting of 100,000 shares of cumula- 
tive preferred stock and 1,000,000 
shares of common stock of no par 
value. Of this, 50,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and 600,000 shares of 
common have been issued. It is 
understood that the issue has been 
over subscribed several times. 

The officers of the corporation are 
Dr. Mark Brioli, president; U. Man- 
cini, vice-president; M. E. Tanham, 
temporary treasurer, and W. B. Gel- 
lard, secretary. The directors include 
H. S. Davis, of Blake Bros.; C. C. 
Lawrence, of Maynard, Oakley & 
Lawrence; S. Liebenguth, of de St. 
Phalle & Co.; F. Powdrell, of W. T. 
Grant Co.; Senatore Ettore Conti, of 
the Italian Chatillon W. 
W. McLellan, Stores, 
and D. M. Balsam of 
Co. 

Offices the American 
Corp. have been opened at 
enth Avenue, New York. 


Company ; 
McLellan 
D. M. Balsam 


of 


ot Chatillon 


SEV 


393 








Joins Industrial Rayon 


Bruce Griffin Appointed Assistant 
Sales Manager 

The Industrial Rayon Corp. of 
Cleveland announces the appointment 
of Bruce Griffin assistant 
manager, effective May I. 

Previous to joining this corpora 
tion, Mr. Griffin was for some time 
past a partner of Dalglish & Co., sell- 
ing agents, who represented the In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp. in the New York 
State territory. His years in the mer- 
cantile business and extensive ac- 


as sales 
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Customer: (pausing beside a display of color 
ful fabrics) What is this lovely material ? 
I've never seen anything exactly like it, 
and so reasonably priced, too. 

Saleswoman: No, | suppose you haven't, for it 


is quite new. It is made of Bemberg. 


Customer: That's a coincidence. Ve happened 
to have a famous chemist for our dinner 
guest last night and he told us something 
about the discovery of Bemberg, so | am 


particularly interested to see it in fabrics. 


Saleswoman: You'll be delighted with it when 


it is made up. It drapes and tailors so 


beautifully. 
Customer: Is Bemberg imported? 


Saleswoman: No, Bemberg is made in America 
now, in one of the largest and finest 
equipped plants in the world. It has been 
used successfully in Europe for many 
years in all sorts of knitted and woven 
goods. Some of the loveliest imported 
fabrics are of Bemberg, and now \merican 
manufacturers are originating many beauti- 


ful things with it. 


Customer: It's quite impossible to distinguish 
it from natural silk by the feeling or the 


appearance, isnt it? 


Saleswoman: That's because Bemberg yarns 
are made by a wonderful stretch spinning 
process that gives Bemberg the evenness, 
the elasticity and the soft, crunchy feeling 


of high-grade silk. 


ROMANCE 


Bembery 


‘ . ( 
Che scene, in a smart shop, in any SAlmerican cili 


May 


OF 


~ 


C ane, early stminesr of 1025 


Customer: It seems like a fairy tale to think that 
the genius of a man ean produce anything 


ao lovely and durable. 


Saleswoman: The best part of it is that no 
amount of wear will change its beauty. 
All colors ean be made tubfast as well 


as suntast. 


Customer: That's a tremendous help. I've had 
so many silk frocks faded and spoiled by 
the sun shining through the window glass 


of my car when I'm motoring. 


Saleswoman: You need not worry about 
Bemberg for it is being used in all sorts 


of beach costumes and sports dresses. 


Customer: Does it stand washing? = It really 


looks too fine and luxurious to be very 


durable. 


Saleswoman: All our customers say it washes 
perfectly. While it is wonderfully ab- 
sorbent, it won't fall to pieces from per 
spiration as many fabrics do. It needs no 
special care in the laundry. It may be 
washed in hot water and ironed with a 
hot iron, and it does not pull and lose its 


shape when wet. 


Customer: | lelp me to select something for a 
dress. The designs and weaves are all so 
intriguing that it’s hard for me to decide 


which one | like best. 


Che curtain falls.on the salessoman helping the customer to make a selection 


Bemberq — 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 Madison Avenue, New York City 


‘mart Fabrics of Bemberg are being introduced to discriminating 


Wwonten through a series ol advertisements appearing in womens 


fashion magazines. Above is shown the second in the series. as it 


appears in May 15 Vogue and June Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Rayon and Silk 


qu nta! 
ibly 


es 


fit him ad- 
he 


with the trade, 
the duties 


ice 
for now as- 
head- 
of the 
from which 
in the handling 


Griffin will make his 
the general offices 
ation at Cleveland, 
he will operate 


rters at 


Canton Raw Silks Are Firm 


Spot Quantities Scarce and High 





in Price—Increasing Use Noted 
= RE is the distinct possibility of around $1.00 a pound and while 
that the Canton market, regard- this is not quite so large as has been 


less of what happens in Japan raws, 


will be firm for months to come. 
at this time, 


and 


some 
Ordinarily that is to say 
in May June when new crop silk 
comes from the interior in larger than 
normal quantities, 
P observed. 


weakness 
There is first of 
all the fact that the quality of the first 
and second crops in Canton are not 
the equal of the silk at the end of the 
Then again manufactur- 
operations in the United States 
are usually lower in the second quarter 


whi 


some 
would be 


old season. 
ing 


*h must be considered 
to the heavy arrivals. This year, how- 
instead of the customary weak 
statistical position, the market is very 
strong 


relation 


ever, 


Stocks of old season silk are small 
abroad and arrivals do not seem to be 
heavy in spite of the fact that nearly 
all of the crop is being reeled in 14/16 
due to lack of interest shown for 
several vears in the 22 and 22/26 


the 


20 


sizes. In the United States, stocks of 
Canton are smaller than in years. It 
might be going too far to say that a 
famine searcity prevails, but some- 
thing very close to this is actually 
being experienced. Last week manu- 


facturers and dealers in need of 


ot 


spot 

14/16 had to pay $4.40 
Sales were reported made 
high as $4.50 for small quantities. 
possible that a 
tinue for there 
ot the use 
and June, stil 
1 be 


have 


quantities 


and above 


market 
indications 
falling off dur- 
| larger 
The 
using 
quality 

in many instances put 


strong 
are 
t instead 
quant- 
same 

the 


crepe 


needed 
been 
grad a cheaper 
nye are 


ooms on 


this number In 


demand goods at a 
mills to use 
the fall 
to do this be 
the 
the 
filling 
vital 


ror 
‘using many 


ng for satins for 


ot 1 hey are able 


e fact that 
not be 
Uneveness 


eighted goods 


e back of 
but 


] 
used 


only 
in the 

is not a 
F for heard in 
$4.20 on a L/C 


this 


shipme were 
irhood ot 
nsiderable 
eported wl 
sonable 


interest at 
would 
in view of 
for 


ich eem 
the 
spot and 
Compared with 
Japan ‘antons 

still improve somewhat. Just now 
there i | lin favor of them 


one 
gher quotations 
lelivery 
erade silks ( 
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of sales the 
branches. 


A. A. Murphy, 


the 


through company’s 
sales 
of will 
make his headquarters at 
York office, Madison 
in the past. 


the 
corporation, 


manager 
continue to | 
the New | 


200 Avenue, as | 


the for 
ciently great to permit some improve 


ment in the of the 


case several years, it is suth 


relative position 


14/16 grade. 






Rayon Notes From Europe 
(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 





HOLLAND 


The dividend declared by the 


Dutch | 


Enka Co. is at the rate of 20% as| 
against 16% in 1926. It is under- 


stood that the capital of the company 


is to be increased by 16,750,000 | 
florins. 

* * * 
The International Viscose Co. of 
$reda, Holland, are intending to in 


crease, according to current reports, 
the capital of the concern from 10 to | 
25 million florins. The company con- | 
trols the Dutch Breda, the French 
Soie de Valenciennes and the Spanish 


Deda de Barcelona. It is known that | 





a considerable interest has recently 
been taken in these concerns by the | 
International Holdings Co., but it is 
not known whether full control has 
Seen secured or not. It is reported 
chat the Dutch Breda Co. is to take 
an active part in the production of 
acetate rayon. The profits of the Soie | 
de Valenciennes have recently been | 
declared at 90,667,006 Belgian francs | 
against 7,721,169 Belgian frances. 
| 
GREAT BRITAIN | 

Exports of rayon hose during 
February totalled 7739479 do pairs | 
against 62,858 doz. pairs in January 
and 52,909 doz. pairs in February, | 
1927 
a ~ 
‘ 5 
The exports of manufactured goods | 
are the highest vet recorded. Some | 
advance details have now beet re 
ceived from which it appears that of 
the amount of £674,986 no less than 
£567,199 refers to exports of cottor 
and rayon mixtures and £45,406 t 
wool and rayon ixture New 


records have been set 
of India, C 
Dutch East 


taking larger 


up in the cases 
anada, Ceylon and _ the 
Indies. Other market 
quantities of cotton and 
Fel 
Philli 
West 


mixtures in 
Netherlands, Egypt, 
British 


rayon yruary were 
pine ® 


Pred Brit 


Colombia, 
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ZEHLENDORF 


VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 


Finest Qualities 


+POT AND FUTURE 
~ DELIVERIES 





Zehla - - Rayon 


dole 
United dtates 
Representative 


A:S‘-NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 





Continental 
DRY TRANSFERS 


ty pean 
y 


Protect Your Products 
For Marking 


Hosiery 
Underwear 

Silks and Rayons 
Cottons 


Woolens 


“If it’s worth Making 


it’s worth Marking” 


American Trade Mark Corp. 


254 W. 3ist St., 
Philadelphia 


New York 


Knoxville 


Lt v4 
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In one year! 
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These exclusive features have, in one year, won a front rank = 

position tor SASE—the incomparable new spun yarn: “4 
An incomparable softness that inspires its use alone, or with rayon, 

worsted, cotton and other fibres. oe 

— A restrained lustre, imparting a stlk-like sheen to fabrics. ee 

—.4n evenness unequalled in any other spun yarn, > 

— 1 marked strength in the yarn, with elasticity. 

— All put-ups, sizes and twist, for weaving or knitting, single or ply. De 
SASE is a spun staple fibre of viscose base, manufactured under a 
exclusive patents, and delivered ready for use without special _ 

= il 
preparation. It has been employed, alone or with other yarns, the 
2 : : -- ‘ : Seatac ce ‘. tor 
in a wide variety of fabrics, both woven and knitted. The mill lig 

; 7 - ° . : . yal 
and its Sales Agents cooperate fully with textile interests desir- = 
ing to use SASE in their staple goods or novelty constructions. = 

slit 
an) 
Buyers: Ask your manufacturers q Send for BooK.et K = 
what they are producing in SASE descriptive of SASE rep 
on 
rep 
Jul 
ae GPa = 
ee a) t 
te QVavst i" 
che 
nes 
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ARTIPVC 


, , “Oo , 
the trademarrk of SASE the new spun yarn 


WHE aha pu % S0L€1Y OY F. 


FITCHBURG YARN COMPANY 


Ropert S. WaLuace, Treasurer Kitchburg, Mass. 





wtchburge Yarn Company 








CasBLe Appress: SASE—Fitchburg 


]. B. Jamieson Co. ales Agents Rosert D. FLoop 
38 Chauncy St., Boston 222 West Adams St., Chicago 









E. W. Dutron, Ine. Tracey & BraDLey R. D. McDenatp 
25 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 219 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 905 James Bldg., Chattanooga 
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Rayon and Silk 


is st Africa and Straits Settle- 
m Decreases, in cases slight, are 
sh by Australia, New Zealand, 
Bi South Africa, Argentine, 
31 Venezuela, Central America, 
Ct ind the United States. 
ite the most popular fabrics are 
tl containing from 40 to 50% of 
rayon. More fabrics with over 50% 
of rayon are now being exported than 
those with under 10% 
“a 


is reported that Courtaulds have 
ooled 


p with Coats, Wardle and Daven- 
ports and Listers some of the newer 
processes. Marked activity has been 


noticeable in the shares of all four 
companies. 


Thrown Silk Dull 
Demand Slows U p with Mills Seek- 
ing Substitute Constructions 

Thrown silk was dull and the close 
selling that is being indulged in by 
cloth manufacturers was fully reflected 
in the yarn market. Mills find that 
there is a top level that they can get 
ior goods and this top level seems 
slightly below the basis on which 
yarns can be sold by dealers even at 
the closest of margins. Even a will- 
ingness on the part of thrown silk 
houses to cut down on their already 
slim profit margin, did not result in 
any real buying last week except in 
the case of hosiery tram, possibly. 
Here some fair sized contracts were 
reported placed due to a willingness 
on the part of the seller to take a 
short position. Business in tram was 
reported booked for May, June, and 
July delivery. 


al 


Both sellers and buyers alike were 
searching around for ways and means 


continue operating. China Steams 

crepe yarns were still being sold 
cheaply and accounted for some busi- 
ness. Canton 14/16 in 3 thd was well 
bought, but hardly at a full replace- 





ment basis. The 3 thd could be bought 
und $5.30 to $5.35. 
(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine, 2 thd. Grand XX in skeins.. $6 70 
Ja 3 & 4 thd. in skeins........... vaste Oe 
Jay i te Sc. ONE OURO, cin bicawascnces 5 90 
Japa pe, 2 thd. Grat nd XX or bobbi ns.. 7 00 
Jay pe, 3 thd. Sp. Crack on bobbins 6 70 
Jay $ thd. Cra k n bobbin ea . 6 50 
ant repe, 3 thd. 14/16 on bobbins.... 5 
T ram, 2 end on cops 27 
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Yarns—Continued 
Raw Silk Firm 


in Cantons and Better 
Quality Japans 

spite of slightly lower 
in Japan and Canton raw 
in New 


Searcity 


In 
both 
prices held firmly 
growing 
quantities 
porters 
strength 


costs 
silk 
York. A 
scarcity in  warehoused 
available for sale by 
was responsible for the 
noted. In the high grade 
Japans practically no quantities to 
speak of are available and while 
sellers will make contracts for Grand 
XX and Special Grands, laboratories 
are compelled to reject steadily, ac- 
cepting 10 or 20 bales out of 100. 
The latter are taken in desperation 
when the mills need silk so badly that 
anything must be accepted. Canton 
14/16 noted a sharp advance with 
spot lots almost unobtainable. Prices 
up to $4.50 were heard with little silk 
available even at this figure. 

Mills are naturally operating cau- 
tiously in view of the high prices 
quoted and the difficulty in getting re- 
placement costs. Only filling in buy- 
ing is being indulged in by manufac- 
turers and even this is being held at a 
minimum. Some sales of new season 
silk were reported to hosiery mills 
but prices discounted present market 


im- 


levels. Prices are as follows: 
(90 days basis) 

Japan Filature, Grand XX........... 18/15 $5 95 
Japan Filature, Sp. Crack......... - 13/15 5 65 
Japan Filature, Crack XX........... 13/15 5 50 
Japan Filature, AX... ..ccvccccccvceces 13/15 5 40 
Japan Filature, Best X............... 13/15 5 35 
JOREE VRUALUSS, Die cescccccccecsess : 13/15 5 30 

(20/22s selling at 20c discount) 
Canton Filature, New Style.......... 14/16 4 40 
Canton Filature, New Style........ . 20/22 4 06 
Tussah Filature, 8 COCOOM,..........sseeeee 2 20 


Textile Plants Help Celebrate 
Columbus, Ga., Centenary 


Co_tumsus, Ga.—Cotton Mills and 
allied industries, which have played a 
leading part in the history of the city 
of Columbus, helped to celebrate its 
1ooth anniversary on April 25, 26 and 
27. 

Every plant in the Chattahoochie 
region was closed while the executives 
and operatives joined with Governor 
Hardman and residents in marking the 
rise of Columbus from a trading post 
with the Cherokee Indians to the city 
having the second largest number of 
spindles in the South. 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Saiyu- Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C.1. F. N. Y. 


1375 Yen 
48% 
$5.24 


The Yokohama market held unchanged throughout the 
whole of the week with transactions showing a falling off to 
approximately 2,800 bales. Prices were buoyed up by a decline 


of 14 


point in exchange which moved off from 4834 to 48% 


The ‘decline j in exchange follows several weeks of firmness dans 


ing which period the Yen rate held at the highest of the year. 
The lower cost of silk due to the drop in exchange brought in 
slightly heavier buying on the last two days with 1,400 bales 


taken by exporters. 


A growing scarcity in high grade 13/15 


and 20/22 silk is reported in cables and premiums have in- 
creased considerably. Premiums above 100 Yen have been 
paid for Cracks and Grand XX is almost unobtainable. Canton 


was weaker due to a rise in silver exchange which left the laid 
down cost nominally unchanged. 
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Slash head, slash reller, not 
Hinged tie bar Bracket _ ‘ismonds, keep dtamonss set 


q@aick soting 


2 


Ro ler heeds, Can ase space 
not heretofore used, edding 
10" to length of 


machine 


o 

everal inches lower, save lifting 
ond give better chances for sight 
and setting @iamondes, 


acting cateh, Bo sorews 


Reavy under constructica 
for Meebality and balance \ 


a 


First with New Ideas 
in Printed Fabries... 


‘IVE your fabrics new, original designs — printed, of 
course, for printed fabrics find themselves the mode. 
With a Glines Pantagraph Machine you can engrave your 
patterns exactly as you want them. And it’s built for 
quality work . . . and for large production. It measures 





| up to modern-day needs. Write us today. 
WILLIAM GLINES 
| Entire Equipment for Engraving 
214 Oxford St. Providence, R. I. 


WHICH IS YOURS? 


ENS oe Color word on the upper 
label was printed with the new 
American Model 70, which 
operates like a numbering ma- 
chine, but has 15 wheels, each 
engraved with all the letters 
of the alphabet 


is eats 


} 
_DRESS GINGHAMS. ' 


fy 


| 
r©)] 


: 
~ Ke 
\) WEATHERPROOFFAB 
) 


(one word of fifteen letters) 


‘ PERFECTION BLUE 


(two words totaling fourteen letters) 


MARK JADE GREEN 


Ol! (three words totaling thirteen letters) 


Construction is all- 
‘ FQ; metal, self-inking, giving 
the fine clear appearance 
of printing. Wording 
may be instantly 
changed; combinations 
unlimited. 

When used in com- 
bination with our geared 
machines for printing 
the style number and 
yardages, the effect is 
the acme of neatness and 
legibility. 

Write for Booklet of 


our machines for The 
Textile Industry 





\, COLOR _GOOSEBERRY _ 
1235-16 
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Labels and Tickets are all too 








often like this; compare 
above. 


AMERIC. AN NUMBERIN \G MACHINE CO. 
224-230 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch: 123 W. Madison St., Chicago 


with one 
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John W.‘ Farwell, Pres. a. G. Oswald, Gen. Mgr 


Nathaniel F. Ayer, Treas. orest Boyd, Sales Mgr. 


Sell Direct to Knitters and Weavers 






at 


Combed Grey, Bleached, Worsted, Rayon and Cotton Mixtures 
Single and Ply 






American, Sakellaridis, Peruvian Cotton © 






General Sales Office, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Branch Sales Offices 

77 Franklin St., Boston — 40 Worth St., New York — Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer's Office, 77 Franklin St., Boston 












Rot & 


al — 
* RAYON ™ 


Cops—Cones—Spools 
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rnoneenngrunrnnett 


LUWON| 


NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 West 18% Street New York 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN Co. 


57 East llth Street arc 
New York 2376 














MONARCH SILK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST.., PHILADELPHIA 






CHATILLON 584ND RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 



















LE LE A ES ES ON ARERR SRR A em 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. Regular Production, Standard Quality 
ayon Uniformity in Finished Product 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 
ast 25 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 
ASK for samples and quotation. Cable Address: DUTINC,N.Y. Telephone: Murray Hill 7866 




















Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASIAM Whitehall 8572-8389 
New York INC. 


BECK YARN Co. RAYON 


FAST COLORS for CONT TING ond 


RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 
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Cheaper Colored 
Stocks Do Better 


Coarse Colored Knits Foreign and 
Domestic Moving — Mill 
Wastes Irregular 
BOSTON.—Reworked wools seem 
more promising. Some plants are 
doing quite a lot of stripping of the 
various knits and getting very good 
results Owing to improvements made 
in recent years in the production of 
more effective de-colorizing agents. 
Inquiries are generally more numerous 
and, later, business may result. Prices 
are firm on a level slightly lower than 

a month ago. 


The long run on white materials is 
broken whether temporarily or more 
or less permanently has yet to be seen. 
Coarse foreign knits, blacks, greys, 
silver blues and off-whites are in good 
call. In domestic rags, blacks and 
blues in serges and worsteds are doing 
better and prices are pointing upward. 
Black serge is now higher-priced than 
blue serge by approximately Ic per 
pound. Black knits whether foreign 
or domestic are said to be selling 
around 14c. White stocks are rela- 
tively neglected. 

Imports of rags and clips into the 
United States at the three principal 
ports of entry continue in a steady 
stream but the average price of these 
consignments is running lower than 
the general average price either of 
1927 or 1926. The character of the 
imports seems to have changed some- 
what and a large percentage of the 
material arriving is of relatively low- 
priced knit stocks. The average price 
of imports last year was around 32c 
but is probably nearer 25c for year to 
date. 

The wool waste market continues 
rather slow. A number of sorts are 
being traded in in anticipation of 
larger mill demand in the near future. 
Prices are firm all along the line. In 
the Bradford English district the mar- 
ket is firm, but there is hardly enough 
business occurring to provide a real 
test of values. There is however a 
very general feeling that a revival in 


demand will be seen in the immediate 


luture. 

Supplies of good materials continue 
restricted. Prices on fine threads are 
not higher, if anything they are a 
trifle softer one house quoting 90-92c. 
Some of the importing houses have 
made a good clearance of materials 
purchased on a lower market near the 
beginning of the year but are now 
unable to do anything in a large way. 
Said an importer: “We are receiving 
more inquiries for fine threads but can 
barely make the cost on the import 
and our English house states that high 
prices are still current in Bradford 
with little or no indication of any 
easing off in values.” 


Fine Wool Advance Lags Behind 





The Price Gain for Year to Date Has Been 
Approximately 5% While 14 Blood Is Up 13% 


Boston. 

HERE is nothing much stirring in 

the Boston wool district. Wools 
of new clip are arriving slowly and 
sales are being made occasionally out 
of the very small spot lots of last 
year’s clip available. Some small 
amounts of the old clip were disposed 
of at fair prices and one large 
accumulation of delaine wool, one 
million pounds it is said, was trans- 
ferred at a figure well below the mar- 
ket, but as the matter of shrinkage 
was not divulged the clean cost of the 
material so purchased was probably 
near current clean price of 
material of $1.18-$1.20. 


such 


Mills continue to show interest in 
the % blood and 3%s blood wool, the 
grading of which will have to await 
the arrivals into Boston. It can 
hardly be said that medium domestic 
wools are now relatively cheap as 
compared with fine wools. They were 
relatively cheap at the beginning of 
the year but have in the interim 
registered a much larger advance than 
fine wools. They are still cheap as 


related to foreign wools of similar 
grades and as additional supplies of 
the latter are months away the upward 
movement in medium domestic wool 
prices though checked for the moment 
has by no means terminated according 
to some good wool selling opinion. 
Price is very much of a factor in 
manufacturing and as there seems 
little permanency in the character of 
the goods market demand substitution 
of slightly lower grades _ because 
cheaper is likely to be a feature of 
mill operations. Thus as a case in 
point the new clip Arizona wool on 
its high side is so good that it may 
probably take the place of high-priced 
Texas, which if growers’ prices are 
paid by eastern buyers will lift the 12 
months wool above the top level paid 
hitherto for domestic fine wools. The 
demand for the cheaper wools has 
brought about an upward movement in 
all grades below fine. Relatively, fine 


wool for months has been stationary 
while ™% blood, 3s blood and % bloods 
have registered a strong upward price 
movement. 

Quarter blood wools whether fleece, 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Fine delaine ........ metana wate cand 49—50 
MEE a pn eb ew ce ease sien 38—39 
MIT UL. Gio, «cls 6/a.h a bis :0 «S66 ais 5 
Re rca 6h ee steln aie axe 52—53 
ey ee ee 53 —54 
California 
(Scoured Basis) 

Northers, 22 MiGs. ... ccs 1.15—1.18 
Southern, 12 mo............ .97—1.00 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 

RR RGR gs hander ay Fe 6S % 1.16—1.20 
ee a eee 1.10—1.20 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 

Re ww. aur donee 64 & end .-1.15—1.20 
PN 6 5raiac aed Bass. San 1.08—1.10 
I oo ane a 6.0w aR Wie ele 4 95—1.00 
CE in -o:064 tebe heewe-nee o .83— .87 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 





Mohair—Foreign (In Bond 


Turkey Fair average............ 46—4S8 
ae re wee eee - 48—50 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 

Scoured Basis— 
Canadian : 
Alberta F & F medium....1.10—1.12 
Cape: 
Super 12 months...... 1.08—1.10 
Super 10-12 months... .1.02—1.05 
Australian : 
SS See ee 1.15—1.18 
aihea oe dde kes eredrae es 1.02—1.05 
BO 6 oc cwacacies wie eueis 2 
Grease Basis— 
Montevideo : 
DE ac un ecu 54— 5h 
SD Gos aa os aoe ccccce Oe——OS 
eS peer ew 50—51 
Buenos Aires: 
IED a 6 05616 665 8a 00) wa oe OED 
i) Se ccwewe ad asacn eekas.es 35—36 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


is China: Combing No. 1........ 25—26 
Staple fine ...... we:0'd © 60 sien ae China Filling Fleece.......... 2324 
Do. bld....... seeeeeee eo 1. 12—1.15 Szechuen ass't ............- .23—24 
Fine & fine medium........ ROU E (CUEGIIE co's wiac.sc oo ows sae wie 24—25 
%& blood ....-+--++++++- --1.05—1.08 Scotch Black Face..............25—26 
Bi, SOON cas cs wetness . -97—1.00 Bast India: Kandahar ........ 87—39 
Mohair—Domesti NU Ls Caxdesw Wemnua nae aas 40—44 
I IIE 5g 5 ew eae ee %56% I og arama 00 0)0 ar. o\eceln( aa wiece 43—4S 
ee eee Re CI orca nl oh ta gar aed wiacere et Mm eecace 86—37 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— Merinos— 
RO PND: Wis. octec css sccskane—i. 2S Comme Meet ...ecses 6 7 
Fine Colored ........... .92— .95 PRONE ae ow ecacaehaoe. 8 44o— 5 
Thread White Worsted PEMOUEIES Sci ch.wawelnvie di 14 —15 
| a Sree -98— .95 Serges— 
BORED ccvececeeveccccs, cape Bt Blue 6144— 7 
PD vccdenveuwkeee 73— .75 OS a ee 6144— 7 
0) ES nen -68— .65 RS se ee ee 144%4—15 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 
Fine Two-ply............ -86— .37 White 41 42 
% blood, Two-ply........ 30— .33 MRS Bact ao drow urate scale 14%—15 
8 blood, Two-ply........ .28— .30 Light hoods . eeu een caee 21 
¥% blood, Two-ply........ .25— .28 Worsteds— 
Card— PEN 5c ic caladin'a ema klee nw 7%— 8 
Fine white ............. -53— .57 a 7%— 8 
Medium white .......... .835— .87 Do ircon aekana oe atau mare 6 — 6% 





‘ 
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territory or pulled have shown the 
largest price advance in this market 
for year to date. Whether during the 
course of the next few weeks they 
will continue this rise is difficult of 
prediction and the only sure thing 
seems to be that wool growers in the 
several fleece states are asking very 
strong prices. The following table 
shows the price appreciation on Ohio 
wools for vear to date: 


January 8 May. Advance 
Delaine .... 47-48c¢ 49-50 4.2% 
ly blood ..... 417-48 50-51 6.3 
%s blood ..... 48 53 10.4 
% blood — 48 5314 11.4 
It will be noted that in the above 


table the finer the wool and the less 
the price rise and this has also chai 
acterized the foreign markets. 

The situation has been very similar 
in the territory wools, the French 
combing gaining 4.2% for vear to 
date as compared with a gain of 15.1% 
made in % blood 48-50s. The high 
'4 blood 50s and the high 3s blood 
38s have done quite as well if not 
better than the average grades. The 
following table shows the situation 
approximately : 


January 3 May 2 Advance 


5.3% 


1.10- 1.12 4.2 
1.12-1.15 9.6 
1.05- 1.08 11.2 
.98- 1.00 15.1 


Fine staple 
territory .. $1.10-$1.15 $1.17-$1.20 
’reneh comb- 
ing <....-. 1.0- 23.6 
1 bid. stap. 1.02- 1.05 
‘es bld.stap. .93 95 
4 bid. stap .85 .87 


New Clip Wools Selling 


Higher Prices Predicted on the 
Later Contracts 

BOSTON.—Wool business in a 
large way on Summer Street is still a 
matter for the future although some 
of the newly arrived fine wools of the 
French combing type have been trans- 
ferred to mills on a $1.10-$1.12 basis. 
The trade is trying to estimate the 
strength or otherwise of the fine wool 
situation. It is considered that 
medium wools will take care of them 
selves but there is some little doubt as 
to whether the fine wools will be able 
to advance to any higher selling level. 

The wool market to date seems to 
be making fair prices on its early con- 
tracts but said a leading factor: “\Ve 
will have to get more money on our 
later contracts.” Wools in original 
hands in the West are being held for 
high prices and in Texas where ap- 
proximately 20 million pounds are 
still unsold the situation is very simi- 
lar. The around an 
average shrinkage this year but rather 
than the previous season. 
Texas growers are asking around 42c 
for 8-months and 43-45c 12- 
months wool. 


Texas clip is 


heavier 
for 


During the past week advances of a 
cent a pound or more have occurred 
in grease 34s blood, 4 blood and braid 
wools also in fine % blood and 
blood clothing. In the territory wools 
French combing and clothing % blood 


have also advanced with a marked 
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A Popular Warp Dyer 


EVERLASTING 
Brazed Steel Oilers 


The Standard | to § | ted Warp dyeing requirements 
of the Textile || een are most exacting. Nobody 
Ind ; knows this better than the | ; ae 

n ustry makers of the Reliance Warp the ‘regular’ kind. or “qutomatic-our ; 
Dyeing Machine. The result Combination Holder’ for both kinds. “Writ 
is a machine that rates high. RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. | 
; a. ’ We shall gladly supply fur- sti 
Sold by supply - | et J, ther particulars. 


houses everywhere. 
Tell us the name of 


your supply hears WE brass * 7 «RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 
Oe Ee —————— Hedge and Plum Sts., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


Guaranteed 
for 5 years 








Water softeners for throwsters, 


scourers, bleachers, dyers 
P. WALL and finishers 
Mfg. Supply Co. 


3126 Preble Ave LIME & SODA Softeners 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ANDREWS PAPER CO. 542r3is Siiass. | FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 


TEXTILE PAPERS | 8:8. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave. Phil, Pa 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment 


a ee Four shades of Blue, Buff, White, Manila | Card Stamping 


48 BROADWAY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. Write for Prices and Samples and Repeating 


Tel. Pawtucket 5808 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Repeating for Throw Overs for 
SPINNING, SPEEDER and MULE ROLLS Fine and French Index 
siiaaiai = FLUTED. ROLLS OF ANY SIZE MADE TO, ORDER i dia Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 
this or comber Detaching Rolls. . W. cor.Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 





TYPE H 


COMPACT : 
RUGGED L_————— Es PROMPT SERVICE 


EFFICIENT |! ——_—_—_ >= aes\ RIGHT PRICES 


Especially well suited to the re- Returns the Rolls with worn ends of delivery to the. original size of new roll ONE ORY 

5 i i Ps | uarant not to change draft of roll. -- Be 
— of the textile indus Speeder Spindles. Flyers and Pressers repaired or new ones made to order. ERY FINISHING BOARDS 

Pe G. A. BATES & SON 876 Broadway, Fall River, Mass. 
Capacities 10-250 GPM. Heads 1 Titman thematic aenaaaaiaianaanmaaaiaal 
up to 350 ft. in a single stage. 
LECOURTENAY 14 Maine’ St. | 
Newark N., J. | j 


Builders of Centrifugal Pumps for 


es BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY ist nen hs Paabin P 


General Offices and Plant 


RYERSON Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. Knotters FRANKEL BROS. 


° j : 42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT Framingha m, Mass. Warp TET Machines OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 

FR | ° rs ‘ . woolen clippings ready or e 
Bars, se eng Rails, Green ville, S. C. Warp Dra wing Mach Be aacay picker. Write for samples and prices. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 


ma soe nee pee Automatic Spoolers 


Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 


: =—SSSSSSS====aa]|S——s, 
Pie Sieh Pet sme | HAligh Speed Warpers M. SALTER & SONS 


Small Tools, Machine Graders of 


Tools, etc WOOLEN RAGS 
Write for the Ryerson Journal Manufacturers of 
and Stock List—the “key” to 


Immediate Steel | REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
JosePH T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cineinaati, Detroit. Cleveland, Buf- en Raney 


ak Bs | 8 x GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
STEEI CON 8) HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


"YT ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 
——=t| BALING PRESSES Sa 


Bt, Sub-floori 5 
Sub-flooring, Construc- i FOR RT AM AN 
Res ” “Piling; Polen; Poots and Spiel ened Dds Sei th thet Cloth Fold eee eis 
other Forest Products. Paes RGEST. Z haem eves as ‘Ss fag PEP eee ot “ woul —. ETC. 
J-£Prettuman & Sons ECONOMY BALER CO. Derr. J. ANN ARBOR MICH.USA and Measurer  Siirutsctur 


ood Preserving Plant ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon *t. 
Charleston ,° S.C. Worcester Mass. 
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Wool—Continued | 


in ig blood clothing, ™%4 blood 
clothing and low % blood combing. 
The ine wool whether staple or cloth- 
ing has been without change. 

Recent sales of new wools in this 


nal have been confined to small 
quantities of Arizona and even smaller 
quantities of Nevada and Southern 
Idal The Idaho wools running ap- 
proximately 3gs blood are selling at 
$1 o3-$1.05 and on the 4 blood up to 
osc. Arizona sales have a_ wider 
orice range the average quality bring 
$1.08-$1.10, down to $1.05 and up to 
$1.13 for particularly choice wool. In 


the fleece wool States poor weather is 


delaving shearing. As high as 45c 
has been paid on some of the medium 
fleeces 


The London sales of the third series 
pen Tuesday next, May 8. A strong 
opening is regarded as highly prob- 
able particularly in the crossbreds. 
The general situation is summed up 
very concisely by an English author- 
ity who states “There is a very strong 
resistance from the raw material end 
to the efforts which are being made to 
depress values and an equally strong 
resistance from the distributive trade 
to the higher price which manufac- 
turers are fully justified in asking. 
he struggle is keen and has restricted 
new business to a very small com- 


pass.’ 


Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston also imports at Phila- 
lelphia and New York for the week 
ended Apr. 28, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service 
f Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
ot 








Department Agriculture, are as 
Week 
Ended 

April 28 1928 1927 

1, 465, 000 27, 773, 000 28, 100,000 

4,102,000 51,460, 000 68,179,000 

tal 5,567,000 79, 233,000 96, 279, 000 

IM RTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

4, 102, 000 51,460, 000 68,179, 000 

789, 000 20,018,000 30,144,000 

w Y 920,000 21,006,000 23,978,000 

5,811,000 92,484,000 122,301,000 


Middle West Stronger 





Growers in the Fleece Sections 
\dvance Quotations 

PHILADELPHIA.—Although _ trad- 

ig in spot wools is restricted by lack 

; ot supplies in dealers’ hands, sufficient 

as been sold during the week to in- 

ere has been no easing of 

rices as compared with sales several 

weeks ago, fair sized trades being re- 

rted r example, in last year’s 

ls at 53c for bright quarter 

ch represents the top prices 

vear for wool of this type, 

uld mean a clean cost of 

$c, 100,000 lbs. being moved 

While there are few in 

predicting lower prices for 

ols in the near future it is 

i more conservative feeling 

regard to further advances 

ult of this change has been 

mong spinners in this sec- 

ng reported they are buy- 

the middle West 





ing } ols in 
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less actively than was noted several 
weeks ago. 
Dealers More Conservative 

A similar trend has been evident 
among a number of dealers who have 
changed their viewpoint on the future 
course of wool prices, a number who 
several weeks ago were predicting that 
medium wools would continue to ad- 
vance now believe no mistake will be 
made to sell remaining wools at the | 
present price range, several of them | 
now believing an easing may occur 
when new wools come into the eastern 
markets in volume. This is particu- 
larly so, in their opinion, in view of 
the lack of satisfactory business | 
among manufacturers in most lines in 
this vicinity, mills claiming that they 
not only are unable to sell in volume 
but they have been unable to sell goods 
at prices based on higher wool level 
and should this condition continue dur- 
ing the next few months a number of | 
wool dealers believe an easing of wool 
prices will take place when larger sup- 
plies are available from the new clip. 

Dealers state growers in the fleece | 
sections are quoting them 45c for 
bright wools and in Ohio higher 
figures are being asked. Trading this 
year started around 38c in the fleece 
sections and recent figures indicate | 
growers have advanced their ideas to | 
date seven or more cents. During the 
last two weeks dealers have found 
many sections of the middle West to 
have raised prices on new clips from 
42c to 45c, and while trading in new 
wools has been less active during the 
last few days there has been no lower 
trend in the country so far as prices 
are concerned, one dealer reporting a 
48c price from owner in Ohio this 
week. In comparing these prices with 
the spot market it may be remembered 
that sales of bright quarter blood have 
been made here this week at 53c. 


Spot Grease Wools Lacking 

There is little trading in spot ter- 
ritory wools in this market at present, 
dealers having sold the small lots of | 
new wools that arrived several weeks 
ago and have not received important 
further shipments due to the fact 
shearing in the West was delayed for 
three weeks by unfavorable weather 
conditions in those sections. Local 
dealers have sold a considerable per- | 
centage of their contracts in new ter- 
ritory wools to manufacturers and 
many in the trade who are predicting | 
current prices will not be maintained 
point to what may be implied from | 
this, that manufacturers and_ not 
dealers themselves would stand to lose 
most by a decline in the general mar- 
ket this season. 








Although there has been a larger 
demand for pulled and scoured dur- | 
ing the last week trading in these 
wools cannot be termed active, sales 
being small as result of lack of suit- 
able wools remaining in dealers’ 
hands and also because manufactur- 
ers are refusing to pay current quo- 
tations unless a mill finds a particular | 
lot that it must have for immediate | 
consumption. 
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B-S:-Roy & Son Co. 


ESTABLISHED /868 


Textile Grinding Machinery 


Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 






- 


ee ae eo a ak 


Six Rolls in Operation 
at the Same Time 


Steady, positive traverse of the grinding 
wheel on this Roy IMPROVED NAPPER 
ROLL GRINDER 1s given by the Roy pat- 
ented differential motion on the journal 
end of the machine. 


Takes shafts of different 
diameters. 


—— See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 


In 1868 B.S. Roy invented the 
traverse grinder which com- 


Roy GRINDERS are 


pletely revolutionized card 
grinding. In the sixty years that 
have followed Roy Grinpers 


Standard Equipment 
in Textile Mills 


have been specified for accuracy 
Everywhere 


and long life under hard usage. 
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LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand - Belt- Electric- Hydraulic cm 


Baling Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 








Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 


balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burieigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 





It boils thin — it penetrates the warps — increases breaking strength and carries the weight into the cloth. Being 
thoroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you 
can get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. It means satisfied help 
and 100% production. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 





C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 














Factories: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York Chicago, Hl. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


| 
| 
Offices: 
110 E. 42nd St, 
EXPORTERS MANUFACTURERS —TMPORTERS 
HE unvarying standard 
of quality which identi- 
fied the General Chemical 
Company product is your 
warranty of receiving abso- 
lute value for every dollar of 
its purchase cost. 


of any kind of Compounds for 
SIZING SOFTENING 
FINISHING WEIGHTING 


for all Textile Purposes 
















SOLUBLE OILS, 50%—75% GUARANTEED 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


| Cable Address Lycurgus, N.¥ 
BUFFALO . CHICAGO + CLEVELAND DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 






Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us 







to meet all your technical requirements. Our Textile Research 





Laboratories are at your disposal. 









YOUR correspondence and trial orders solicited 
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Textile Chemists Meet in Chat- 
tanooga 


he spring 


meeting of the South- 


Central Section ot the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was held at the Hotel Patten, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Saturday of last 
week. The program included din- 
ner, addresses by authorities in the 
field, and the showing of a motion 


picture on the manufacture of dyes. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
Moves Chicago Office 

he Philadelphia Quartz 

wufacturers of silicates of 
have announced the removal ot 
Ch to new and 
quarters in the Engineering Building, 
West Wacker Drive on May I. 
new telephone number is State 

Carl F. Wolcott, field assistant 
manager, who is in charge of 
branch office, an- 
nounces the recent addition of Warde 
C. Cookman to the city sales staff. 


Go:; 
soda, 
thei 
icago offices larger 
205 

lhe 
7/734 
sales 


the C 


hicago also 





Sheplan, Sabul & Palmer Ine., Phila- 

delIphia, Pa A first and final dividend of 
33.12 will be paid in the near future to 
the general creditors of this firm, manu- 
facturers of neckties, mufflers, ete., 15th 
& Wallace Sts., from a fund of $40,074 
which is available as result of sale of 
assets of the company to Chas. Delaney, 
several months ago for $49,000. B. K 
Volfe and Melville Boyd were appointed 
receivers of the company Aug. 6, 1927. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com.. 1 40 
Iron Free 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 34— 
Potash, Lump 
Ammoniac, Sal. 
gr., dom. 
Bleach powder, 
100 lb. works 
Blue Stone 
Calcium Arsenate .. 
c biorine, Liq. Cylinders 


— 1 60 


7 


Copperas, ton 
Cream of Tartar 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb.. 
Formaldehyde Spot .. 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 
Glycerine (C, P.) bbls. 
Cans 
Yellow Crude 
Hydrosulphite Conc.. 
Lead—Brown acetate. 
White (crystals) ... 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib. 
Potassium—Bichromate 
Chlorate crystils 
Permangan, tec. 
Sodium acetate 
Bichromate 
Bisulphite, 
Nitrite 
Phosphate 
Prussiate, 


yellow... 
Sulphide, 


60% fused 
30% crystals .... 
Tartar emetic, tech.. 
Tin—Crystals 
Bichloride, 50 deg.. 
_, Oxide, bbls. 
Zine Dust 


A tie, 28% per 100 


Cc itrie crystals 


(rmic, 90% 

fctic, 22% 

firiatic, 18 deg. per 

1 0 Ib. in tank cars. 
36@42 deg. per 

10" Ib. 

Oxaile 

Salphuric, 66 deg. per 

n in tank cars... 


F 
Li 
N 


3% 
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Real Purpose of Bleacher, Dyer,Kte.° 





Cooperation Necessary Between Mill 
Men and Manufacturers of Dyes, Etc. 


By D. C. 
Manager, E. 


Assistant 

A* -L of you have the daily routine 
of keeping production up to the 

maximum (meaning of course when 


business is good). The bleacher is 


using every effort to produce a piece 
ot white goods better than that of 
any competitor. The mercerizer is 


striving to obtain a superior gloss on 
his varn or piece of goods. The dyer 
desired 
perfect 
the finisher is 


is endeavoring to duplicate 
shade and have the 
all respects, while 
using art at his command to 
piece of goods with real 
At the same time the man- 
ufacturers of chemicals and allied 
ducts are devoting their energies in 
research to improve the products now 


results 
in 
every 
out a 
character. 


turn 


pro- 


made or to produce entirely new ones, 
which may make your 
and as a natural result 
this commodity. 
machinery works are always trying to 
improve mechanical detail 


task simpler 
create sales 
Engineers 


for ot 


s and bring- 





ing out entirely new machines with 
the same purpose in view. 

* Paper presented at recent meeting of 
Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers Division of 
Southern Textile Assn. 


Alkalies 


Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
85% 
Caustic, 88-92%.... 
Soda Ash, 58% light. . 
Contract, 100 Ib.... 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs. 
Caustic, 7 
00 


Contract, 
Sal. 100 Ib.. 


Natural Dyes 


Fustic: Crystals 

Liquid, 51 deg 
Gambier, liquid 
Hematine, crystals ... 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 
Indigo—Madras 
Logwood Extract, 

51 deg 


and 


Osage Orange, Extract, 
51 deg. 


deg. 
Sumac, Ext. 
51 deg. 
Extract, stainless .. 1 
Tannic Acid, tech.... 3 


dom., ref., 


Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 


Alpha Napthylamine.. 32 
Aniline Oil 15 

Salt 24 
Beta Naphthol 

limed 

Technical ...... 
Dimethylaniline 
Metaphenylene 

mine 


Oils and $ 


No. 3.... 


Castor Oil, : 
denatured, 


Olive Oil, 


Red Oil, 

Stearic 
pressed 

Turkey Red Oil, 


Acid double 


50%. 


Newman 
I. DuPont de 


Nemours Co., Charlotte, N. C 


How many of us, during the hustle 


and rush of our daily work, eve 
stop to think what the real purpose 
of our duties is and what it is all 
about? A few thoughts that the 
writer had along these lines are the 
object of this paper. 
Influence of Color 

First of all, let me ask one ques 

tion for you to think over for just a 


moment. Have you ever seriously 
thought just what the world would be 
like without 
take at those things which 
accept as part of our 
at your suits, socks, 
and think what the 

which we 
liant ) resemble 
for artificial coloring. 


artificial coloring? Just 


look we 
daily life. Look 
neckties 
ot 


too bril 


shy eS, 
effects (some 
almost 


If it 


admit 
would 


are 
were not 


Even those 


ot 
you who are wearing uncolored shirts 
could not call them white if it were 
not for bleachers, mercerizers, finish 
ers, and the use of machinery, chem 
icals, and bluing agents. Furthermore, 
when we step into a room or for in 
stance a hotel lobby that seems to 
attract us, if vou have ever stopped 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumen, blood 
mestic 

Dextrine-Potato 
Corn, bags 100 lb.. 

Gum, British, 100 lb.. 

Sago flour ’ Ly 

Starch, corn, 100 Ib.. 


do- 


Tapioca flour 


Coal Tar 


Direct Colors— 


Black (H-acid). 
Black Columbia ‘FF. 
Blue, 2 

Blue’ Sky, ordinary.. 
Blue, 

Blue, 4 GL 

Blue Sky, 

Blue, Fast 

Blue, Solamine ..... 
Benzo Azurine 
Brown, C. 

Brown, M. 

Brown, Congo G.... 
Brown, Congo R.... 
Green, B. 

Green, G. 

Orange, Congo ose 
Orange, Fast S..... 
Red, Fast F 

Red, Congo 

a. Sereeaey. 


Saas OBA cw 
Scarlet, 4 BS 
Scarlet, 8 BS 
Scarlet, Diamine B.. 
Violet N. 
Yellow chrysophenine 
Yellow, Stillbene ... 
Developing Colors— 
Black, 
Black Zambesi 
Bordeaux, Dev. .... 
Orange, developed. . 
Primuline 
Red, Dev. 7 
Scarlet, Dev. 
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out just why it ittractive, 
nine out of ten would say that it is 
due to the color or blending ot colors 
in all ot the furnishings. Without 


artificial coloring 


matter 


» your paints, 


vour furniture, your textiles and even 
the ladies’ complexions would lack real 
life. 
The Bleacher 

You may think that so this 
paper is showing partiality the 
dyer, but think for just a minute, 
Kach one of you four groups is play- 
ings an equally important part in con- 
junction with the manutactur ot 
textile machinery, chemicals, dyes, 
and other products. Take the bleacher, 
for instance. You may wonder where 
he fits into the color sche but | 
personally consider a white—or rather 
whites—a definite shade i I be- 
lieve there are as man\ irieties in 
whites as in any other col Any 
way, [ consider white i definite 


shade ; 
ducing a good wh 
stunt 
would be a 


and 


good lively 
ing 
bleachers 
and 
oft 


it out for once 
parative ease 
match on a 
shade of 

Furthermore, 
in the 


There 
that 


bleacher 
end here 


bright shades 


Sulphur 
Black 
Blue, 
Blue, 
Brown 
Green 
Green, 
Yellow 

Basic Colors— 
Auramine 
Bismark Brown 
Chrysoidine 
Fuschine crystals... 
Malachite green 
Methylene blue 
Methyl violet 
Rhodamine B, excone 
Safranine 
Victoria Blue B.... 

Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk.. 
Napthlamine black, 

4 B. 


Colors 


cadet 
navy 


Alizarine saphirol. 
Alkali blue 
Indigotine 
Induline (water om 

uble) 
Soluble Blue . 
Sulphoneyanine_.... 
Sulphone Blue R... 
Patent Blue A 
Rescorcin brown 
Guinea green 
Wool green S$ 
Orange II 
Orange GG crys.... 
Acid Fuchsine an 
Azo eosine G...... 
Crocein scarlet .... 
WOME FOR is aK ceces 
Azo a 
F. Light Yellow, 

G 
F. 

G 


Naphthoi, yellow 


Chrome Colors— 


Aliz, Black B 
Diamond Black PV. 
Chrome Blue Black. 
Chrome Brown 
Chrome Green 
Chrome Yellow 


Indigo— 


Synthetic 20% paste 


dyers, 


at 


and as to the 


for 
debate r€ 
tet 
all to the 
obtaining 
shade 
light tan or 
the 


ce rhc yr 


¢ 


the 


dithiculty 


1 thi 


A 


© 2T 


i 


1 


ot ahiit 


dar] 


functio! 


schem 


any nil 


dver 


ltl 
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FLETCHER | 


| 
Type V-M | 


EXTRACTORS 


The economy of Fletcher 
Extractors is expressed in 
decreased labor costs in 
this department, as well 


as in lower operating 


charges. 


Fiercner WorKn®@ 
Incorporated 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger | 
Glenwood Ave. and Second St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
—— See chiso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——=CATALOG-“—— 


Electric 


eared typ 
Speed” wixer tor 

irring pastes, 
soaps, dves, starch, 


ers tor tanks up t 
50.000 gallons 


Capa 


Mix All Liquids 
in ANY Tank 


Write for Catalogue 


LSOp 


Hy-Speed’ = S Machines 
ENGINEERING \“S*%°° COMPANY 


47 West 63rd St New York 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 
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SOL-ESCO 


the Kier Boiling Detergent 


With a variety of goods going into your kiers, the deter- 
gent or boiling-out problem becomes of considerable impor- 
tance. Light and heavy goods, colored stripes and rayon 
patterns demand a combination of strength and control in 
the boiling process which has hitherto never been available. 
Furnishing the qualities lacking in caustic soda and soda 
ash, SOL-ESCO is the scientific choice among detergents. 
The appearance of yarn and piece goods boiled with SOL- 
ESCO is recognized as Quality. The smooth surfaced fibres 
hold a permanent white. And SOL-ESCO is economical, too. 
Ask to have a Cowles Technical Man eall and fully explain 
SOL-ESCO and its uses. 


The Cowles Detergent Company 
7016-40 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP SOAP 


EN + OT is 
QQ 
Palm Oi NAR 


Red Oil Olive Oil 
Flake Soaps 
Curd SOAP » 
Olive SOAP 
LET US SUPPLY YOU 


Chips or Bars 


Soap Powder 


For Mill Floors 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 
IMPORTERS OF 
French Aniline Colors and Dyewood Extracts 


8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA United States Agents 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Poirrier) 
Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France 


ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


BOSTON 


Works—Besseges, France 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 


and Special Soaps 
ROME, N. Y. 


AND QUOTATIONS 


Recommended for properly boiling 
out and bleaching goods contain- 
ing rayon and colored yarns. . . . 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Jersey City, N...2. 


‘“Tetrakierol’’ 


. S. Patent Office 


COMPANY 


Lowell 
Mass. 


Original 
Manufacturers 


For Sticking to Iron 


Stop the Slip! 
—by covering 
your pulleys with 
leather or cloth 
Use Ament’s Glue 
and you will need 
no rivets Satis- 
faction guaranteed 


H. B. AMENT 
GLUE Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 


AMENT’S GLUE 


MICHAEL & BIVENS 


Contracting 


Electrical Engineers 


Gastonia & Greensboro, N. C. 
—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED T 


Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding. Supplies Stocked 
ALAA ALE TS ENT TTL ENE IMA 


STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 


Low in Cost 
High in Efficiency | 
STANDARD 
ENGINEERING WKS. 


Pawtucket, R. I. aA 


a RD.COLE MFG 


NEWNAN,GA. 
gpamup TANKS: TOWERS STANDPIPES 
i \ BOILERS: KIERS: CASTINGS 

\\MONEL METAL TANKS 


VAY 
If you do not 
Find what you 


want 


in the Textile Clearing 
House Department of | 
Textile World 


then advertise for it. | 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


to produce without the bleacher’s aid, 
by turning over to him a skein, warp, 
or piece of goods from which the 
bleacher has removed the drab and 
dull grayish-yellow appearance. Take 
a giance at the colored stripes in your 
shirts and realize that these colors 
would not stand out half so brilliantly 
had not the bleacher produced a shade 
of white for a contrast. 
The Mercerizer 

Now we come to the mercerizer, 
the man who takes the ordinary life- 
less skein, warp, or piece of cotton 
goods and transforms it into a glossy, 


shining piece of material that enhances 
its looks to a wonderful degree. His 


principal part in giving color to the 
world is to obtain more luster for the 
white shades and pass along to the 
dyer this bit of more lustrous cotton, 
which adds to the beauty of the color. 


The Dyer 


\When it comes to the actual selec- 
tion by the final buyer of the fabric, 
the construction is of course consid- 
ered; but when two fabrics are of the 
same quality the color or blend of col- 
ors sells the’ goods. I might even add 
that in some cases an attractively col- 
ored pattern may sell a piece of goods 
of inferior construction. At the pres- 
ent time designers of fabrics are us- 
ing all their artistic ability to produce 
new shades on solid fabrics and strik- 
ing patterns on woven goods in order 
to attract the buying public. It is, 
then, the dyer’s task to duplicate the 
shades contained and in this way pro- 
duce the desired harmony of colors. 
The bleacher and mercerizer have 
finished their task, and it is up to the 
dyer. 

[he modern dyer has the knowledge 
and selection of thousands of types of 
dyestuffs, hundreds of chemicals, oils, 
wetting-out agents, and other dyeing 
assistants at his command. Through 
proper selection of these materials, 
taking all specifications into consider- 
ation, the dyer turns to his job of pro- 
ducing color, knowing that a notice- 
able variation from any one of the de- 
sired shades may spoil the entire effect 
of the whole pattern. 


The Finisher 
The final work of producing color 
is done, as the name would imply, by 
the finisher. By his familiarity with 
finishing agents, he is able to 
the feel of the fabric and ob- 
re character on the goods. 
turn makes the color more 
Pronounced and in most cases adds 
life nd remember, the finish may 
f make the combined work of 
her, mercerizer, and dyer. 

We shall now discuss for just a 

how the color which yor are 

x is appreciated. Have you 

0 realize how in recent years 

nd for color has been increas- 
ing? It would seem as though the 
s actually become hungry for 
t is easily noticeable as you 
glat round you on an everyday 
Wall the streets. It has not been 
n irs since the standard colors 
‘or au mobiles were dark, dull shades 


of black and navy blue. Now they are 
every color of the rainbow. Study the 
window display of any dry goods 
store. The entire scheme for attract- 
ing the eye of the passer-by is based 
on color. 

So, gentlemen, there is your real 
purpose. The world is demanding 
color, for, as stated above, color makes 
life interesting and attractive; and 
bear in mind the fact that you, the 
bleachers, mercerizers, dyers, and fin- 
ishers, are the real producers of color 
on textiles. 

You can place in a mill the finest 
piece of machinery ever made, but by 
itself it can not mercerize a piece of 
goods. At the same time, color can 
not be produced by simply making a 
barrel of dyestuff and standing it in 
the dye house along with the necessary 
chemicals. I requires the skillful use 
of the experienced man to obtain the 
results. And remember, you four 
groups who make up this organization 
are the real producers of color. 

Cooperation with Manufacturers 

Now just a glance at the other side 
of the picture. Have you ever stopped 
to think how closely allied you are 
with the manufacturers of machinery, 
chemicals, and similar products? In 
the first place, take your bleaching 
agents away from the bleacher, ma 
chinery from the mercerizer, dyestuffs 
and chemicals from the dyer, and 
finishing pastes and oils from the fin- 
isher, and you would have one sweet 
time. 

We pointed out a few minutes ago 
how you four groups of the producers 
of color are dependent upon each 
other. Exactly the same thing applies 
to those of us who supply your com- 
modities. In the first place, there 
would be no dyestuffs without chemi- 
cals. Hydrosulphite would be a drug 
on the market if there were no manu- 
facturers of indigo and vat colors. At 
the same time, the best sulphur black 
on the market (and you have all been 
told that every manufacturer’s is the 
best) would hardly be worth a cent a 
pound if no one made sodium sulphide. 
So, gentlemen, you see all of us form 
a closed circle, with each one of us 
absolutely dependent upon the other. 

Now, there is one more point | 
want to bring to your attention, for 
I believe this one thing is the real 
aim of our branch of the Southern 
Textile Association. 

You producers of color have your 
problems; we the suppliers of the 


necessary materials have ours. We 


have one common aim. Therefore our 
problems are your problems and your 
problems are our problems. We be- 
lieve that you can help us and we in 
turn should be able to help you, and 
it should prove of mutual benefit. 
But this can only be done if these 
problems are brought to the surface 

I believe that every firm that manu- 
factures supplies and is represented 
here today will be only too willing to 
cooperate. So why not all of us get 
together and in this way bring color 
to the world and at the same time make 
life brighter for all of us? 
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“Avoiding The After Effects 


of alkalies on fabrics is a matter of 
the solubility and free rinsing of 
the alkali itself,” said a mill super- 


intendent. 


This is why hundreds of mill 


operators preter the 





They are so perfectly soluble 
and so absolutely free rinsing that 
no staining or tendering of fibres 
can result. 


Moreover, the absence of im- 
purities and the scientific care in 
manufacture guarantees you 100% 


work from every grain in the barrel. 


Ask your 
supply man 


ZX 





or 


aerite 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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ATTEND THE ANNUAL N.L A. A. 
CONFERENCE AT ST. LOUIS 


June 11th, 12th and 13th 


A Practical Jack Sp ool 


The Head Cannot Turn or - 4 Off 


Notice the construction of the from warping, splitting and 


washer. The feather fits breakage. 
Hotel Chase tightly into a slot in the head Long tapered stud fitted to 


You will get worth while ideas from men who 
are putting over successful industrial sales and 
advertising campaigns. This is the largest 
business gathering of the year of industrial 
sales and advertising men. It is truly a busi- 
ness meeting where all who attend come to 
learn and give ideas. Great strides are being 
made in industrial advertising. This is the 
clinic. 


The theme of this meeting is 


“‘Can Industrial Advertising Lower the 
Cost of Industrial Sales — and How’”’ 


Learn how others are improving their work. 
See the large array of exhibits and campaigns 
that have produced results. Hear the talks of 
the leading men in industrial sales and adver- 
tising work. Swap ideas with the other fel- 
low. All who attended the Cleveland conven- 
tion last year know the value of attending this 
annual business conference. 


The entire conference and exhibits will be in 
the Hotel Chase. Send in your reservations 
now. Enter an exhibit of your work. Get 
rates and complete information from H. von P. 
Thomas, Secy.-Treas., care of Bussmann Mfg. 


Co., University at Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 

There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is 
thiee ply hardwood—guaran- 


tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 


Write today for trial proposition. 


Spring lock keeps pa oe 
strength and freedom _ tight. 


VERMONT Spoot & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont  asitiit'tam 


“Up 
Bobbins! 


Bring your bobbins up to 
date — put on Anderson 
metal shields —then note 
your savings. Keep pace 
with the Automatic Loom. 
Demand protected bob - 
bins. 


Note 
At left—An _ unprotected 
bobbin 
At right—A modern bob- 
bin guarded by 


CATALOG——— 
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Obituary 
Continued from page 8&3) 


of >,W0U spindles, the product being 


carded yarns. He was the last of the 
original directors of this concern to 
survive. In 1897 the equipment of the 
Barlow & Thatcher Spinning Co., Wil- 


mington, Del., was purchased, consist- 
ing of about 5,000 spindles, which 
brought the total to 15,000 spindles. In 


1902 the company erected Mill No. 2, 
which was equipped with 10,000 spindles 
for making combed Egyptian yarns and 
in 1916 another addition was built. In 
1920 the third mill was constructed, 
bringing the total equipment at that time 


to 60,000 spindles. 

The the group was 
the Standard Processing Co., which was 
established at Chattanooga, Tenn., in 
1912, for the purpose of mercerizing 
spun at the Coosa plant. Initial 
this plant was 20,000 to 
35,000 Ibs., weekly of mercerized yarns 


second factor in 


var! 


capacity ot 


m cones. It became necessary from time 
to time to increase the capacity of this 
plant also and within a comparatively 
few years it was turning out more than 
200,000 Ibs weekly. They later added 
additional equipment for the gassing of 
yarns with a weekly capacity at that 
time of 35,000 Ibs 


In 1916 the first mill of the Thatcher 
Spinning Co., was placed in operation 
adjoining the plant of the Standard 
Processing Co., at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
the mill being equipped with 15,000 
spindles for the production of combed 
yarns and in 1919 it was found necessary 
to increase this to 30,000 spindles. In 
1920 Mill No. 2 was erected bringing 
their spindles in this plant to a_ total 
Mf 50,000 on combed yarns for merceriz- 
ing purposes. Since that time further 
expansion in all plants of the corpora- 
tion have been made. The remarkable 
history of the company and its growth 
reflects the life work of Mr. Thatcher. 

Besides his widow he is survived by 
five William and Charles, of 
Swarthmore, Pa., Herbert, Richard and 
Albert of Chattanooga, and one daughter, 


Glen Mills, Pa. 


sons, 


Henry L. Scott 

Scott, president of Henry 
o., Providence, R. I., manu- 
testing died April 
the James 
Providence His 


tacturer of 


“/ lowing 


machines, 
an operation at 
Hospital in 
leat} was a shock 


to his many friends, 

articularly since he had been present 
it part of the sessions of the conven- 
the National Association of 
Manufacturers two days _ prior 
death. Mr. Scott had been in 


alth for the last two years. 


in Providence Oct. 27, 1878, he 


icated in the public schools of 
it city and attended Brown Univer- 
it a special student for one year. 


) he 
Jame \ 
Har & 


went into business with 
McHardy as James A. Me- 
Co., but a few months later 
the partnership and started as 
Scott & Co. In 1905, 
David C. Scott, joined 


partner 


his 
with 
concern con 
until Jan. 1, 
was incorporated as Henry 
Henry L. 


scott 


and the 


a partnership 


i with 


il | 1) 


scott as 


ivid C, as secretary 


5 main -interest the 


1 
lay in 

1 = | 
ntion and he was responsible 
important developments in 


How 


showed exceptional ability 


testin 


g apparatus 





inizer, financier, draftsman and 
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mechanic. His ability to make friends 
was an outstanding characteristic. 

Although Mr. Scott belonged to a large 
number of organizations, his chief inter- 
est lay for many years in the American 
Society for Testing Materials and par- 
ticularly in Committee D-13. He at one 
time served on the executive committee 
of the society and several times refused 
election to other offices. He was also a 
member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, National Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, Provi- 
dence Engineering Society, Southern 
New England Textile Club, Providence 
Chamber of Commerce, Textile Institute 
of Manchester, England, and the Techni- 
cal Alumni Association of Providence. 

Masonically, he was a member of 
Mount Vernon Lodge No. 4, Providence 
Royal Arch Chapter No. 1, Providence 
Council No. 1, St. John’s Commandery 
No. 1, the four Scottish Rite bodies of 
Providence, and Palestine Temple A. A. 
O. N. M. S. He also belonged to the 
Shrine Club, the British Club, the Re 
publican Club, the Rhode Island Yacht 
Club, and was a director in the 
dence Club of the American 
League. 


Provi- 


Soccer 


He is survived by his widow, Bertha 
Angell Scott, whom he married in 1912, 
and by one child, Ruth Angie Scott, 12 
years old. 

The loss of its president is a serious 
one to Henry L. Scott Co., but techni- 
cally his death will not interfere with the 
operation of the concern. Owing to his 
poor health during the last two years, the 
management has been adjusted to the 
situation and the company will continue 
without interruption or change in policy 

J. Howell Cummings 

Colonel James Howell Cummings, 
president of the John B. Stetson Co., 
Philadelphia, who had been ill for more 
than a month, having undergone an opera- 
tion in the Stetson Hospital, died April 
28 in his 6lst year. Colonel Cummings 
had been ill at his apartment, 19th & 
Walnut Sts., for more than a month and 
recently entered the hospital where his 
condition became acute, when the opera- 
tion was performed. being 
known throughout the world as a manu- 
facturer of hats, Colonel Cummings was 
one of the civic leaders of Philadelphia, 
taking part in movements of this charac 
ter for many He was born in 
Goshen, Lancaster County, Aug. 7, 1867, 
the son of John and Sarah E. Thompson 
Cummings and received his education in 
the public schools of 


Besides 


years. 


Philadephia, being 
graduated from this institution when he 
entered the employ of the Stetson Com- 
pany as an office boy. By 
promotions he rose to be assistant man 
ager and in 1891, when the firm of John 
B. Stetson Co. was incorporated Mr. 
Cummings was elected secretary of the 
new concern. He was later advanced to 
the position of treasurer and second vice- 
president. Following the death of Mr. 
Stetson on Feb. 18, 1906, Mr. Cummings 
was chosen to 


successive 


him as president 
of the corporation and in that capacity he 
continued to direct the affairs of this 
unique concern until the time of his 
death, becoming as known in for 


succet d 


well 


eign countries as in the United States 
He traveled extensively on business and 
pleasure in Mexico, South America, 
Canada and other countries where the 
company is represented. He was a mem 
ber of the Union League, vice-president 
ot the Manufacturers’ Club, a member of 
the Poor Richard Club, Philade Ipl la 
Country Club and the Lotus Club of 
New York In addition to his other 


offices Mr. Cummings was president of 
the John B. Stetson Building and Loan 
Association, of the Stetson Hospital and 
the Belle Alto Farms, Inc. He was 
trustee and executor of the estate of John 
B. Stetson, one of the trustees of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., and a 
director of many industrial concerns, in- 
cluding the Erben-Harding Co. 


Thomas J. Golden 
Thomas James Golden, one of the most 
widely known factors in the mercerized 
yarn trade, who has been associated with 


the Aberfoyle Mig. Co., for more than 
18 years, died suddenly April 28, 1928, 
in his apartment 19th & Walnut Sts., 
Philadelphia. He was 41 years of age. 





J. Golden 


Thomas 


His death came suddenly and unexpect- 
edly as Mr. Golden had been at his office 
in the Bankers Trust Bldg. upon the day 
of his death, and friends in the hosiery 
and underwear trade remembered seeing 
Mr. Golden actively engaged during the 


week of the Knitting Arts Exhibition in 


Philadelphia, when he appeared to be 
enjoying good health. He was undoubt 
edly one of the best known representa 


tives calling upon the knitting trade and 


his circle of friends was one of the 
largest Mr. Golden was senior sales 
man for the Aberfovle Mfg. Co., having 
sold their mercerized yarns in Pennsyl 
vania and Philadelphia for more than 18 
vears He enjoyed the reputation of 
being one of the best salesmen in the 
trade and his opinion on market trends 
was valued by his many friends in the 
hosiery and other fields Mr. Golden 
was born in Shamokin, Pa., Oct. 6, 
1887, coming to Philadelphia to make his 
home when a voung man, when he en 
tered the employ ot the Aberfovle Mfg. 
Co Hle was a member of the Manu 
facturers’ Club, the Wyomissing Club 
of Reading, Pa., Reading Country Club, 
Elks Club of Philadelphia Surviving 
him are his widow, Helen Griffin Golden, 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. James Golden, 
who also make their home in Philadel- 
phia, and a brot! Edward F. Golder 
W is connected with the sales orga 
Aberfovle Mfc. ( 
R. Craven Bridger 

R. Craven Bridger, chairman of the 
board i tl Bladenbore N. ( ) Cotton 
Mills, I lied April 27, at the 
Univers H Philadelphia, fol 
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lowing an operation. Mr. Bridger, who 
was only forty-one years of age, was a 
prominent factor in the control of the 
various interests of this well-known tex- 
tile family. Following the death of his 
father, H. C. Bridger, the founder of the 
mill and of the town of Bladenboro, 
as the oldest son, he assumed active 
management of their various interests 
in the spinning mill, the cotton ginning 
plant, cotton seed oil mill, etc. In this 
capacity he was naturally widely known, 
and was generally recognized because of 
his business and financial ability. His 
untimely death is therefore regarded with 
deep regret as it was felt he was destined 
to assume an important place in the in- 
dustry. Mr. Bridger was also a promi- 
nent layman in the Presbyterian Church 
where he also played a very active part. 
He is survived by his widow and four 
children. The active management of the 
Bladenboro Cotton Mills will continue as 
formerly under the 
brothers, J I 


direction of his 


Bridger, general manager 


and ( O Bridger, secretary and 
treasurer 
H. M. Stockton 
H. M. Stockton, well known for his 
many years’ association with the selling 
end of the woolen industry, died last 


week at his home in Plainfield, N. J., of 
heart disease. Until recently Mr. 
Stockton had given no evidence of ill- 
ness and since the retirement of H. M. 
Stockton & Co., on December 1 he had 
continued in good health. He was about 
72 years of age. He began his long and 
successful career in the woolen and wor- 
sted industry, in 1872 as a boy, with Cad- 
bury, Thomas & Philadelphia, 
leaving that firm six years later to be- 
come identified with their New York 
associates, Knower, Haines & Thomas. 
He was later associated with Rockefeller 
& Shepherd, and in 1881 he became direct 
sales representative with Harris Woolen 
Co. He remained with them until they 
retired from business. In 1896 he 
founded the firm of Stockton & Drowne, 
which firm continued until the organiza- 
tion of the American Woolen Co. when 
Mr. Stockton became head of the Amer- 


“D.. ot 


ican’s Dept. 2. Two years later Mr. 
Stockton resigned and with George E. 
Kunhardt formed the firm of Kunhardt 


& Stockton. Upon the dissolution of this 
concern five years later, Mr. Stockton es- 
tablished himself in under 


business his 


own name as H. M. Stockton & Co.,, 
which it remained until Dec. 1, 1927, 
with the exception of one year when 
with Auguste Montant as a partner, the 


firm name was Stockton & Montant. The 
business has now been succeeded by 
Waterhouse & Stockton. Mr. Stockton 
was widely known through the industry 
and admired for his ability and friendly 
personality. He is survived by his widow 
sons, H Stockton and 
Stockton. 


and two Reeve 
T. Earle 
Charles F. Walton 

Charles F. Walton, manufacturer ot 
elastic knit Needham, Mass., died 
at the Wing Memorial Hospital, Palmer, 
Mass., April 29, about a half hour after 
he had been taken there following a sud- 
heart attack. He was 71 years old 
He is 
two daughters 
Walton, of 
the 
Thomas S. 


manutacturer 


goods, 


aen 
and a native of Nottingham, Eng. 
survived by his window, 

and two Oliver H 
Charles Walton & 
founded 
Walton, 


of Needham 


sons, 
Son business 
by his father, and 
also a knit goods 
Heights 

has added 
regular line 
rayon under 


Oswego (N. Y.) Rayon Corp. 
rayon underwear to its 
of women’s and children’s 
wear 


men's 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
burn eae 
P 
CARDING READ 


GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 
BOLGER BROTHERS 


1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE 
CLEARING HOUSE? 





HOW MANY TIMES? 


yale many times has a friend of yours opened a 
conversation by saying “Did you see what 
TEXTILE WORLD said recently about —” 


And when you got back to the mill and tried to 


find the copy containing that item or article it 
was missing? 


And because you couldn’t find the issue you lost out on 
some real worthwhile information — 


Why don’t you make sure of always having your own 
private copy of TEXTILE WorLD? Why not subscribe 
and have the copies come to your home where you not 
only may read them at your leisure but also keep them 
as a ready reference library on all textile matters. 





MAIL T 


EXTILE Wortp 
334 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y 
Gentlemen: 

nd me the next 26 issues of TEXTILE Wortp to my 
Remittance of Two (2) Dollars in full payment 


For our office reco 
out the following: 
With what c 


mpany? 


State 


ahaa Sa tah dha 











TEXTILE WORLD 





New Publications 


Books reviewed in this column 


may be obtained from the Brag- 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 








A GuIpeE FoR CONVERTERS: Compiled 
and published by TExTILE Wor tp, 334 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Price $1. 
Realizing that there was in existence 

no classified list indicating the various 

types of fabrics handled by dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing plants operating 


on a custom basis, TEXTILE Wor.tp 
addressed to all such plants a question- 
naire requesting specific information 


regarding the types of work done. On 
the basis of the answers to this ques- 
tionnaire, TExTILE Wortp has compiled 
and published “A Guide for Convert- 
ers.” This is offered particularly for 
the convenience of converters who are 
continually in the market for various 
kinds of finishing work, but it should 
also prove of value and of interest to 
the industry at large. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions, Section I covering general types 
of fabrics; Section II, individual opera- 
tions done; and Section III, individyal 
types of fabrics handled. 

Section I includes 16 
comprising such 
Cotton fabrics; 
silks; woolen 
wide goods specialists ; 


classifications, 

classes as: 
fabrics; broad 
worsted goods; 
mixtures, etc. 

Section II includes over 70 classifica- 
tions, comprising such operations as: 
Specialized types of dyeing; specialized 
types of printing; specialized types of 
finishing; waterproofing, fireproofing 
and mildewproofing, etc. 

Section III includes over 175 classi- 
fications. The following headings taken 
from the beginning of this section indi- 
cate the types of classification: Airplane 
fabrics; alpacas; astrakhans; automobile 
fabrics; awning stripes, painted; awn- 
ing stripes, printed; bag cloth; balloon 
cloth; batiste; bedspreads; bengalines; 
bindings; bolivias; book cloth: brassiere 
cloth; brattice cloth; broadcloths; buck- 
rams, etc. 

The various classifications in each 
section include alphabetical lists of 
mills, with addresses, which are equipped 
to handle the general or specific types 
of fabrics indicated; or to perform the 
specified operations, These entries are 
keyed to provide further information 
regarding operations and different types 
of fibers handled. 

This is the first classification of its 
kind prepared and fills a need 
which has been felt for a long time. 


general 
rayon 


goods : 


ever 





Cotton Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 183) 

it would not seem as though the dif 
ferential that should exist between the 
two numbers 
ade It is 
could be 
if firm 


should be greater than 
believed that 41c 
shaded on the higher count 
Hosiery 
cones in harmony with quotations on 


even 


offer were made. 
other characters of varn are up. It 
is difficult to sav what the basis is 
for this tvpe of material. Many in 
the selling market claim that while it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to obtain anything more than a basis 
of 32c for 10s they have received 
spinners’ prices as high as 33c. It 
is not certain, however, that this fig- 
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ure would be strictly adhered to 
tempting offer were made. 
Influence of Centralization 
A good many comments have 
heard during the last few mont 
the influence of the direct selle: 
titude on prices. It is admitted 
agreement between spinners and 
merchants has acted in favor 
direct seller. The dealer has 
obligated according to his ar 
ment to maintain the spinners’ 
and not cut commission. On the 
hand, there has been nothing t 
the direct seller from naming a: 
prices as he felt inclined to. 
possibly there is another angle t 
cheap figures which have been q 
by the spinner selling direct i: ; 
own organization. From the 
of things his activities are co: 
to comparatively few numbers 
organization works on these 
and does not know much outs: 
them. It is understandable that 
this centralization and with the 
constantly hammering for 
prices sight could easily be | 
influences affecting the genera! 
ket and certain specific numbe 


the extent that would give no incentive 
to the direct seller to put his prices 
up, whereas others handling a 

variety of counts might recognize 
the justification for increases on thiese 
very counts because of the increased 
price they were receiving on other 


numbers. How extensive this element 
is in its influence on the general mar- 
ket it is difficult to say, but it may 
explain, in part at least, why the 
direct seller has seen such severe 
competition during the last few years 
and especially during the last few 
months. 


Woolen Blankets Bids Opened 

by Marine Corps 
PHILADELPHIA,—Seven 

submitted bids for supplying the local 


concerns 


depot. Marine Corps Quartermaster 
Department, Broad and Washingtop 
Ave., with 10,000 woolen blankets, 


schedule, May 1. Bids opened wer 
Clarence Whitman & Sons (9 
New York, $3.77 each; Batavia Mills, 


Inc., New York, $4.899 each; H. D 


Lehds Co., New York, $3.824; 
Springfield Woolen Mills, Spring- 
field, Tenn., $4.375; Farnsworth & 
Talmadge, New York, $5.495; (hat- 
ham Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem, > 
$4.23; Kent Mfg. Co, Clit 


Heights, Pa., $5.55. 


Parker Mills Reopen without 
Change in Status 

Fatt River, Mass.—The ! 
Warren plant of the Parker \I 
which has been closed on account 
a strike for the last three mont 
to be re-opened on Monday wu 
same working arrangements 
it was closed, with no increas g 
made in working hours, no w 
duction enforced and no diss 
made of the union, It is provi 
the agreement accepted by mill officia's 
and the union that whatever ad 
ments are deemed necessary s! 
made by a joint committee repr 
ing the management and worket 
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